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THE OFFICE PLANNING BOARD 


A planning board like this helps the manager to know the 


condition of the office work at all times. The figures across 
the tops of the columns represent the working hours, which 
in turn are subdivided into 15 minute periods. Down the 


side are written the names and positions of all those in the 
office. Colored pins opposite the names show the amount 
of work scheduled, as well as what each clerk has on hand 
and the time at which it will probably be finished 
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FOREWORD 


For thirty-five years the late Frederick W. Taylor devoted all his genius and 
all his energy to the development of that type of factory management which 
came to be known as the Taylor system of scientific management. For more 
than twenty years he was continuously engaged in applying his methods to 
various kinds of manufacturing establishments. 

About ten years ago I began the application to office work of the principles of 
the Taylor system, including planning, analysis, time and motion study, task and 
bonus plans, and the like. Gradually a definite plan for applying this type of 
management to office work was built up, and to the results I obtained this report 
is devoted. 

Planning in business has always been an essential, but often this planning has 
been confined to the big problems. My experience has been that the more the 
details are planned, the less frequently the big problems become sources of anxiety, 
for usually the big problem is merely a collection of detail. 

Analysis of problems of all sorts has always been productive of good. Analyses 
of small, or so-called small, problems are productive of much more attractive 
savings than at first seem possible. 

Time and motion study reveal just as startling results in the ordinary details 
of clerical work as they do in the factory. And after all, since every motion of the 
hand or body, every thought, no matter how simple, involves the consumption of 
physical energy, why should not the study and analysis of these motions result 
in the discovery of a mass of useless effort in clerical work just as it does in the 
factory? 

The task and bonus plan has proved a success not only in routine clerical work 
and repetitive tasks, but in complex mental problems. 

In time standardization will be carried into every branch of office and execu- 
tive work, and the science of office management will be taught as effectively as is 
the science of accounting. In the meantime, however, those companies with 
foresight will reap the competitive advantages of being first in the field with the 
best methods. “Every dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 


W. H. LEerrinewe.u 


AN OUTLINE OF THESYSTEM 


Wuat To Do First Pages 5 to 8 


How the Taylor system of scientific factory management was applied to the offices of 
the Curtis Publishing Company; Montgomery, Ward & Company; and the Chicago 
Ferrotype Company—Some striking examples of its success—How the office force 
of the Chicago Ferrotype Company was reduced one half and the output more than 
doubled—A comparison between the old plan of dividing and laying out office work 
and the modern unit plan—The problem of properly laying out the office work—A 
chart showing waste in the routing of work under an old arrangement of an office and 
the advantages obtained through rearranging the office according to the principles 
of scientific management. 


How Mucx Wit Better Licut, VENTILATION, AND OFFICE 
CONVENIENCES SAVE? Pages 9 to 12 


A costly error in lighting that might have been avoided—The effect of office decora- 
tions on light—Important points to consider in determining your lighting system— 
To what extent should toilet facilities be provided to secure the best results?—Installing 
bubbling drinking fountains for the use of the office foree—To what extent do office 
noises affect the work of employees?—Modern equipment for muffling office noises—The 
problem of reducing noises when the office is connected with the factory—Sound cushions 
for typewriters and other automatic office devices. (Additional information on the 
subject of light and ventilation will be found in a pamphlet accompanying this report.) 


Way STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT Pays Pages 13 to 22 


The old and the new way of equipping the office—Why “‘tub” desks for card fileS 
reduce waste motion—A table for opening mail that saved 20% in labor—Unit storag® 
bins and their advantages—Advantages of removable foot rests—Why cushions for 
chairs should always be kept on hand—Giving the typewriters a fair chance by having 
them inspected weekly—Why adding and calculating machines are a big advantage— 
When and why the use of different colored pencils is advisable—Why care should be 
taken in the selection of pens and pencils—Does it pay to save pins and clips? 


PLANNING THE WoRK Pages 23 to 20 


What the duties of a well organized planning department are—How its work should 
be laid out—Why it is important to gather information about office routine from the 
inside—Why it pays to keep a detailed record of the amount of work performed by each 
clerk—The personnel of the planning department and what should be expected of each 
member—Graphic methods of planning—Why the office manual and policy book should 
be kept by the planning department—Why the planning department is not a burden, 
but an advantage to every office. 


FINDING THE ONE Ricut Way Pages 31 to 40 


What Mr. Taylor discovered in his original work in time studies—A famous time- 
study experiment—The successful application of Mr. Taylor’s ideas to office work— 
The stop watch and how to introduce it—Effective methods for making time studies— 
—How the time-study specialist should begin his investigations—What to do with 
the typist who works too hard—How time-study methods proved one clerk was doing 
300% more work than necessary—Some observations to make in beginning time-study 
investigations—Why a keen observer should make the time studies—The Gilbreth 
variables of motions—One objection to standardized office work—The problem of 
‘reading cash mail”—Training the slow ones to accomplish set tasks. 


How To Set Tasks Pages 41 to 58 


Advantages of knowing definitely what each employee is expected to do—Why every 
manager should set a definite task for himself and live up. to it—Why set tasks estab- 
lish a definite amount of accomplishment—Why tasks should not be set too high— 
When reasonable allowances should be made for delays—The value of recesses and rest 
periods—How best to determine their duration—The answer to the question: “What 
is the ideal work day?”—How best to accomplish the task after it has been set-—How 
one concern interested its employees by cultivating the esprit de corps—Emphasizing 
the point of personal contact between employer and employee—Cleaning up unfinished 
work by “‘press agenting” the star workers—How one manager successfully coaches 
his typists. 


HANDLING Stores Like Money Pages 54 to 58 


Why a modern stores system for office supplies and printed matter will prove a 
profitable investment—Why centralized buying invariably means a saving and gen- 
erally results in improved service—A common error to be guarded against—When 
printed matter is ordered in large lots—Why it is important to keep a record of all 
supplies—A typical form for keeping an accurate store record—An instance of how 
$5,000 was lost through a loose system of stores-keeping—An effective arrangement for 
shelves that economizes space in a store room—The unit bin and its advantages— 
A perpetual inventory for stationery—A stationery requisition form—The advantages 
of standardizing requisition forms—Stock cards and how they should be indexed. 


PUTTING THE Worx ‘THROUGH ON TIME Pages 59 to 75 


Some examples of inefficiency in routine work—Why every office manager should 
knovr what his output should be—Details of routing—How to determine routing and 
why it is necessary to study each operation—The necessity of getting averages on 
all operations over a long period of time—A graphic method of routing the work—Why 
it is difficult to develop speed when the work is slack—The conveyor belt as a means 
of speeding up work—Keeping accurate track of all work—What to do when the schedule 
is “‘all shot to pieces” —The route sheet as a means of getting work through—Routing 
as used in the assembling of Ford automobiles—Mistakes in routing which a care- 
ful analysis will uncover—Answering the question: “Should the manager keep in 
touch by reading the mail?”—Why some managers get into a rut instead of initiating 
the big ideas of the business—Some dangers to guard against in planning routine. 


Does INSPECTION Pay? Pages 76 to 83 


Why it pays to inspect all operations—Why a clerk should not inspect his own 
work—Why inspection standards are important—A central inspection department— 
How to reward inspectors—The “‘surprise audit” —How often should it be made?— 
Points to be considered in inspection—Should workers be fined for errors?—Rewarding 
clerks for work free from error—The “nixie” clerk and his duties—How to reduce 
errors in spelling. 


Wuat to Do aBouT CORRESPONDENCE Pages 84 to 108 


How to put standardization to work on routine correspondence—Extracts from 
a policy book in actual use—Making sales through complaints—Progress in handling 
complaints—Difference between single line and stocks—A chart showing how the 
correspondence and order departments of one concern are divided—The use of standard 
paragraphs in the collection department—A few arguments against standardization 
—Why paragraph letters are often too long—The answer to the question: “Do para- 
graph letters lack individuality?” —The necessity of frequently changing your form 
paragraphs—How to go about it to build a set of standard paragraphs—A graph for 
keeping an accurate record of complaints—How many letters should a correspondent 
be expected to write in a day? 


Tue OFFICE SIDE OF ADVERTISING AND SALES Pages 104 to 109 


Why it is important to chart carefully the organization of an advertising depart- 
ment—Defining the duties of each clerk in the department—Extracts from the office 
manual of a typical advertising department—Why standard practice instructions 
are important—The use of statistics in an advertising department—Sales statistics 
that help to determine per capita consumption—Automatic machines for gathering 
statistics—An organization chart used in a typical advertising department—Ad- 
ditional office work that helps the sales department. (Additional information on 
the subject of advertising records will be found in a pamphlet accompanying this report.) 


Maxine Ir Easter To HANDLE SHIPPING Pages 110 to 115 


The shipping clerk’s office—Why it is often poorly organized—Records for the 
receiving clerk—The use of looseleaf binders to keep shipping information up to date— 
Several examples of typical shipping rooms—An effective tariff file—A standardized 
express receipt book that saved 25% of billing costs—A card system for routing ship- 
ments—How some concerns file their freight classifications—Another way to save 
time—Planning and scheduling the work in the shipping room—How express receipts 
should be kept—Why it is important to keep an accurate record of parcel post ship- 
ments—Other chances to save time and money—A tested plan that increases the 
output of the shipping room. 


GetTTiInG More From AccOUNTING DEPARTMENT Pages 116 to 123 


The three functions of an accounting department—The tendency to go to extremes 
in filing records for future use— What is the vital function of an accounting department? 
—Why adequate statistics are necessary—Why accounting systems should be de- 
vised by experts—Scheduling the work in an accounting department—The principle 
of the machine bookkeeping plan—Why standard practice instructions are important 
to accountants—A typical organization chart—Periodical examinations of all. re- 
ports—How an accounting department should be built—A card used by one accounting 
department for making sales analyses. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FROM TYPISTS Pages 124 to 151 


The difficulty of getting good operators—Why many office managers favor th® 
central stenographic department plan—One trouble with typists in general and whY 
it is important to get the right material at the start—The importance of correct spell- 
ing—Why neatness in appearance usually means neatness in work—Why the ability 
to read correctly is of more importance than speed—The quickest way of working 
up speed—Exercises for typists that develop the muscles of the hand—Daily practice 
periods for overcoming bad habits in typewriting—Correcting the bad habit of making 
erasures—Training operators to grasp an entire sentence at a time instead of just a 
few words—Why the habit of working in spurts should be discouraged—Why the 
keeping of stationery in desk drawers is a source of waste motion—An answer to the 
question, “‘How long should it take to insert a sheet of paper in the typewriter? ””—The 
correct and incorrect method of sitting at the desk while typewriting—How to get 
standard operations done at high speed—Why it pays to standardize typewriter desks 
—Giving typewriters the proper attention—An effective scale for measuring type- 
written work—A typical form letter designed to show uniformity of style in the arrange- 
ment of all typewritten letters—How to establish a standard method of scheduling 
dictation—Why a regular and definite place should be established for all stationery— 
A chart which makes standard practice instructions clear—Several effective methods 
of partitioning off the correspondence department—A few examples of standardized 
abbreviations—How to keep and maintain records of work done—Why it pays to 
keep such records—Effective ways of coaching operators—Why speed contests are 
sometimes advisable—Placing bulletins in the typist department—Various methods 
of measuring typewritten work. 


Tue OFFIcE SIDE OF CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS Pages 152 to 157 


An explanation of effective records that help catch ‘‘dead beats”—Cards for filing 
credit information—Effective methods of securing credit statements from customers— 
A typical statement for prospective credit customers to fill out—Records that em- 
phasize the points to be observed in granting credit—Why it is important to schedule 
credit department work—Outline of routine reports for the credit department. (Ad- 
ditional data on the subject of recording and handling credits, collections, and com- 
plaints will be found in a pamphlet accompanying this report.) 


Fites THAT REALLY REMEMBER Pages 158 to 178 


Correspondence files often a catch-all for everything—The folly of assigning the 
filing to the office boys—Why a simple filing system is generally the most successful 
—Several successful filing systems, the alphabetical system, the numerical system, 
and the decimal system, fully explained—When geographical and chronological 
systems may be used to the best advantage—Why a, careful analysis is necessary be- 
fore any one system is decided upon—Why all correspondence should be registered— 
Why some concerns use serial numbers on all letters that are filed—When a central 
filing department may be used to advantage—An extract from the standard practice 
instructions for the filing department of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company—lIllustrations of various filing devices and methods. 


~ 


WHEN To Use Carp FILES Pages 179 to 189 


The advantages of the card system and how to devise one—Labor-saving ideas 
in card files—The importance of correct indexing—The proper sized cards to use— 
Why it is an advantage to use a good grade of guide cards—Various methods of in- 
dexing cards—Why it pays to make the clerk in charge of the files responsible for the 
cards he handles—Some objections to card systems answered—Why the “‘tub” desk 
is sometimes a distinct advantage—Illustrations of various styles of “‘tub”’ desks— 
A visible system of filing cards which brought about a saving of 80% in the labor costs. 


PuTTING THE MESSENGER Boy on His Tors Pages 190 to 194 


Why the office boy is one of the most valuable employees of the modern business 
institution—Some suggestions on how to handle office boys—Getting at the office 
boy’s motives—How his pride can be aroused —How to awaken responsibility in him— 
Loyalty to a boy is a big factor in his success—How frequently od interoffice 
deliveries be made—A definite headquarters for the office Roy ae ” and “‘out’’ 
mail box for every office. 


SAVING THOUSANDS WITH STANDARDIZED FoRMS Pages 195 to 202 


Making a clean sweep—Forms that are not as they should be—Factors to be con- 
sidered in standardizing forms—An example of how one concern wasted $7,000 a year 
in trying to standardize its forms—Questions to ask yourself before standardizing your 
forms—Why many small forms cause unnecessary work—Why it is necessary for 
lines to be spaced properly on all forms used on the typewriter—One simple change on 
a form that saved 25% in labor—The advantages of leaving a sufficient margin on 
all forms—A table showing the standard sizes of paper—How one concern cut down 
its costs by printing all forms on standard sized paper—An answer to the question, 
“Does it pay to do pen ruling?””—Eliminating the expense of special looseleaf binders 
for forms—The advisability of avoiding special sizes in forms—Why individuality 
in forms is a distinct advantage—Various color schemes for various forms. 


How Mucu Is Losr Morton Costine You? Pages 208 to 213 _ 


Some pertinent suggestions about the office layout—Suggestions for correcting 
improper routing which almost doubled production for one concern—The cost of in- 
terruptions in work caused by noise and other disturbances—How the time wasted by 
clerks in walking about the room may be saved by installing a messenger system—How 
increasing office equipment often makes big savings in the payroll—Why sufficient 
guide cards of the right sort will often increase the output from 50 to 100%—Why 
every office should have a chair for every table or desk—The problem of keeping the 
pencils sharpened—When it is advisable to install house telephones—Why it is ad- 
visable to have chairs of different heights—The placing of drinking fountains in an 
office—Training employees to take pride in the perfect order of their desks—Several 
illustrations of well arranged desks—Why the careful routing of office work is an. im- 
portant factor in its output—Why it is necessary to make a careful analysis before 
determining how many pieces of work make up a given unit—Why it is bad policy to 
overload a clerk even though the work may be far behind. 


WEEDING Out Waste Motions Pages 214 to 220 


How to decide whether motions are useless—An example of an improved office 
arrangement which eliminated waste motion—The use of rubber stamps in eliminating 
unnecessary writing—The correct way to pin correspondence together—Why the un- 
necessary repetition of motion is a costly habit—Why many clerks who work with a 
great show of speed often accomplish less than those who are apparently working much 
slower—Increasing the office output by providing every typist with a copyholder—A 
simple contrivance that saves fatigue—Sorting correspondence before filing—Why 
it is a good idea to have several people trained to do several kinds of work. 


Less Hirinec AND FIRING Pages 221 to 241 


The importance of hiring right at the start—An explanation of what is meant by the 
term ‘‘labor turnover’—How the labor turnover is determined—How big savings 
are brought about—Reducing the labor turnover—Why the firm of Joseph and Feiss 
makes it as difficult as possible to discharge an employee—Why this company keeps 
a progress record of each employee—Why the employee should be regarded as an 
investment—An answer to the question “‘ What does it cost to train a clerk?”—Why a 
central employment department should reduce the labor turnover—Some points to 
observe in interviewing applicants—Welfare work and rest rooms for girls—The chance 


of promotion as an important factor in the low turnover of labor—How to spot the 
““floater’”—Some suggestions on special training of clerks—Some suggestions for 
making work interesting for employees—Why a definite line of promotion is essential 
—How the Ford Motor Company develops responsibility among its employees—Keep- 
ing politics out of the office—Why a careful statement regarding the relative merits of 
each employee of a concern should be made regularly—Determining promotions where 
salaries are equal—Taking care of the old employees when it becomes necessary to 
take them out of the line of promotion—A typical employment application blank. 


Maxine It Worts WHILE To BREAK RECORDS Pages 242 to 258 


Can efficiency be secured without bonuses?—An answer to the question, “Is money 
the most powerful incentive to increase production?’’—An explanation of the Towne- 
Halsey, the Rowan, and Taylor differential piece rate systems—A combination of a 
modification of the Emerson graduated sliding scale and the Taylor differential piece 
rate system—How to set a standard for salary—A bonus table for employees who 
show 68 to 100% per cent efficiency—How work above 100% standard is figured—Why 
the bonus is figured over the pay period—Why rigid inspection is necessary to any 
plan of efficiency reward—What the main object of the efficiency reward is. 


On the page following will be found a tested and very complete plan for getting the 
most value out of this report. For your convenience it has been arranged in chartform. Read 
carefully the instructions in this chart for a general survey of the subject before starting to 
read the report. Then when you have finished reading the report, again study the chart 
closely for the details as they apply to your business. 
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Read Sections XX and XX! 


Make a list of all classes of 
waste motions recorded 
there 


Add to this list any that may 
occur to you, as it Is of 
course not complete for all 
lines 


Take this list and go through 
your office on an “observa- 
tion tour,” checking off any 
listed waste motions that 
you discover 


Do not stop to correct them 


Note only where you found 
them 


Read Section V 


Get a report of the amount 
of work done by each em- 
ployee 


You need not, at present, 
make this permanent 


Get it for a day, or for a 
week 


Read Section VII 


How is your stationery hand= 
led? 


Read Section IV 
Think about this carefully 


Write down all your thoughts 
on the subject, as youread 


There is food for thought 
here 


Read Section Vill 
Study thoughtfully 
Make notes 


Make a “neck chart” of some 
operations 


HOW TO GET THE MOST VALUE OUT OF THIS SYSTEM 
STUDY THIS PLAN CLOSELY 


You will find this Report most helpful 
when you use it according to this tested plan 


OBSERVING RECORDING STANDARDIZING SETTING TASKS | TEACHING 


In your trip through the office 
you undoubtedly noticed 
many faults which could be 
corrected 


DO NOT CHANGE THEM NOW! 


Before you change a single 
thing start recording all of 
the faults you found 


Read Section V, page 53 


Do not attempt to set any 
standards now 


Otherwise you will probably 
standardize an incorrect 
method 


Read page 36 


. Put each observation on a 


Single sheet of paper 


You can make your prelimi- 
Mary notes on cards 


Write the observation at the 
top of the sheet, leaving 
the balance of the page for 
future memorandums 


Bind these sheets ih a loose 
leaf binder 


Keep adding observations as. 
fast as they occur to you 


Now, while your mind is keyed 
up on the subject, is the 
time to get down all of the 
faults you are going to try 
to correct some day 


If you store these valuable 
ideas, as advised, you will 
not lose any of them 


You may never correct-all of 
the defects you now ob- 
serve, but do not let that 
discourage you-list them as 
they come.to your attention 


Now you commence to install 
these new ideas 


First read carefully Section | 


Study! the lay-out on blueprint 
insert 


Make a similar one of your 
office 


Read the pamphlet on ventila- 
tion 


Read the pamphiet on lighting. 


Estimate the cost of improv- 
ing your office along these 
lines 


Estimate the value of the ad- 


vantages that would result 


Read Sections (1 and 111 


Make an estimate of your 
present losses 


Compare it with the cost of 
improvements 


Lay out carefully in writing 
the plan you propose 


Omit no detail that you can 
foresee 


Study i carefully before 


presenting it to the manage-. 


ment 


Read Sections JV, V, VI 


Standardize one operation at 
a time, but only after you 
have carefully studied all 
the operations and their 
relations one with another 


Read Section X 


Standardize the correspond - 
ence 


Commence the office manual 


Notice the specimen office 
manual 


Set no tasks until you have 
made a careful time and 
motion study of the opera- 
tion 


Don't be in a hurry 


Be sure you are right before 
you go ahead, for it is con- 
trary to the principles of 
scientific management to 
change a task once it has 
been set, unless there has 
been a change 
method 


Read Section XIV and apply 
this reasoning to every 
operation 


Study all the bonus plans In 
Section XXII1 


Use the one you like best, 
but be sure you have very 
good reasons for using it 


MAKE THIS STUDY CHART YOUR GUIDE 


In the 


Now comes the real effici- 
ency work 


Study Sections Vi and Vill. 
again 


Practice on one or twoclerks 
Be patient and kind 

Do not bully 

Do not get discouraged 
Do not get excited 
Teach by suggestion 


Get the clerks to working 
with you 


Coach them 


Get them enthusiastic and 
you will succeed 


You will find that many savings can be made in your of- 
fice if you conscientiously follow the instructions outlined 
above. First, read the report all the way through with a 
note book at your side. Many ideas will come to you. 


Make a note of them all. Then study the chart closely 
and follow its instructions implicitly. Do not make 
one single change until you have finished at least the first 
two important steps—observing, and record of wastes. 


vie 


SECTION I 
WHAT TO DO FIRST 


Many business men, after analyzing the remarkable results 
secured by applying Frederick W. Taylor’s system of scientific 
management in factories, have asked whether or not similar 
betterments could not be obtained in offices with the system. 
Their question can now be answered, for the main principles of 
the Taylor system have actually been adapted and applied to 
office work. 

For instance, The Curtis Publishing Company has stand- 
ardized more than 500 operations and has accomplished results 
that are remarkable not only in the reduction of labor costs, but 
in the improvement of working conditions and in raising the 
standard of wages. This company was one of the first to estab- 
lish scientific methods of office management. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, the mail order house, has 
made considerable progress along similar lines. A number of 
other concerns have successfully devoted time and money to the 
subject. 

In the Chicago Ferrotype Company the Taylor system of 
scientific management has been installed in its entirety. This 
company has been manufacturing and selling a mail order 
specialty for about ten years. In 1915 a selling plan for a new 
variation of their product had been adopted which greatly 
increased their business and required a much larger force. The 
average sale was five dollars, made upon the instalment plan— 
one dollar down and one dollar a month. This of course 
involved a great amount of clerical work and the cost bid fair 
to outstrip the profit. 

The orders were arriving about twice as fast as the office force 
could take care of them. There was little system, and most of 
that was a holdover from an earlier campaign of an entirely 
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Some examples of 
the results secured 
‘in offices 


A number of other 
concerns have suc- 
cessfully devoted time 
and money to the 
subject 


The system met this 
problem 


The force reduced 
one half 


A 500% increase in 
effectiveness 


The two methods of 
dividing and laying 
out office work 


different nature. Ninety per cent of the employees were new 
and had to be trained—but there were no “trainers.” ‘There was 
an avalanche of correspondence and orders. Conditions could 
hardly have been worse. 

After twelve months’ use of the Taylor system of scientific 
management there is now an effectual organization giving 
prompt service to customers, with high standards of attain- 
ment and comparatively low labor costs. In 1915 there were 
225 office employees. This force has been reduced one half in 
spite of the fact that alterations in the original plan actually 
made more clerical work necessary. 

Some of the savings effected by the system will be evident 
when it is stated that the correspondents now handle an aver- 
age of 60 letters an hour; formerly it was difficult to keep up 
to 20 letters an hour all day. 

Here area few examples: In opening advertising inquiries, 
the standard is now 500 an hour; the average was formerly 100 
an hour. In opening general mail the standard is 300 an hour, 
which is often exceeded, as compared with 100, the old average. 
Typing letters: the standard is 200 square inches an hour, com- 
pared with 100 an hour before. An order goes through the 
house in two hours; it formerly often took from four to five 
days. Correspondence is answered the same day it is received— 
it formerly required several days. 

These are some of the results of scientific management in 
one office. Let us now turn to the methods by which they 
were attained and by means of which other concerns can per- 
haps most advantageously set out to equal them. 

First in importance perhaps is the division and layout of the 
office work. The logical division of office work depends almost 
entirely upon the nature of the task and can ordinarily be 
decided only by more or less intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tions. It is well at all times, however, to consider the impor- 
tance of the time element. 

There are two principles in common use. The first and 
oldest is the principle of centralizing all operations into depart- 
ments—all correspondence is handled in one department, all 
typing in another, all invoice writing in a third, and so on. 

In dividing office work on this plan it is well to remember that 
the divisions should be logical and that the office should be so 
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arranged that the work will pass from one division to another 
with the least expenditure of time and effort. 

The second, or latest principle, and one which is capable of 
remarkable results in some cases, is that of dividing the work 
into groups and making each group a unit, regardless of the 
kind of work performed. 

Work can often be speeded up by thus subdividing opera- 
tions into smaller operations. ‘The size of the unit of work also 
has an important bearing upon this question and will be further 
discussed in another section. 

The large mail order houses use an arrangement similar to 
the following—a certain operation is subdivided into five dis- 
tinct sub-operations which might include: 


1. Reading 

2. Cutting and pasting 
3. Typewriting 

4, Checking 

5. Scheduling 

A certain number of pieces of work are considered a unit and 

the task is so accurately divided that each unit of work can be 
given a definite time limit and that all units will be finished 
without any waste of time. The advantage is that all the work 
on each unit is completed within a specified time limit. If there 
is more work than one group can attend to, simply extend the 
system by adding more units. 

One disadvantage is that if one member of the group is 
absent the team cannot work until that member is replaced 
by another. However, this disadvantage is of course present 
in all systems, though in the centralizing method it is possible 
by extra effort or overtime to do the work of the worker who 
is absent. 

This group method should not be used until the office is fairly 
well standardized and it is not to be recommended unless the 
operation times are well known and are of such a nature as to be 
capable of equal division between the members of the group. 

Whichever method you adopt you must have certain depart- 
mental divisions and your office should be laid out so that the 
work will not travel back and forth over the same path. 

The relation of the departments to one another must also be 
considered. If one department has relations with all of the 
other departments and there is no particular necessity for its 
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its advantages 
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the unit method 


Have you arranged 
your office with these 
facts in mind? 


Pointers on aisles 


A good way to start 


Are you protected on 
this point? 


being located near any one, it may be placed wherever it is most 
convenient to all. If, however, the work logically travels from 
one department to another, it is well to have the departments 
follow each other consecutively. 

The aisles should be straight, running through from one end 
of the office to the other. Desks should be placed in pairs, with 
an aisle on each side of the pair, so that a clerk can leave his desk 
without disturbing anyone. The supporting posts should be 
taken into consideration in your plans, otherwise considerable 
desk space may be wasted on account of the wrong spacing of 
desks and aisles. Another fact that must be considered is the 
light. Some kinds of work require much better light than 
others—see that those workers who require the most light get 
the preference. 

A good way to start the plan is to make a sketch of the office 
as it is now arranged and then draw lines indicating the passage 
of the work from one desk to another, as shown by Insert I. 
This will uncover faulty routing quicker than any other way. 
Next, upon a floor plan of your office drawn accurately to scale, 
place little bits of cardboard or heavy drafting paper, cut to the 
same scale as the floor plan, representing the desks and pieces 
of equipment. If this work is carefully done there will be no 
need of changing the layout after it is once decided upon. 

In laying out this arrangement it is important to allow for 
future growth, for many an otherwise ideal office arrangement 
has been spoiled by changes required by increased business. 

There may be certain executives and departments that will 
require private offices, and care must be taken that these do not 
absorb all of the available windows, thus depriving the general 
office force of light and ventilation. A good way to avoid this 
difficulty is to give each private office only one window and 
then extend the office out into the room, rather than to stretch it 
along the other windows. The sketch on Insert I will show 
how you can do this. 
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WHAT A REARRANGEMENT DID FOR ONE OFFICE 


These two layouts of the same office show clearly the startling waste in the routing 
of the work under the old arrangement, and the advantages obtained through laying out 
the office according to the principles described in Section | of this report. 

In the accompanying key, the same numbers represent the same pieces of equipment 
in both layouts. This shows just where each desk or table was located in the old plan, 
on the left, and the final position as shown on the new plan, on the right. By comparing 
the old and new locations of the equipment, you can readily trace out the reason for each 
change. 

Where certain numbers in the old layout do not appear on the new plan, as in the case 
of certain files, for instance, the equipment is usually done away with, or else centralized 
with similar equipment which may formerly have been scattered over the office. 


KEY TO THE TWO LAYOUTS 


. Information and telephone clerk . Mail opening and mailing tables 
. President’s office . Stationery shelves 
. Desk . Miscellaneous clerks 
. Table . Invoice checkers 
. Bookcase . Purchasing agent and stenog- 
. Files rapher 
. Secretary . Territorial sales correspondents 
. General manager's office . Stenographers 
. Desk . Bookkeepers 
. Table . Cashier 
. Secretary p . Credit department card clerks 
. Files . Credit man 
. Sales manager's office . Cashier’s assistant 
. Desk . File clerks 
. Files . Miscellaneous clerks 
. Table . Factory superintendent's office 
. Secretary . Stenographer 
. Bill clerks . Table 
. Sales analysis clerks . Superintendent 
. Files 


Under the old arrangement three of the private offices shut off a large part of the light 


from the general offices. By placing these private offices in the front end of the office, — 


more .light is' given to the general offices. Formerly only a railing separated the general 
offices from the reception room; under the new arrangement a partition prevents inter- 
ruptions by visitors, and the private offices can be entered directly from the reception 
hall, instead of through the general office. 

The files are centralized, instead of scattered here and there. The number of drink- 
ing fountains is increased, thus saving steps. The factory office is removed to the factory. 
The desks are arranged mostly in pairs, the aisles straightened out, and the number of 
aisles increased. 

The greatest change of all may be noticed in the routing. Under the old layout the 
tortuous course of the routine channel through the office is indicated by the heavy white 
line. The new plan, by directing the routine in an, almost straight line, has remarkably 
shortened the time required for an order to pass from the mail opening desk to the factory. 
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SECTION II 


HOW MUCH WILL BETTER LIGHT, VENTILATION, AND 


OFFICE CONVENIENCES SAVE? 


Since many of the factors involved in artificial lighting and. 


ventilation are more or less generally known, but are neverthe- 
less required to secure completeness in covering the topic, spe- 
cial pamphlets on these subjects will be found in the envelope 
accompanying this report. 

Good light is one of the most important requirements for 
effective work, yet it is often almost entirely disregarded in 
some offices, and in others a compromise is arrived at without 
much study of even the most elementary principles of lighting. 

Daylight is, of course, the best possible light, and if every 
_ office were in a position to choose its location, its windows, the 
height of the ceilings, the color of the walls, and similar details, 
the matter of lighting would be comparatively simple. Occa- 
sionally, however, an office will be built under careful direction 
without due regard for this important factor. 

In one office that was especially designed and built for the 
company which was to occupy it, the windows were placed with 
an easterly exposure. The morning sun beat into these win- 
dows so strongly that the company had to put up dark green 
shades which shut out much needed light for half of the time. 
To make matters worse, no one was delegated to put up the 
shades when the sun was high enough so it would not shine in 
the windows, and as a result the office was dark nearly all day 
and those who were on the dark side of the office used artificial 
light all day long. 

A partial remedy was obtained by using a light green trans- 
lucent shade which let the light through, but still kept out the 
blinding hot rays of the sun. The office boy was assigned to 
raise the shades at noon when the sun was high. How much 
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You will find the 
pamphlets in the 
smaller envelope 


A lighting error that 
might have been 
avoided 


An important point 


To what extent should 
toilet facilities be 
provided to get the 
best results? 


better it would have been, however, had the architect only 
worked out the lighting question a little more carefully before 
he designed the building. 

Few offices, however, have the opportunity of choosing the 
lighting source and must take what is offered. Under these 
conditions much can be done by remembering that white is the 
best reflector and should be used as much as possible in decorat- 
ing. Many offices are decorated in dark colors that absorb half 
of what light there is, while lighter colors would conserve it. 

Sometimes the filing department is located some distance 
from the correspondence department, which very frequently 
has occasion to consult the files, resulting in much waste time. 
Of course if there is no regular correspondence department, 
and the letters are handled by the executives scattered through 
the office, this problem does not arise. All reference depart- 
ments should be placed as near as possible to the department 
needing the information. 

Now to the subject of various office conveniences. Extremes 
of cold and heat reduce the effectiveness of your workers. Yet 
few offices are properly heated in cold weather, or properly 
cooled in hot weather. Small offices are almost always over- 
heated. 

Offices in some of the large metropolitan buildings are usually 
well supplied with wash rooms and toilet rooms, but the average 
office is inadequately cared for. The laws in some states are 
considered quite strict when they require one toilet seat and one 
wash bowl for each twenty persons, but as a matter of fact, 
from the standpoint of efficiency this number is too small. One 
for each ten persons in the average office would be paid for in 
the time saved. 

These rooms should be large and airy and every facility pro- 
vided for comfort. If the average office manager would con- 
sult his wife on the subject he would learn of a number of con- 
veniences he could provide for the women’s wash rooms which 
would be economy in the end. 

Lockers and checking systems are great conveniences, 
although a complete checking system can obviously be used 
advantageously by only the largest concerns. The Willys- 
Overland Company, employing approximately a thousand 
clerks, has provided a checking system requiring very much 
less space which is said to be working out satisfactorily. 
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Employees before entering the office pass through the check 
room and deposit their outer wearing apparel with the attend- 
ant, receiving a numbered check. 

Drinking water is a necessity in every office, and if it be 
drawn from a faucet, either sanitary cups or private drinking 
glasses should be provided. The use of bubbling fountains 
is another possibility, and they can be placed almost anywhere 
in the office at comparatively small cost. 

Too often fountains are placed in out of the way corners 
and other inaccessible places. The average person should drink 
water at least five or six times a day. If each of one hundred 
clerks in an office were compelled to walk fifty feet to, and fifty 
feet from, the fountain, five times a day, each one would walk 
five hundred feet a day. Multiplied by one hundred clerks 
the distance traveled would be fifty thousand feet, or nearly ten 
miles! Multiplied by three hundred working days, the clerks 
would be walking three thousand miles for water in a year. 
This sounds almost impossible, yet in one new office building 
the drinking fountain was placed in the hall in the center of 
the building. The building is 375 feet long and the clerks on 
each side of the fountain have to walk from 25 to 182 feet to 
get a drink, an average distance of one hundred feet each way. 
There are approximately two hundred clerks on each floor, and 
there are five floors. If the clerks in this office drink as much 
water as they should, they will walk an aggregate distance of 
fifty thousand miles a year for it! This, of course, is an extreme 
case, but similar conditions exist in many offices to a lesser 
degree. 

Noise causes fatigue, which, as we all now know, results in 
a form of poison. The average office is located in a densely 
populated section with all its noise and hubbub. What effect 
does this noise have upon the effectiveness of the clerks? 
To just what extent noise may affect the efficiency of workers 
it is of course difficult to say, but if an executive must have quiet 
to concentrate upon his important problems, it would seem to be 
equally true that noise may have a deleterious effect upon his 
clerks. Muffling equipment is now, moreover, on the market 
in various types. 

Much of the noise of a large office is due to talking. Every 
effort should be made to reduce this by urging clerks to speak 
in subdued tones if it is necessary to speak at all. The manner 
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Bubbling fountains 


50,000 miles a year 
to get water! 


Muffling office noises 


Ways to meet special 
problems 


Sound cushions for 
equipment 


in which such a request should be made, however, is quite impor- 
tant. It should be understood by all that the reason for toning 
down the talking is to reduce the amount of fatigue and not 
merely a whim of the proprietor. 

If the office is connected with a factory there will of course 
be much noise that is unavoidable. If this is the case it would be 
a good idea to consult a competent mechanical engineer and see 
if the noise cannot be reduced by applying certain well known 
mechanical principles in the placing of machinery and using 
the type of muffling equipment mentioned above. The noise 
of machinery is really the most fatiguing of all noises, and every 
effort should be made to reduce it as much as possible. 

In some localities the outside noise is so great as to actually 
become a nuisance. ‘This is one of the reasons why the upper 
stories in a skyscraper are often searched out for offices. Shut- 
ting out many of these outside noises is quite easily accomplished 
by simply closing the windows, but be sure there is a good 
ventilating system in the building before this method is relied on. 

The noise made by office machines can be easily reduced. 
Felt cushions for typewriter rests, and rubber pads for desks 
upon which rubber stamps or numbering machines are used, are 
only a few of the ways to subdue internal noise. 
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SECTION III 


WHY STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT PAYS 


Formerly some of the larger mail order houses built much 
of their special equipment, such as desks and cabinets, not so 
much for the sake of economy, but because they could not. get 
just what they wanted from the stock of the manufacturers of 
office fixtures. More recently the manufacturers of office fur- 
niture have made careful studies of specialized equipment and 
now a desk or table can be procured for almost any kind of office 
work. It is doubtless much better now to buy the stock fixtures 
when possible because of the standard quality throughout. 

Most executives use the flat-top desk, which is slowly but 
surely superseding the old-fashioned roll-top desk with its 
handy pigeonholes for losing papers. The interior of the 
drawers may be especially designed for any individual desk 
system. 

For clerks handling a large number of cards there is the 
so-called “tub” desk, so designed that the boxes containing the 
cards are distributed over the entire working space of the desk, 
thus avoiding the pulling out of drawers. Writing space is 
provided for on a sliding shelf. 

On page 16 is shown a table designed especially for 
the opening of mail. This table saves a great deal of labor 
by cutting out useless motions. In one office, desks like these 
increased the output from 250 pieces to 310 pieces per hour, a 
' saving of over twenty per cent in labor alone. Fatigue is also 
reduced to a minimum. 

Wherever shelves or cabinets are needed for storing supplies, 
careful planning can often save a great deal of space. The 
practice of making shelves of a certain size, regardless of what 
they are to contain, is frequently a source of loss. 

Manufacturers of storage bins and shelving have a stand- 
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ard unit shelving that solves this question. The founders of the 
Taylor system used a plan similar to that shown on page 22. 
Another plan, designed by Wm. R. DeFields, of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, is shown on page 15. This plan has also 
been adopted in the storeroom of the Chicago Ferrotype Com- 
pany with a saving in space of fifty per cent. 

For the sake of appearance it is usual to furnish chairs of 
the same or a similar pattern for nearly all kinds of work. The 
writer has found, however, that for certain kinds of work special 
chairs not only save a great deal of fatigue, but often increase 
the output out of all proportion to their cost. For typists a 
revolving chair correctly adjusted as to height and with a back 
rest is often a favorite. 

One engineer uses a “measuring room” into which he takes 
all employees to ascertain how high a chair is required by each. 
This room contains a row of chairs, graded as to height. The 
employee tries each in succession until the one of proper height 
is found. 

For operating special machines, such as adding machines, the 
chairs are often elevated and tipped forward at a certain angle 
(previously determined through motion study) by placing 
wooden blocks on the chair legs. ‘These chairs are perhaps 
unsightly, but they reduce fatigue. 

The productivity of one clerk who operated a hand number- 


-ing machine most of the day was increased fifteen per cent, and 


fatigue reduced, by simply lowering his table and raising his 
chair. 

Removable footrests can often advantageously be attached 
to all desks, careful experiments having determined the correct 
height and position. Footstools are very acceptable in case 
you do not care to go to the expense of attaching rests to the 
desks or tables. One objection to the footstool, however, is 
that it will not stay in any one spot easily, and as it is pushed 
about with the feet the employee will often unwittingly follow 
it and gradually assume a grotesque and uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 

Cushions are another method of regulating the height of 
chairs, but in hot weather they are often uncomfortable. There 
should always be a few on hand, however, for in order to reg- 
ulate the height of their chairs the employees will sometimes 
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THE OLD WAY 


In many offices this is the way stationery is handled. There 

is considerable wasted space on each shelf. Contrast this 

with the unit bin method shown in the illustration at the 
right. The capacity of the shelving was doubled 


A FACTORY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Here is the planning board upon which are placed job 

tickets. This department plans out all the activities of a 

very large factory. From the plan board it is possible to 
tell the progress of the work at any stage 


THE NEW WAY 


The shelves of this unit bin are quickly adjustable, as 

described on page 56, making it possible to meet the space 

requirements exactly, without any waste whatever. The 
office carpenter built it at a comparatively low cost 


250- 


TIME ax 200 cle : 


THE TIME-STUDY WATCH 


A watch like this is used in making time studies. It is 

really only a stop watch, with the dial divided _ into 

hundreds. The watch is started and stopped by the simple 
movement of a lever 
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THE WRONG WAY TO OPEN MAIL THE RIGHT WAY—20% SAVED 


In even so simple an operation as opening mail there is This ““motion-studied”’ mail opening table made possible a 

a right way and a wrong way. Compare this illustration 20% increase in the output. This girl takes out money 

with the one on the right, showing a motion-studied table and letters and pins and sorts them at the rate of 310 
which increased the output one fourth an hour. Note the sunken baskets and the footrest 


WERE 


DISTRIBUTING DEPARTMENT MAIL THE DESK LAMP 


Here is a convenient rack specially designed so that the girl Experts consider desk lamps to be much more costly than 

can speedily distribute the mail for the various departments. _ the overhead indirect system of lighting; and more fatiguing 

There is a separate folder on the rack for each department. upon the eyes. Yet a large majority of the offices in this 
Additional folders may be used for special letters country are lighted in this manner 
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use books, or even packages of stationery, which are much more 
expensive than cushions would be. 

Since the typewriter is the most universally used piece of 
office equipment, considerable care should be exercised to choose 
the make best fitted for your purposes. There are several stand- 
ard makes, any one of which it is safe to recommend, but in the 
office where most of the work is identical it is well to have 
only one kind. If several kinds are used, certain employees 
will have favorite machines and will find it difficult, in cases of 
emergency, to use machines of other makes. Inasmuch as the 
operation of a typewriter becomes practically automatic, the 
use of a standard make of machine practically eliminates any 
difficulty in finding operators. While the keyboard on most of 
the standard makes may be universal, there are little differences 
that distract an operator who is accustomed to one kind, and 
the output will be greatly reduced for a time if she has to use a 
machine that is strange to her. _ 

Companies that use a large number of typewriters often have 
a special mechanic on their staff who does all the necessary 
repair work, but it is a simple matter for smaller users to 
arrange with the manufacturer’s agency or a typewriter repair 
man to make a weekly inspection of all machines “whether they 
need it or not.” It is unwise to depend for repairs upon the 
mechanical ability of your typists. Typewriters, like all 
machinery, must be kept in perfect condition if perfect work 
is desired. 

Every office should have some method of duplicating, if only 
for the purpose of saving in the expense of office printing. A 
good duplicator will save its price many times over in almost 
any office, and some very comprehensive systems can be 
formulated with its help. One company has its salesmen write 
the original order with an indelible copying pencil. This order 
is taken when it arrives at the office and all of the necessary 
office copies, including the label or shipping tag and customer’s 
invoice, are copied on the duplicator without further writing. 
Similar systems can be easily devised for many other businesses. 

Another manager has his office forms printed by the printer 
in hektograph ink. Only one thousand of each form are ordered, 
and these are used as masters from each of which one hundred 
copies could be made by the boy in his spare time, thus getting 
one hundred thousand copies for the cost of printing one thou- 
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sand, the paper, and an office boy’s time. ‘The copies can be 
made quite as rapidly as the printer could feed them into a 
press, and the saving is the difference between the cost of a boy’s 
time and the printer’s charges. 

The duplicator is also handy for making experimental office 
forms, giving each a “try out” before definitely deciding upon 
it. In a few minutes a hundred copies can be had from a hand- 
made sketch that will serve to demonstrate a new system. 

The stencil duplicator has been greatly improved by the 
invention of special stencil paper. It is a very thin tissue 
which is so indestructible that after being written upon it 
may be crumpled into a wad without injury to the stencil. This 
makes it practicable to file the stencils away in a vertical file and 
use and re-use them many times. There are also devices for 
making stencils from electrotypes of printed forms, thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary to carry a large quantity of office printing 
in stock. 

The type duplicator is for many reasons practically indis- 
pensable under many circumstances. On generous runs it is a 
great money saver. Form letters are run on this machine that 
are often almost impossible to detect from actual typewriting. 
Some concerns overcome the difficulty of matching the ad- 
dresses of form letters—which are usually typewritten—with 
the ink used in the body of the letter by writing the addresses 
with a red-inked ribbon. This sometimes makes a pleasing com- 
bination with the black type in the body and it is difficult to tell 
whether the letter was typewritten or duplicated. Others ques- 
tion whether or not anything is gained by attempting to make a 
prospective customer think a form letter is “personally 
dictated.” 

Some concerns use an automatic typewriter for duplicating 
“individual” letters. ‘This machine writes letters at the rate of 
about 440 square inches of solid matter an hour, or practically 
twice the speed of a first-class typist. It can be stopped at any 
point for the insertion by hand of such personal remarks as 
“Now, Mr. Jones, we want you to be the first man in Jones- 
ville to,” and so forth, and then started up again. 

Whenever there is a great deal of addressing or writing of 
names to be done, such as circulars or payroll work, it is well to 
look into the possibilities of the various types of addressing 
machines upon the market. The cost of putting the address on 
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the stencil and the cost of filing and finding it should be taken 
into consideration. If the names are used often enough to war- 
rant this expense a large saving can often be made. 

In deciding whether or not some mechanical method of 
addressing should be used, it is also important to consider the 
element of time. Very large mailings are quickly made with 
mechanical addressers. If hand methods are used it will be 
necessary either to have a large force of addressers or else take 
a long time to do the mailing. 

Where there is a great deal of figuring to be done it is wise 
to have some mechanical device for doing this work, not only 
on account of the time saved, but also because of the absolute 
accuracy secured by such a machine. There are many kinds of 
adding and calculating machines and many new systems depend 
upon their use. . 

Among the adding machines there are listers and non-listers, 
hand driven and electrically driven. There are also typewriters 
with adding machines attached, so that the addition is auto- 
matically done at the same time that the figures are written, 
when invoicing or tabulating. These machines are of great 
advantage in some cases where invoicing, posting and state- 
ment work can be done in one operation. 

Where a large number of calculations have to be made which 
do not require that the result be accurate beyond one or two 
decimal points, a slide rule may be purchased for five or six dol- 
lars. It is a little difficult at first to learn the use of the slide 
rule, but once it is mastered it is remarkable how rapidly 
difficult problems may be worked out. One manager uses the 
slide rule in figuring efficiency percentages. Although it 
may be a little difficult to read an answer containing more 
than three digits, this is seldom necessary. 

In many offices little attention is given to the selection of 
pencils. Individual choice is allowed in many cases with the 
result that many different kinds of pencils are carried in stock, 
when only a few varieties are really necessary. In some kinds 
of work a soft lead pencil is required, in others a medium, and 
in still others a hard lead. Sometimes an eraser is necessary. 
The various requirements should be carefully studied, and 
large organizations can often make a considerable saving. 

Colored pencils may be used to advantage in almost any 
office. Some houses, for example, use a blue pencil only in the 
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save 


Another way to put 
colors to work 


A way to save nearly 
a dollar a year with 
an inkwell 


mail opening or cashier’s department. No other department is 
allowed to use that color. There are, however, only three colors 
that show up exceptionally well on paper, black, red and blue, 
hence the opportunity for a color scheme is somewhat restricted. 

There is room for considerable saving in the careful selection 
of pens. In nearly all offices there will usually be found a large 
collection of pens, bought to suit the idiosyncrasies of certain 
clerks who feel that they can write with only one style pen, If 
a person becomes accustomed to one style it is difficult readily to 
use another, but this difficulty disappears within a few days. If 
the paper upon which the writing is done is of good hard quality 
and a fine pen is used instead of a stub pen, the use of a blotter, 
and the thousands of useless motions caused by it, may be dis- 
pensed with. It is a saving far exceeding the pen supply for 
years. The size and shape of the penholder should also be care- 
fully studied and standardized. 

The question of whether or not it pays to furnish fountain 
pens is one that depends entirely upon the sort of work done. If 
the writing is continuous, the saving would be particularly 
worthy of attention. For an executive a fountain pen is almost 
indispensable, since he is often called upon to write in all parts 
of the office where an inkwell might not be handy. 

A very good ink color scheme can be made by assigning a 
certain color to each department. In one office a color scheme 
of this kind is used in five different departments and includes 
also the use of stamp pads with colors to match. Thus a piece 
of correspondence indicates at a glance what departments have 
handled it, making signatures or department stamps unneces- 
sary. ‘The colors ordinarily used for this purpose are red, black, 
green, violet and blue. Ifa record gets into the wrong depart- 
ment, the color of the ink indicates exactly where the paper 
belongs, and it can be returned. without the necessity of inquir- 
ing from one department to another. 

One manager made a time study of the evaporation of inks 
in order to ascertain whether or not it would pay to have non- 
evaporating inkwells. He found that it required about 48 
hours for one dram of ordinary black ink to evaporate. This 
ink cost half a cent a dram when bought in quart lots; an 
evaporation in one year of 8,760 hours would be 182.5 drams 
if the inkwells were left open, costing about a dollar for each 
inkwell. ‘The rate of evaporation, of course, varies with the 
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humidity, and the results would not be constant. From the 
standpoint also of cleanliness the non-evaporating inkwells are 
superior. 

Nearly everyone has experienced the annoyance of picking 
metal paper clips out of a pin tray. In operations which require 
the use of paper clips all day this waste of time is considerable. 

Does it pay to take the clips off of correspondence before 
filing or destroying? A time study on this subject showed that 
it required ten minutes to remove one pound of clips and pins. 
By computing the comparative cost of clips and labor you can 
readily decide whether or not it pays. 

Pins are usually placed in trays or pin cups, and where thou- 
sands of pins are used in a day the danger of blood poisoning 
from the continual pin pricks is worthy of attention. One man- 
ager found the use of a pin cushion (filled with sand to weight 
it down) not only a great time saver, but a great comfort to 
the worker. It is true that the pins have to be put in the pin 
cushion, but this work can be done by the office messenger 
between trips. A thousand pins can be put in a pin cushion in 
fifteen to twenty minutes with due regard to careful selec- 
tion to avoid pin pricks. In one operation, that of opening the 
mail, about two thousand pins a day were used by each clerk; 
the old way meant about two hundred punctures of the skin 
every day; the use of the pin cushion avoided all this. Even if 
the cost of filling the cushions were added it would be a cheap 
price to pay for “safety first.” 

This brief outline of how the physical office may be stand- 
ardized will give you an idea of the amount of detail to be 
considered. Under scientific management, however, the work 
of standardization is never quite complete. New and improved 
methods are constantly being evolved and tried out in order 
to keep up to date. The standards of today may be entirely 
revolutionized tomorrow. This is no excuse for not standard- 
izing but is an argument for it. Some managers of steel com- 
panies, for example, were willing to let well enough alone, 
thinking that the investment they had in equipment was suffi- 
cient for all purposes and that it was folly to be continually 
remodeling. Carnegie, on the other hand, junked all his old 
- equipment and installed modern machinery and methods. The 
result is well known. The office manager who has the courage 
of a Carnegie will win just as surely as the ironmaster did. 
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Does it pay to save 
pins and clips? 


Another small point 
worth thinking about 


Standardization 
never completed 


To plan rightly you 
must know: 


What work is to be 
done 


The work must be 
scheduled 


A schedule to be 
effective must be: 


1 Definite 


2 In harmony with other 
schedules 


3 Oifficult to 
accomplish, but 


How it is to be done 
When it is to be done 
Where it is to be done 


How fast it can be 
done 
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4 Possible to accomplish 
Rigidly kept 


FIVE PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE WORK 


It must then be 
executed: 


Skilfully 
Accurately 


Rapidly 


Without unnecessary 
effort 


Without unnecessary 
delay 


The work accomplished 
must be measured: 


If your work is accomplished 
effectively you should be 
rewarded with: 


_1 As to your potentiality 


% Good working 
conditions 


Health 
Happiness 


2 As to your past 
records 


3 As to the past records 
of others 


4 As to quantity Self-development 
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5 As to quality Money 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


This brief analysis of the principles of effective work is 
worthy of careful study. Nearly every one of these prin- 
ciples is violated to a greater or less degree in the average 
office at one time or another. Planning, scheduling, and 


THE UNIT BIN 


This is the form of bin used under the Taylor System of 

scientific management. It is planned to utilize every 

cubic inch of space. The illustration shows eight com- 
binations. Many more are, of course, possible 


measuring are the principles that are perhaps most fre- 

quently ignored. Effective work usually follows the close 

application of all of these principles to office work as well 
as to all the other kinds of commercial activity 


Sides 1" x 14° x 8 


e es ° e 
Ys Holes spaced 2” apart 
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Cast iron fixture for shelf 
and side support 


Top, sides, back, and bottom. make a solid frame 
of a size that will fit two between posts 
Uprights can be spaced as desired 


ANOTHER STYLE OF UNIT BIN 


This sketch shows the simple details of and directions for 

making a unit bin similar to that illustrated on page 15. 

The large number of combinations possible helps to save 
space that might otherwise be wasted 
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SECTION IV 
PLANNING THE WORK 


“Would you recommend a planning department, such as 
is so characteristic of the Taylor system, for all offices, regard- 
less of size?” This is a question that is frequently asked, 
but it cannot be definitely answered without a word of expla- 
nation. 

The main function of the planning department naturally is 
to plan the work. Whether or not a planning department is 
formed, the planning must be done by someone, and the addi- 
tion of a planning department may in many cases cause an 
actual reduction in the clerical force necessary, because the 
planning is concentrated and made a matter of' scientific 
analysis. 

In small offices, however, the addition of a separate depart- 
ment, with separate clerks for planning, would border upon 
the ridiculous, since the total volume of work to be planned is 
not sufficient to keep even a slow planner busy more than a 
fraction of the time. Here the work of planning can be carried 
out by someone who has other duties to perform; in fact it may 
be divided between several persons so long as the division is 
clearly defined. 

‘In some offices, especially those in connection with large fac- 
tories where the line between the factory and office is not clear 
and definite in some functions, such as cost work, it is advisable 
to have more than one planning department, or divisions of a 
main planning department. 

Theoretically, at least, every office should have a planning 
department, even if that “office” consists of only one clerk. A 
certain definite percentage of time should be set aside for plan- 
ning, and this planning should be carefully and scientifically 
done. Merely laying out on paper the things that are to be 
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The planning 
department 


How to plan work 


The function of the 
planning department 


Research work 


done is not planning. The amount of time required to perform 
each task must be definitely known, the relative importance of 
the different tasks must be considered and the work planned 
so that the important matters are taken care of first and the 
unimportant details last. With a careful allotment of time to 
each task far more can be accomplished than was considered 
possible at the start. 

The following description of one planning department will 
perhaps serve to suggest ways by which you can adapt the prin- 
ciples to your office, but bear in mind that the method described 
is not to be applied literally and without consideration for the 
nature of the business. 

The functions of a planning department may be separated 
into two main divisions: The research work and the detail work, 
of which the former is perhaps the more important. ‘This 
research work consists also of two classes: The gathering of 
information about the business from the outside, as for example 
the product and the market; and gathering information about 
the business from the inside. 

It will thus be seen that the functions of the planning depart- 
ment extend in many ways into all branches of the business, and 
it would seem that the calibre of the men required for this 
work would be of such a nature that only a high-priced man 
could doit properly. This is by no means the case. Oftentimes 
great literary works have been conceived in the minds of really 
great men, while the necessary work of research has been done 
by men not at all geniuses. And this is the kind of research work 
that the planning department does. It must of course have a 
master or directing mind who may be the general manager or 
some other high official. 

The first class of research work, that of gathering informa- 
tion about the business from the outside, would naturally con- 
sist of sales analysis and other similar functions. With this 
we will not deal at present. 

The gathering of information about the work from the inside 
will in nearly all cases constitute a very important task. The 
observers will gather data and record methods; they will con- 
tinue to study until they have discovered the one best way to do 
each clerical task. So far as is economically possible they will 
also improve the working conditions as to light, heat, ventila- 
tion, and the elimination of waste and useless effort. Not only 
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IS YOUR DESK ARRANGED LIKE THIS? 


One successful office manager uses this interesting arrange- middle drawer contains the executive’s daily memoranda 
ment for standardizing the desks of all the executives in and his “tools.” The right hand drawer contains a card 
his office. The left hand drawer contains a “‘tickler file’ index tray. Under the glass top graphs and tables are 
and the current papers needed for frequent reference. The instantly available for reference at any and all times 


A DESK THAT FITS THE WORKER 


Here is a desk made up of three interchangeable units. instead of fitting the clerk to the desk, and at the same 
The drawers are conveniently accessible for convenient filing time secure a desirable uniform appearance. Almost any 
and the stationery racks are handy. With equipment like desired combination can be obtained with little work, and 
this the office manager can usually fit the desk to the clerk, the result is usually quite satisfactory all around 
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DAILY WORK SCHEDULE 


Name Date 

WORK PLANNED WORK ACCOMPLISHED TIME 

(OPERATION NO.) (OPERATION NQ DEK QUANTITY 
8.00 8.00 
8.10 8.10 
8.20 8.20 
8.30 830 OPERATION SCHEDULE 
8.40 8.40 

GENERAL SALES STOCK AND SHIPPING 
Lost time Retail Sales Department Watch Stock Room 


Overtime 
to 


Special and miscellaneous 
Reading mail and memos .« 
Dictation 

Using correspondence manual 
Signing mail 

Conferences and interviews 
Interruptions 

Planning 

Installing new systems 
Studying reports 

Look-ups 

Making up reports 
Checking for errors 
Clearing desks, etc. 

16 Reading magazines 


FILING 


21 Filing alphabetically 

22 Filing alphabetically to names 
23 Filing geographically 

24 Filing numerically 

25 Filing inserting 

26 Filing data 

27 Filing tickler 

28 Transferring, etc. 

29 Library work 


OFFICE 


30 Mail opening and distribution 
31 Switchboard operation 

32 Mailing 

33 Office boy service 

34 Porter service 


ee ee 
AHWN-COONODOShWN— 


Supply Department 

40 Filling requisitions, New York 
41 Filling requisitions, branch 

42 Filling salesmen’s orders 

43 Receiving and storing goods 
44 Inventory record work ‘ 

45 Electros and drawings 


Handling Orders 

50 Writing orders 

51 Pricing orders 

52 Coding 

53 Handling material orders 

54 Charge and follow-up orders 
55 Acknowledging orders 

56 Auditing orders for billing 

57 Checking invoices 

58 Distributing copies of invoices 


Typing and Billing 
60 Dictation 

61 Transcription 
62 Composition 


85 Salesmen’s mail 

86 Filling salesmen’s orders 
87 Window display, clerical 

88 Window display, outfitting 
89 Consumer mail orders 

90 Dealers’ sales and exchange 


Sales, Cooperative 

92 Sending cards to salesmen 

93 Posting invoices 

94 Posting office information 

95 Posting salesmen’s reports 

96 Letter follow;up campaign 

97 Routing salesmen 

98 Editing correspondence manual 


Jobbing Sales Department 


100 Jobbing card records 
101 Jobbing shipping control 


Export Sales Department 
102 Export card records © 
103 Export ‘follow-up file 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION 


110 Open ledger information 

111 Closed ledger information 
112 Sending for reports 

113 Ratings 

114 Attaching reports 

115 Passing orders 

116 Posting credit data 

117 Stamping collection copies 
118 Handling remittances 

119. Balancing collection copies 
120 Following up collection copies 
121 Preparing Canadian sight drafts 


ACCOUNTING 
Ledger . 
122 Pulling cash 
123 Posting cash 
124 Ledger control work 
125 Customers’ balances 


Accounting 


130 Financial statements 
131 Analysis of operations 
132 Inventory comparisons 
133 Budgets 

134 Personal statements 
135 Auditing 

136 Costing 

137 Registering charges 
138 Listing control books 
139 Journalizing 


170 Taking inventory 

171 Checking inventory 

172 Packing orders 

173 Checking orders 

174 Routing orders 

175 Checking with packers’ slips 
176 Checking receipts of goods 


Packing and Shipping 

177 Packing orders 

178 Stamping and shipping 

179 Receiving goods from shippers 


REPAIR AND EXCHANGE 


Express Division 

200 Entering express packages 
201 Opening salesmen’s packages 
202 Matching express memos 
203 Completing memos 

204 Checking fan fold 

205 Checking packers' slips 

206 Distributing fan fold 

207 Insuring packages 

208 Handling credits 

209 Handling factory shipments 


Mail Division 

220. Preparing packages 
222 Separating records 
223 Matching mail labels 
224 Marking charges 

225 Writing charge cards 
226 Checking remittances 
227 Billing dealer’s charges 
228 Ordering watches 
229 Checking watches 
oa Packing,watches 


232 Distributing mail records 


Jeweled Watch Division 

240 Sending watches for estimates 
241 Reliance records 

242 Sorting watches 

243 

Repair Stock Room 


; 250 Filling orders 
251 


_ 252 Checking up watches received 


253 Making factory shipments 


Counter 

260 Waiting on customers 
261 Counting cash 

262 Delivery from stock room 


63 Cylinder 140 Analysis of charges Timing ‘ 
He Gooy ae 141 Posting bil 270 Timing watches 
lanual letters 142 Branch statements 
Time arrived A. M. Work on hand at end of d 66 Filling in 143 Trial balances LN A poo Ta ISS Ot 


Time left A. M. 
Time arrived P. M. 
Time left P. M. 
Lost time 

Cause 


Overtime 


Total time 


Comments of Division He 


Signed 


Division Head 


67 Typing reports 

68 Customer billing 

69 Export billing 

70 Branch billing 

71 Factory charge billing 
72 Other special billing 

73 Making out declarations 
74 Typing fan fold 

75 Recording packages 


Duplicating Machines 

80 Multigraph operation 

81 Mimeograph operation 

82 Addressograph operation 
83 Addressograph corrections 
84 Cleaning machines 


144 Reconciliations 


Cashier 

145 Entering cash 

146 Balancing stamps and cash 
147 Drawing checks 

148 Adding and proving sheets 
149 Payroll 


Computing Machines 
eioeniy 
50 Punching 
151 Assorting 
152 Tabulating 
153 Completing reports 


A PLAN OF THE DAY’S WORK 


300 Inspecting requisitions 
301 O. K.ing source of purchase 
302 Arranging purchase 

303 Follow-up 

304 Checking New York bills 
305 Checking factory bills 
306 Checking branch bills 
307 Pricing 

308 Entering records 

309 Making up reports 

310 Catalog records 


Receiving and Distributing Supplies 


311 Checking goods received 
312 Distributing goods 
313 Handling returned goods 


each, by drawing a line across the column at the hour the 

task will probably be finished. A more complete descrip- 

tion of this schedule and its use is given in the model 
office manual which accompanies this report 


A large eastern company uses a form like this for mapping 
out the day’s work, and checking up at the end of the day. 
In the left hand column are written the operation numbers 
of the tasks for the day, and a definite time set aside for 
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will they gather this information, but they will also classify 
and record it. 

They do not confine their search for data to the methods of 
work in their own establishment, but they investigate other busi- 
nesses as well. Some companies send these observers on inspec- 
tion trips to other offices. 

The daily detail work of the planning department, however, 
is in getting the work done, keeping efficiency records and charts, 
keeping costs records and collecting unit times. 

In getting the work done the planning department proceeds 
upon known and predetermined lines. In the first place the 
work has been carefully divided into classes and each class given 
to a clerk who is expert in that particular work. The routine 
procedure and methods of dividing the work into classes will be 
described in another section. The planning department knows 
almost to a certainty just how long each operation will require; 
knowing the quantity of work to be performed, it can delegate 
the work in such a manner that it will get it all performed in 
schedule time. 

As a means of knowing the capacity of every clerk, and also 
as a means of spurring him to even better efforts, the planning 
department keeps daily records of the amount of work per- 
formed by each clerk and his relative efficiency. The keeping 
of such records alone has been known to greatly increase the 
efficiency of many offices, and when to this is added scientific 
time and motion study the results are really remarkable. Know- 
ing the capacity of each clerk, and keeping records as to the 
amount of work done, furnishes the basis of a very accurate 
cost system for handling office work, and while such information 
is not always required, it is often of great value in planning 
new systems or methods. 

Although the collection of unit times is of the utmost impor- 
tance in all offices, there are few managers who really know 
how much time is actually required for any simple operation 
in the office, such, for example, as making an entry, answering 
a letter, or typing a page of manuscript. 

The staff of the planning department will vary with the size 
of the office, but in all planning departments it will ordinarily 
be necessary to have the following classifications of work, 
regardless of whether or not each is handled by a separate clerk: 
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Remarkable results 
have been secured 
with this method 


Unit times 


The staff of the 
planning department 


The order-of-work 
clerk 


The time-study men 


The stores clerk 


The statistician 


The order-of-work clerk 
The time-study men 
The stores clerk 

The time clerk 

The memory clerk 

The statistician 


The duties of the order-of-work clerk are similar to those of 
a train dispatcher. He must see that the work is given out in 
units, schedule it, see that it is performed on schedule, keep in 
constant touch with it and prevent it from piling up on any one 
desk for any reason whatsoever. It is also the duty of the order- 
of-work clerk to get extra help from other departments when 
the work in one department appears to be running behind or 
in danger of doing so. With the thorough knowledge of unit 
times, the amount of work given out in all departments, and 
so on, this relief is quite possible, and it often saves employees 
from overtime work. 

The duties of the time-study men are more fully described 
in another section. It must not be supposed that time-study 
work should ever cease. Of course there will be more work 
when the Taylor system of scientific management is first 
installed than after it is in working order, but there is always 
room for improvement. One manager has gone back to a single 
operation and improved it as many as five times, each time 
getting a better result. 

The records of the office supplies on hand should be kept 
in the planning department. This work is in charge of a stores 
clerk. He furnishes part of the data that are required in plan- 
ning purchases as well as in planning work. A perpetual inven- 
tory is usually advisable, and the cost of keeping it is generally 
very slight. 

The work of the memory clerk is described in Section XVI. 

The time-keeping department should keep all time and effi- 
ciency records, since this department makes the most use of 
them. The efficiency rewards are computed from the charts, 
and records of performance kept, by the time clerk. 

Nearly every business gathers statistics of one sort or another, 
but few business men make the most profitable use of the 
statistics which are gathered. Attempts are often made to com- 
pare figures which are not comparable. Certain valuable facts 
are not available because the system was not so designed as to 
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make them available. It would well pay almost any organiza- 
tion of reasonable size to employ a statistician who understands 
his work. There are a few expert statisticians in this country, 
but the work of statistics is becoming increasingly important 
and men are beginning to train especially for it. 

Graphic methods of laying out the work and scheduling it 
are very valuable and enable the planning department to plan 
the work more quickly than would perhaps be possible by any 

other method. One kind of plan board, as used in a factory 

office, is shown on page 15. The frontispiece shows another 
kind of planning board, which is more fully described on page 
71, in the section on planning the work. 

Since the work is divided into units which require a known 
amount of time for each worker to perform, it is a simple mat- 
ter to show just how much work is delegated to each, and with 
this information the order-of-work clerk knows exactly at all 
times when the amount of work in hand will be finished. In such 
cases the amount of work on the desk would be no criterion as 
to the amount to be done. The planning board shows the amount 
to come. 

A planning board is especially useful also in indicating 
to the manager the exact state of affairs in the office at all times, 
and a mere glance shows whether or not there is an abundance 
or a scarcity of work. Clerks do not usually take the trouble 
to inform the management that they have not enough work, 
even though they seldom fail to complain when there is too 
much. The planning board is corrected each day by getting an 
estimate of the amount of work left undone by each clerk and 
the time it will take to finish. This estimate goes to the plan- 
ning department by messenger about an hour before quitting 
time. 

In addition to the stores record, the efficiency records, the cost 
records and the unit time records, the planning department also 
keeps the officially correct copies of the standard practice 
instructions, and the office manual and the policy book, which 
are described in another section. 

Tf all the valuable information now in the minds of office 
employees were reduced to writing there would be an immediate 
improvement in business effectiveness. The planning depart- 
ment makes it a special duty to see that this is done, and more 
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Graphic methods of 
planning 


The records of the 
planning department 


Planning is scienti- 
fically performed 


than that, it sees that this information is used, and keeps pace 
with all changes and improvements. 

You can therefore see that although this department often 
seems to be simply an additional burden of so many non-pro- 
ductive clerks, the actual work that they will do is even now 
being performed by someone in almost every office. The dis- 
tinct difference, however, is that this planning under the Taylor 
system is scientifically performed and not done in a perhaps 
inferior manner, as must be the case if left to executives who 
already have other problems worrying them all the time. 
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SECTION V 
FINDING THE ONE RIGHT WAY 


It should be obvious that useless motions waste time, yet it is 
a fact that even in the skilled trades there is a very large number 
of entirely useless motions. 

When Frederick Winslow Taylor was investigating time 
study he discovered that in every operation there were certain 
motions which were identical with motions on other operations 
on the same sort of work, and that each operation could be 
divided into what he called “unit times.” By adding these times 
together he could tell the amount of labor that could be per- 
formed. This led to another discovery almost equally as great: 
that no two workers performed the same operation in exactly 
the same length of time. There was a reason for this in that 
the workmen did not make the motions exactly the same way. 
Some he discovered were making more motions than were nec- 
essary and others were not making the motions in the best way. 
It was necessary, therefore, first to find out by experiment the 
best way and then teach that best method to all of the workers. 
This resulted in motion study. 

Mr. Taylor speaks of his experiments in determining the 
best methods and tools for shoveling as follows: 


“We began by taking the maximum load on the shovel 
and counting the shovelfuls all day long and weighing the 
tonnage at the end of the day. I think it was about thirty- 
eight pounds to the shovel. We found how much those men 
could do when they were shoveling at thirty-eight pounds 
to the shovel on an average and then we got shorter shovels 
holding about thirty-four pounds and measured the ton- 
nage per day, and it was greater than when they were 
using the thirty-eight pound shovel. Again we reduced the 
load to thirty pounds and they did a still greater tonnage; 
again to twenty-eight pounds, and another increase; and 
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Mr. Taylor’s original 
work on time studies 


A famous experiment 


An example of the 
successful application 
of Mr. Taylor’s ideas 
to office work 


Output increased 
100% by motion 
study 


A clerk’s output 
doubled 


The time-study watch 


the load kept on increasing as we diminished the shovel- 
load until we reached about twenty-one pounds, where the 
man did his biggest day’s work. 


“With twenty pounds, with eighteen pounds, with seven- 
teen, and with fourteen, they did again a smaller day’s 
work. Starting with a thirty-eight pound shovel, they 
went higher and higher until the biggest day’s work was 
done with a twenty-one pound shovel; but when they got 
the lighter shovel the load went down as the shovel load 
diminished.” 

By the use of time and motion studies the Chicago Ferrotype 
Company has been able to increase the effectiveness of many 
operations far above the average found in other companies where 
similar studies are not made. In no case have they compelled 
clerks to work at a pace that is injJurious—the company has 
always carefully guarded against that. Rather have the 
increases been made by eliminating wasteful methods. For 
example, a. change in method reduced the necessary motions for 
opening mail from thirteen to six and increased the output from 
100 an hour to 200 an hour. A further refinement in the manner 
of arranging the opened and unopened letters on the table 
brought the rate up to 250 an hour and then to 300 an hour by 
the addition of a “motion-studied” table, as illustrated on page 
16. The amount of fatigue at the highest speed was no greater 
than at the lowest. The increase in speed was due entirely 
to the elimination of false, useless, and fatiguing motions, as 
well as to the scientific training of the worker. 

In another instance the output of one clerk was doubled 
merely by the re-arrangement of the work on the desk. The out- 
put of the duplicating machine in one office was doubled after 
the office manager discovered that the operator was wasting 
half of his time by slapping and rubbing the copy after it was 
placed on the gelatine. Not only was this extra work consum- 
ing time, but it was injuring the gelatine. These incidents are 
given to show that the work of the time-study man has more 
far-reaching effects than merely to find out how long it takes to 
perform a certain job. 

A time-study watch is really necessary. This is a stop watch, 
the dial of which is divided into hundredths. This watch may 
be started and stopped by the movement of a lever and the 
hands may be thrown back to zero by simply pressing the wind- 
ing button. One make of time-study watch is shown on page 
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15. ‘The large hand makes one complete revolution a minute 
and the small hand one revolution in thirty minutes. Each 
division of the dial represents one one-hundredth of a minute. 
The figures give the output per hour for any given time, saving 
a lot of calculating 

The introduction of a stop watch in any office is bound to be 
met with opposition. This opposition, however, usually disap- 
pears when the employees discover that its use does not hurt 
them. Some time-study men, fearing this opposition, attempt 
to use a watch secretly. Sooner or later this secret use is dis- 
covered, and then it is much harder than ever to explain its 
use. Far better results are obtained by first gaining the 
confidence of the workers and then enlisting their cooperation 
in finding the one best method. 

One manager who has had considerable success in introduc- 
ing the use of the stop watch in his office, casually remarks to 
his subject: “I wonder how long it takes you to do that job?” 
After two or three employees have been timed and nothing has 
happened, the rest of the office force is usually not only willing 
but anxious to be “‘time-studied”. When an operation consists 
of several distinct motions, the time of each motion is taken. 

In gathering time-study data it is important to consider every 
element, no matter how trivial it may seem. Even the time of 
day is important, for time studies made in the morning are 
usually different from those made in the late afternoon of a 
hard day. | 

Before beginning a time study, the method of performing the 
operations as they are carried out should be closely observed: 
write out every detail and illustrate it by rough sketches, if 
necessary. 

If the employee is a fast worker, that should be noted. You 
should also note whether or not the worker performs every detail 
of the operation at the same rate of speed, and if not, state 
what in your opinion is the reason for this. If the operation is 
performed with tools or machinery, a detailed explanation of 
each step should be written down. For example, if a pencil is 
used, do not simply say “‘pencil;” say “No. 2 Anderson.” It is 
quite possible that the make might have a distinct bearing on 
the speed. If a typewriter is used say “Merkle No. 5, in 
good condition.” It is fairly certain that equally good results 
could not be obtained on an old, worn-out machine. 
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It is much better to err on the side of having too much data 
than too little, and you cannot always tell, even after you have 
been doing time-study work for some time, just what details 
may be useful and what may not. It has been said that much 
of the data gathered by the early time-study engineers is now 
absolutely useless because certain seemingly unimportant details 
were omitted from the explanations. 

One manager suggests that a good attitude for the investi- 
gator to take is that taken by scientists, who when gathering 
data get all the facts first and draw their conclusions afterwards. 
There is more or less danger of forming conclusions first and 
then getting facts to fit those pre-conceived notions. 

After all the facts have been gathered, the work of analysis 
begins. Usually, if your time-study man has done his work well, 
he will have perhaps discovered a number of obviously unneces- 
sary details which can be readily corrected. All of these observa- 
tions will, of course, have been noted upon the time-study sheet. 
These observations should be carefully studied. 

You will also usually notice that a certain repeated motion 
was performed at different rates of speed. Why? Find out. 
If the time-study man failed to notice why, send him back 
again and again to find out why, for therein may lie an impor- 
tant secret. Perhaps it was because the worker was stalling; 
perhaps he was awkward; perhaps the motion was not properly 
timed; or, if correctly timed, not properly divided; and part of 
another motion may have been included. There may be many 
other reasons, but the one real reason must be found. If the 
same motion is repeated many times in exactly the same man- 
ner, there should be very little variation in the time. If there is 
a variation in the time there is usually a variation in the method 
also. Your object is to find the best and shortest method. 

After the operation has been thoroughly analyzed, and con- 
ditions improved as far as possible, the new method should then 
be written down as fully as possible and a good reliable worker 
carefully taught to perform the simplified operation at the new 
rate of speed. If the time studies have been carefully made, a 
new worker can usually be readily taught to perform the set 
task correctly. 

In some operations you may discover that a task that seems 
very fairly set, cannot be, or is not, reached. It is then neces- 
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sary to go into further detail and study the motions even more 
carefully. 

Sometimes the element of fatigue has not been considered 
in setting the task. Perhaps some simple little detail that can 
easily be smoothed out is causing the worker to exert an undue 
amount of energy, which brings about undue fatigue and thus 
limits the output, though the worker may be making an honest 
effort. 

One little incident related by a manager experienced in train- 
ing typists will suffice to make this point clear. A typist 
who could write very rapidly had the habit of continually 
twisting her head to read the copy, often as many as 
four or five times for each sentence. It was only a habit, since 
there was nothing the matter with her memory, as was proved 
by asking her to repeat a sentence of the copy which she had 
only read once. When it was pointed out to her that she was 
twisting her head eight or ten times a minute, over 500 times 
-an hour, the habit was stopped, resulting in an immediate 
increase of speed and a decrease in fatigue. 

In another operation the clerk had to search for aname among 
thirty others on a page. Instead of scanning the page as she 
should have done with a pencil guiding her eye, she was dis- 
covered actually making a dot against each name as she went 
down the column. A time-study of her method was imme- 
diately taken; a comparison with the correct method showed that 
she was doing three times as much work as was really necessary. 

We all have our little peculiarities. They are part of our 
nature. I have seen men who were trained observers of waste 
. motions in others make twice the necessary effort in some little 
task that they had not studied in themselves. Just exactly as 
the evolution of all inventions is from the complex to the simple, 
so the evolution of motion is from the complex to the simple. 
- How many people, in adding a column of figures say: “two and 
six are eight and two are ten?” Still others will say “two, eight, 
ten.” But the lightning calculator glances at the combination 
2-6-2 and thinks “‘ten!” He reads that combination of figures 
as a definite sum. 

Put a clerk on a new job and tell him to go ahead with it. 
Come back the next day and study his motions, and you will 
almost always find dozens of little things that are unnecessary. 

Is the clerk necessarily stupid? Before answering this question, 
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first carefully examine your own motions on almost any ordinary 
operation. Five or ten minutes of introspection will give you 
an interesting viewpoint. 

Typewriting is one branch of office work that has been taught 
to beginners by teachers who understand teaching, yet there 
has been very little real motion study done by many schools of 
typewriting. In another section we will discuss some of the 
common waste motions in typewriting which can easily be elim- 
inated, but for the present it will be sufficient to suggest that not 
one typist in ten knows how to insert a sheet of paper in the 
machine without making some waste motions. And in all other 
office work there is hardly an operation that does not show to 
the keen observer dozens of places where time can be saved by 
the elimination of waste effort. 

In.order to make a motion study scientifically you should have 
a keen observer watch the operation for a sufficient length of 
time to be able to write completely and explicitly the method 
of performing it. Until the observer has had plenty of prac- 
tice this will be a little difficult, and it may be necessary to go 
back again and again and check up on the observations. After 
the method you are now using has been written out in full detail 
it should be dissected and studied. This intensive kind of work 
will usually reveal even to the beginner sufficient opportunities 
for improvement to make it well worth while going ahead. 

From the analytical work thus done it will be a comparatively 
simple matter to lay out the work on a much better basis than 
before. You should then have the new method written out and 
taught to the clerk. In the beginning the habits of the old 
method will cling and be hard to break, but you should persevere 
until the new method is thoroughly learned. Then, and then 
only, will it be fair to say whether or not the new method is better 
than the old. If your observer did his work well, the new method 
is almost certain to be better, for he will discover that very few 
people have given any thought to the saving of time in their 
work. This, of course, means a lot of careful, hard work, and a 
lot of what appears to the unobserving to be tommyrot, but 
nothing can be accomplished without application, and if the 
observer will patiently and intently devote himself to this study 
he will surely be rewarded. 

Frank B. Gilbreth gives the following variables of motion: 
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I. VARIABLES OF THE WORKER 


Anatomy 
Brawn 
Contentment 
Creed 
Earning power 
Experience 
Fatigue 
Habits 
Health 

Mode of living 
11. Nutrition 

12. Size 

18. Skill 

14. Temperament 
15. Training 


SO DID OP DO 


II. VARIABLES OF THE SURROUNDINGS, EQUIPMENT, AND TOOLS 
Appliances 

Clothes 

Colors 

Entertainment, music, reading, and so forth 
Heating, cooling, ventilating 

Lighting 

Quality of material 

Reward and punishment 

Size of unit moved 

10. Special fatigue-eliminating devices 

11. Surroundings 

12. Tools 

13. Union rules 

14. Weight of unit moved 


SE OC Oe 


III. VARIABLES OF THE MOTION 


Acceleration 

Automaticity 

Combination with other motions and sequence 
Cost 

Direction 

Effectiveness 

Foot-pounds of work accomplished 
Inertia and momentum overcome 
Length 

Necessity 

11. Path 

12. “Play for position” 

13. Speed 


bt 
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This list is not at all complete, but it gives the chief variables. 
Some can be added that are peculiar to the conditions of 
a particular business, but all should really be carefully 
considered. ‘The vast number of variables appall the average 
observer and cause him to give up in despair, but such discour- 
agement is hardly justifiable, for the amount of saving that 
can be made even when only part of the factors are taken into 
consideration should be sufficient encouragement. Many times 
apparently insurmountable obstacles to increased efficiency dis- 
appear mysteriously upon a closer study of the proposition. 

A few of the variables of motion which might be added to 
the list in connection with office work are the frequent inter- 
ruption of the work, the infrequency of repetition, the require- 
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ment for the exercise of individual judgment which cannot be 
measured by a time limit, and so on. Nevertheless, if the prob- 
lem is approached in the right way, most of these factors take 
on a much less serious aspect than at first might seem to be 
the case. 

One objection to standardizing office work by means of 
motion study that often comes up is the fact that even in those 
kinds of office work that are naturally routine in character it is 
impossible to set a task for the simple reason that all office 
work is not exactly alike. This may be quite true, but I have 
yet to find a single operation that cannot be improved to some 
extent by a correct application of the principles of scientific 
time and motion study. 

For example, one problem that seemed at first almost impos- 
sible of solution was that termed “reading cash mail.” In this 
work it is, of course, impossible to tell in advance just how long 
the letters are going to be, what sort of letters they will be, 
whether the writing will be plain or indecipherable, and whether 
each letter can be disposed of summarily or will require addi- 
tional labor in the form of a house order blank or other office 
memorandum. We found that while some items required only 
a quarter of a minute, others required two or three minutes; 
to find the proper time seemed almost impossible. 

One fact stood out plainly—there were many C. O. D. remit- 
tances which required practically no clerical work except to 
note the source of the money and what it was for. ‘These were 
mixed up with the regular remittance letters and caused a great 
deal of confusion which made time study rather difficult. The 
first step was to separate these C. O. D. letters from the regular 
customers’ letters. This sorting was done in the mail opening 
department. This served two purposes: It put those cus- 
tomers’ letters requiring immediate attention ahead of those 
which required no attention other than to bank the money and 
credit the account. This put the orders through the house more 
quickly, and since the C. O. D. letters were handled all together 
at the end of the day, it enabled us to standardize each part of 
the work at the same time that we removed the disturbing 
factor. 

Next, we gave the work out in units of fifty pieces of mail 
at a time and discovered much to our surprise that it took nearly 
the same time to do one batch of fifty as another. Yet the varia- 
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tion was sufficiently marked to warrant further investigation. 
Accordingly we found many little phrases, such as the cus- 
tomer’s instructions, interpretations, suggestions, and so on, 
which had to be written many times during the day and which 
could be classified and put on rubber stamps, thus doing away 
with all unnecessary writing. 

We found that there were about ten different variations that 
kept repeating themselves in the letters every so often. These 
variations were then timed carefully and an average time arrived 
at for each. The average time for each variation was not 
estimated over a few instances, but was obtained by timing 
several hundred different batches. The amount of time re- 
quired for a certain variation could be predicted fairly accu- 
rately. Each girl was then given a score card and for several 
days she kept a careful record of the number of letters in each 
of the ten variations. This gave us an average to work upon in 
the percentage of each variation. We were nearing a solution 
of the problem. 

The nature of the work was so varied that it did not make 
for great speed and it was a simple matter for a clerk to appear 
to be diligently performing her work when as a matter of fact 
she was not accomplishing half what she should. No amount 
of watching would have discovered this “stalling.” Of two 
girls working side by side one would often do twice as much 
work as the other. The slow one said: “I have all of the 
‘stickers,’ and no one could really disprove it. When the 
standard task was finally set, as explained in another section, 
it was just double the previous average performance. Then 
began the training necessary to accomplish the standard task 
we had set. 

Decision being the most important factor in this work, the 
girls were told to practice making quick decisions. After sev- 
eral weeks of training the standard task of 120 letters an hour 
was reached, and on some occasions passed. One very good 
clerk, a conscientious girl, complained bitterly that the task was 
impossible. She was asked to do her best and told that if she 
could prove that it was impossible she would be given other 
work or else the standard would be lowered. She started in and 
did her level best. She worked hard, much harder than usual, 
_ and insisted at the end of the day that the task was impossible. 
When her work was counted up, it was found that she had 
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attained an average of 141 anhour! The standard was settled 
then and there. In the old way such work would have been 
impossible with the best of the clerks, but the intensive study 
put on this operation had brought about the change so gradually 
that the clerks found it possible to do much more work than they 
had believed could be done. 

On page 47 is shown one side of the time-study sheet used 


A GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE TIME STUDY 


This is the reverse side of the time-study sheet shown on page 47. The curved 
line shows the time taken to do each item in progressive order, in hundredths of a 
minute. The rectangular lines show the percentages of variation from the 
average time 
in making the study; the chart on this page shows the method 
of interpreting it. This was one of the last studies made on 
the operation just described. In this one case several hundred 
studies were taken at various times, covering a period of about 
a month, but the result was a saving of fifty per cent in this 
operation and a real saving of time in getting orders through. 
‘You will undoubtedly discover a number of facts which are 
now unknown to you if you will devote the necessary time to 
investigation and study of the problems of office work. They 
seem to naturally develop themselves; there is no need to grope 
for an idea, since the analysis of nearly any problem almost 
immediately suggests a solution of some kind. 
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SECTION VI 


HOW TO SET TASKS 


We often hear it said that each employee is expected to do 
his duty, but we seldom have any idea as to just what that duty 
is, and even if we had, the chances are that our idea would not 
correspond with the employee’s conception. 

There is little satisfaction in approaching any problem with 
mere theories. ‘The factors must be known, and the more thor- 
oughly they are known, the more likely it is that the correct 
solution will be arrived at. 

One of the known factors regarding the employment of men 
and women is that unless there is an understanding to the con- 
trary, the average employee sells his time and not any definite 
portion of hislabor. That is to say, he agrees to be present on 
the job for a prescribed length of time, but so long as nothing 
is said as to Just how he shall employ that time and just what 
he is expected to accomplish in it, he is likely to form his own 
conclusions as to his duty. 

Another known factor is that every human being requires an 
incentive of some sort before he will consent to sell even his 
time. This is universally recognized in the payment of wages 
and salaries. It is also well known that additional incentives 
bring forth additional efforts in all of us. It is idle folly and 
bad business to assume that extra effort can universally be 
obtained by a mere reference to duty. From the lowest position 
in the business world to the highest, financial reward is sought 
and appreciated. The fact that certain people will perform 
more than their duty without extra reward of any sort only 
proves the rule. And if the facts were but known, most of 
this effort is brought forth by the hope of future financial 
reward. 

Admitting these to be facts, it seems but logical that the 
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business which recognizes these facts to the fullest degree will 
succeed the most. ‘The experience of all companies which have 
tried these methods bears out this statement. 

Now, if a business man sets out to accomplish a certain master 
task, what is more natural than to apportion that task to his 
subordinates and hold them to their tasks, rewarding them if 
they succeed? Would not that be better than condemning them 
if they fail? 

There is no doubting the value of a set task. As Mr. Taylor 
has pointed out a number of times, no school teacher would ever 
think of telling the pupils to go ahead and study to the best of 
their ability. A certain definite, prescribed lesson is given. 
Every manager should set a task for himself and then do his 
level best to live up to it, especially if he expects those working 
under him to do the same. 

Certainly setting a task and then accomplishing it furnishes a 
definite measure of accomplishment. ‘There are certain routine 
duties in the work of every executive which can be detailed to 
others and these should furnish part of the task to be accom- 
plished. Setting a task for employees furnishes a most valu- 
able measure of their accomplishment. In offices where there 
are no tasks set it is usually pretty difficult to measure the 
ability of any clerk. Often aclerk who appears to be the busiest 
is not turning out the most work. 

Another valuable feature of the set task is ‘that it is a goal. 
When one has set a mark to reach daily there is a great feeling 
of satisfaction and contentment when it is reached. This 
applies to every position, high or low. 

The set task is one of the greatest stimulators to effective- 
ness. Ifa clerk knows that he or she is expected to reach a cer- 
tain standard daily, there is not only the stimulation of work- 
ing at a definite steady speed all day long, but also the pride of 
accomplishment. One always feels better and works better if 
he knows that he is doing all that is expected of him. 

How to set a task properly is, however, the great problem. 
It cannot be lightly settled; it must usually be set scientifically, 
and to set a task scientifically is not easy. 

There is great danger of setting the task either too high or 
too low. If it is set too high, it establishes a feeling of distrust 
in the integrity of the management. It is sometimes con- 
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sidered that the management’s only interest is in speeding up 
the work and expecting unreasonable deeds of its employees. 
This means unrest, discontent, and general bad feeling and 
may result in open rebellion or in the company losing some of 
its best employees. Of course, this feeling is likely to arise 
even if the task is really not too high, especially if the system 
is installed without tact and diplomacy. 

On the other hand, there is also a danger if the task is set too 
low. A low standard will show the employees that the man- 
agement is not making the scientific study that it pretends to 
be doing. It is likely to encourage “stalling” and employees 
may soon find it quite difficult to perform the task, even though 
it is low, because of the difficulty of stalling or soldiering 
“scientifically.” 

If the studies are carefully made there will be just enough 
allowance for unavoidable delay, and before the task is finally 
set, all of the avoidable delay will have been taken care of. If 
this factor of unavoidable delay is omitted the task is bound to 
be altogether too high. The habit of guessing, or establish- 
ing an arbitrary percentage, to cover this very uncertain item 
should be carefully guarded against. It should be remembered 
that guesswork is an extremely slipshod method of handling 
data that is supposed to be scientific. 

An allowance for fatigue should also be made. In most cases 
this will be purely guesswork, but in order that this guesswork 
will not be charged against the system, it should be clearly and 
definitely stated to employees that the intention of the manage- 
ment is not to get every last ounce of energy out of them, and 
that, therefore, to take care of the fatigue that is certain to 
arise from all work, a definite percentage has been allowed for 
rest, say fifteen to twenty per cent. If an allowance is not 
made for fatigue it will be taken anyway, hence the manager 
might as well have the credit for his understanding in offering 
itto them. This of course does not mean that employees are to 
rest twenty per cent of the time, but that the standards are set 
from high records and the company is satisfied if the employees 
get within twenty per cent of the best record. 

In high speed work there is no question about the value of 
rest periods. It is physically impossible to perform any opera- 
tion at top speed for four or five hours at a stretch, while it is 
easily possible to work eighty or ninety per cent of the time at 
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top speed provided the rest periods are really rest periods and 
allow complete relaxation. This fact has been long known in 
athletics; every game has its rest periods. No pugilist would 
think of fighting two or three rounds in succession without rest; 
and no trainer would permit an athlete to overexert himself by 
exercising violently for any extensive period of time without 
rest. Yet there are few managers who are wise enough freely 
to grant rest periods to employees. 

The telephone companies have recently adopted rest periods 
for their operators. Montgomery Ward and Company in 
some of its operations allows a ten-minute recess both morning 
and afternoon, and in addition sets ten-minute tasks that can be 
performed in nine minutes. 

The Willys-Overland Company allows its stenographers 
two five-minute recesses. In some operations the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company allows recess periods of ten minutes in the 
morning and in the afternoon. The Remington Typewriter 
Company allows fifteen-minute recesses in its executive offices, 
morning and afternoon. The Chicago Ferrotype Company, 
after careful study and investigation, adopted a ten-minute 
recess morning and afternoon. The result was an immediate 
increase in production over the previous full-time days. 

There are comparatively few concerns which appreciate the 
fact that the recess period is as productive to them as it is wel- 
come to the employees. All factories operating under the Tay- 
lor system realize the value of recesses or rest periods; in some 
strenuous operations a full ten per cent rest is allowed. In 
his studies on loading pig iron, Mr. Taylor found that in heavy 
physical work the worker did his best when he was under load 
only forty-three per cent of the time. Part of the time while 
he was working he was not under load, but in addition to this 
he was allowed very frequent periods of absolute rest. 

In the Chicago Ferrotype Company the employees were 
urged to go outside and play during recess. At first there 
were some who preferred to sit and relax at their desks, but the 
management felt that a little physical exercise would be better 
and therefore made it a rule that employees must take the recess 
and made it very evident that it preferred them to take a 
walk outside. One of the leading business men of Detroit, to 
whom this was told, said that this was neither more nor less than 
slavery. ‘The company has no right to compel an employee 
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to go outside, or to rest, even on the grounds that it is for his 
personal interest to do so,” said he. That may be so, but if this 
attitude is taken, neither has the company a right to compel its 
employees to come to work at a certain hour, nor work a certain 
number of hours, nor accept a certain wage. As a matter of 
fact the compulsion is of a subtle nature, since the employee is 
apparently free to refuse to work at all under any conditions, 
but if a company is to be criticized for compelling its employees 
to take recreation, how much more should it be criticized for 
compelling them to work? 

The question as to just how much time should be devoted to 
work and how much to rest is a matter that has never been set- 
tled for any one kind of work, and it seems to differ in nearly 
every line of business. ‘There are so many unknown factors in 
the question of fatigue that it is difficult to get any scientific data 
that is at all useful. The fact that it is difficult to find any 
two people in exactly the same physical condition at the same 
time also has an important bearing. 

A well-known student of efficiency recently admitted that he 
had studied the question of rest and fatigue for a year or more 
with scientific instruments, and yet could not honestly say that 
he had arrived at a solution even in the one line of work that he 
was following. He secured certain data which were sufficient 
for general purposes, but the puzzling fact remained that with 
no two operators did the same conditions prevail. Some oper- 
ators would have a curve gradually dropping off after a period 
of an hour or so until noon, and then a rise with another drop 
towards the end of the day. Others would gradually improve 
as the day went on and do their best work in the latter part of 
the day. 

Similar results were obtained from about fifty tests on the 
single operation of typewriting. These tests each covered a 
period of three and one-half hours. There were three tests for 
each operator, as follows: 

No. 1. Work at top speed for three and one-half hours 
without any rest at all. 

No. 2. Work at top speed for fifty-four minutes, and then 
rest for six minutes; continue this for three and one-half hours. 

No. 3. Work nine minutes, rest one minute, and continue 
this for three and one-half hours. 
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The records of work and errors were taken in ten-minute 
periods, and the results showed that in each test there was a 
dropping off in the quantity of work performed after the 
third ten-minute period. ‘There was a decided difference in 
the percentage of errors, the ideal condition being where there 
was a rest every ten minutes. It is evident that continuous 
top-speed work means an increase in errors as fatigue grows. 

Fatigue creates a poison which accumulates. If frequent 
rest is allowed, this toxin does not have an opportunity to 
accumulate and is easily thrown off by the body. If, however, 
the fatiguing work is continued for long periods, there comes a 
point when the body has accumulated so much toxin that it 
requires a very long rest to recover. This much has been 
established by medical authorities for years, yet few managers 
have taken the lesson to heart and made it their business to see 
that their employees do not accumulate so much of this toxin 
that their productivity is lessened. 

Though I do not by any means claim to have solved the 
question of fatigue, I have demonstrated, to my own satisfac- 
tion at least, that an eight-hour day, with thirty minutes rest 
divided into fifteen-minute periods, is a more productive day 
so far as office work is concerned than an_eight-and-one-half- 
hour day with no rest periods. 

After the task has been scientifically set comes the difficulty 
of accomplishing it. This is in the beginning a very ticklish 
proposition and one that calls forth all of the diplomacy and 
tact one possesses. Since the task is usually set at from fifty 
to one hundred per cent more than was previously done, it is 
naturally somewhat humiliating for the employee to be told ~ 
that the work can be done so much faster than it is being done. 

First comes the problem of training. Very few tasks will 
have been set without a change in the method and this new 
method must be taught. This is very important indeed. If 
the work is merely turned over to a clerk and he is told to go 
ahead and do the work, the result is almost certain to be a fail- 
ure. In those factories where scientific management has been 
installed the training is very thorough. In the Clothcraft 
Shops of Joseph and Feiss at Cleveland the training is carried 
on and closely watched for a period of two or three weeks, if 
mecessary. A graphic record keeps track of the daily progress. 

Every motion is taught precisely, and the teacher is con- 
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ONE RESULT OF CONTINUOUS TOP-SPEED WORK 


The heavy line indicates the number of words a minute 

written by the operator. The dotted line indicates the 

fatigue by the number of typographical errors in each 1,000 
words. The records were taken in ten-minute periods 
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A SIX MONTH’S RECORD 


This is the record of one typist. Her average for the 

first week was 65 inches, and for the last week 237 inches, 

an increase of nearly 270%. She began below the de- 
partment average and ended considerably above it 
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WHAT ONE MINUTE’S REST SHOWED 


The chart to the left shows that at continued top speed the 

number of errors increased with the fatigue. With one 

minute’s rest in every ten, however, the effectiveness of the 
same operator was almost constant, as shown above 
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THE TIME-STUDY RECORD 


On a sheet like this the time-study man records the name 
of each operation and the exact time of performing it. The 
reverse of this sheet is illustrated on page 40. The results 
of many such studies help to determine the standard time 
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Training schools for 
employees 


Getting the clerk 
interested 


Getting the friendly 
cooperation of clerks 


stantly at the side of the worker during the entire period of 
training. It may seem to the casual observer that this method 
is expensive. On the contrary, it is the cheapest possible 
method, and far better than the old-fashioned apprentice sys- 
tem, under which the beginner was put at some trivial task, 
because he or she would work at low wages, and then allowed 
to dabble a little at a time in some of the higher-priced work. 
‘By the newer method of training a worker becomes highly pro- 
ductive in a very short time, while in the old way it often took 
years for an employee to become worth while. 

A large number of corporations already have training schools 
for their employees, in which the elementary education is given 
and the various operations taught. This method has been used 
more especially in teaching salesmen and clerks in retail or 
department stores, but it is being more and more adopted in 
offices. A school of course is usually out of question in a small 
office, but there is no reason why there should not be teachers 
for each operation. 

One of the chief factors in getting a task done is to get the 
employee interested in the work. This can easily be done if the 
head of the department, or the man in charge of the efficiency 
work, is one of these fortunate individuals with the faculty of 
instilling enthusiasm into others. Friendliness and thoughtful- 
ness are very important factors. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Clothcraft Shops of Joseph and Feiss is the fact 
that both Mr. Joseph and Mr. Feiss know practically every one 
of their 750 employees by name. The friendly greetings re- 
ceived from the employees as these two men pass through the 
factory show that this acquaintance is sincere. 

I have almost always found that the department or office 
manager who is in close, friendly touch with the employees is 
the one who has the most efficient organization. 'The man who 
never says “good morning” to his employees will find it a very 
difficult matter indeed to induce those clerks to do their best. 
A smile and a word of encouragement are often worth more 
than salary. Every office manager likes to know that his 
superior appreciates his work and he treasures every word of 
encouragement and just praise, quite as much as he treasures 
his pay check—in fact more, for he feels that his salary is due 
him, while the smile and the word of cheer is a bonus and a 
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premium. The general manager feels the same way when the 
president cheers him up, and even the members of the board of' 
directors like a little “jolly” now and then from the stockhold- 
ers. If this works with the men higher up, it is only natural 
to assume that it works with the men lower down. Among our 
friends, whom do we like the most? Those who are continu- 
ously criticizing us? Or those who, while occasionally criticiz- 
ing us, also present us with a few words of encouragement? 
Enthusiasm is one of the greatest stimulators to efficiency. 
Everything possible should be done to create an esprit de corps. 
An organization which is filled from top to bottom with a spirit 
of cooperation and enthusiasm will go ahead and beat the world. 


This kind of enthusiasm is easy to create if the management. 


will let it be understood that they deal fairly with the employees. 
_ Let the stand of the company always be: “We will take care 
of our men, no matter what happens.” 

In the Clothcraft Shops, mentioned above, the employment 
and the “betterment” departments have been combined into one 
of the most efficient service departments that I have ever seen. 
Everything that would tend to make the organization coherent 
has been done. The whole factory seems like one great family, 
except that there seems to be more of a friendly feeling than 
is sometimes found in some large families. 

One of the chief things done to cultivate esprit de corps is the 
personal interest taken in each employee. The first thing done 
when a girl joins the organization is to introduce her to the girl 
who heads the lunch table to which she is assigned. This girl 
is chosen as the head of the table because of her qualities as a 
“mixer.”” She makes it her special duty to see that the newcomer 
is introduced to everyone at the table and made to feel at home 
generally. This is a bit of thoughtfulness that is rarely met 
with in other organizations. Furthermore, the newcomer is 
introduced into the various games that are played on the recrea- 
tion grounds. The service department follows up this work, 
which is not allowed to lag. If the newcomer has not taken 
books from the library, or joined one of the athletic clubs, or 
taken some sort of interest in the same things that the other girls 
do, the service department tries to awaken her interest. Let 
me quote from a paper that Mr. Feiss read recently before the 
Society to Promote the Science of Management: 
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The kind of office 
organization that . 
makes records 


Cultivating an 
esprit de corps 


Separate recreation grounds are provided where vari- 
ous sports are indulged in at the noon hour and at other 
times. ‘The recreation grounds form a big factor in the 
follow-up work of the individual. Noonday recreations 
are beginning to be recognized for their beneficial effect 
on industrial work. Separate reading rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms are also maintained. ‘These are used exten- 
sively in inclement weather. ‘There is dancing on regular 
days in the women’s recreation room, music being furnished 
by the factory orchestra. The recreation rooms are also 
used for many other purposes. During the winter parties 
are given by the different divisions of the shop. Enter- 
tainment is furnished entirely by members of the organiza- 
tion and their families. These parties are attended by 
all, including the members of the firm, and are not only a 
source of enjoyment, but tend to develop democracy and 


good spirit. 
The point of personal Other activities of recreational and social nature are 
contact the dancing classes and various leagues for baseball, quoits, 


captain ball, etc. These leagues are composed of groups 
within the organization itself. The Choral Club is espe- 
cially worthy of mention. Its popularity can be measured 
by its size, which during the past season was in excess of 
two hundred members. Records of twenty men and ten 
men at the Clothcraft Shops, picked at random from those 
who make daily use of the recreation facilities, showed in 
every case, with but two exceptions, a record of efficiency 
far above the average. 


Further on in the same paper, Mr. Feiss emphasizes the 
importance of the right spirit in attempting to foster this sort 
of cooperation: 


One of the most important functions of the employment 
and service department is to develop organization spirit 
and free expression of personal and public opinion. It 
forms a direct channel of expression from its source to 
the ear of the management. In fact the chief purpose of a 
scientifically organized department is nothing more than 
the development of intimate personal contact so necessary 
to management. 


At the Clothcraft Shops about one fifth of the total 
number of employees come daily in contact with the em- 
ployment and service department. All cases where direct 
contact with the management would be beneficial are im- 
mediately referred to it. This requires constant daily 
contact of the management with the department and brings - 
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it into intimate relationship with a great many more cases 
than would be possible in the average organization of 
much smaller size. Wherever the management assumes 
the policy of the closed door this department may well be 
shut down. 


Results cannot be accomplished in the spirit of charity, 
but must emanate entirely from a sense of justice. It 
must be understood that work along the lines described 
above can never take the place of wages. Such work must 
have as a reason for its existence, not only increased effi- 
ciency, but the increased reward to which efficiency is 
entitled. In a chart showing the progress of the Cloth- 
craft Shops in respect to wages and efficiency from June, 
1910, to January, 1915, we show during this period an 
increase in production of forty-two per cent; an increase 
in the average individual hourly wages of forty-five per 
cent; weekly wages, thirty-seven per cent; and a decrease 
in total manufacturing cost of ten per cent. During this 
period the weekly working schedule was reduced from fifty- 
four to forty-eight hours. 


In addition to this welfare or betterment work, I have always 
found the best results are obtained by regular publicity through- 
out the organization. If an employee makes a good record, 
publish the fact to all of his or her fellow employees. Charts 
showing the progress of each individual are always valuable 
and closely studied by the workers. Make the work interesting! 
There is nothing so interesting as work, if it is approached in 
the right spirit; and the attitude of the company is usually the 
attitude of its employees. If the company treats its employees 
as so many hirelings, the employees are bound to look upon their 
work as something to do as little of as possible. 

In the correspondence department of the Chicago Ferrotype 
Company the manager devised an interesting game by which to 
get an enormous accumulation of work done in record time. 
There were thousands of unanswered letters on hand and it was 
extremely important that they be answered as quickly as pos- 
sible. A large chart was placed on the wall, consisting of a lot 
of squares. In each square were the figures “25,” indicating 
the number of letters that constituted one unit of work. There 
were as many of these “25’s” as there were units of work to be 
done. As fast as the correspondents finished twenty-five let- 
ters they got up and marked off one of the squares with a blue 
- pencil, and as fast as the mail opening department received new 
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‘‘Press-agenting”’ 
the star workers 


This plan cleaned up 
accumulated work 
quickly 


A graphic chart of 
progress 


How one manager 
coaches his typists 


letters they added 25’s. It was a constant struggle to get more 


25’s crossed off than were put on, and the interest aroused was 
very keen. | 

If one girl lagged behind and did not do her share she was 
quickly detected and reformed by the other workers themselves, 
for each contestant was interested in the work of every other. 
Never have [seen a pile of correspondence disappear so rapidly. 
The head of the department was constantly mingling among 
the correspondents, “coaching” them. It was really great 
sport, and at the end of three days the work was all cleaned up 
and the workers were apparently sorry that the “game” was 
over. ‘This, however, was a pure case of “speeding up” and not 
to be recommended as a steady plan, but only for use in similar 
emergency cases. 

For steady progress the writer recommends a plan like that 
indicated by the chart shown on Insert II. This chart repre- 
sented the increasing effectiveness of a typist department. The 
original consisted of three colors of stars: green, representing 
seventy-five per cent of the standard task or under; red, repre- 
senting between seventy-five per cent and one hundred per 
cent of the task; and gold, representing over one hundred per 
cent. The stars were posted weekly and the average was for 
one week. ‘To get a gold star meant that the typist had done 
very good work for that week, and as emulation is one of the 
strongest influences in stepping up records, it will be readily 
seen why the girls were very proud of being designated as 
“gold star” typists. | 

One manager tells how he coaches the girls in his typist de- 
partment. The efficiency was much lower than his tests had 
showed that it should be, and for a number of weeks no one 
came anywhere near the standard. Finally he selected one 
girl who had the lowest record in the office. He figured that 
if he could train her to reach the standard, the others would be 
shamed into improvement. The manager had a heart-to-heart 
talk with this young lady, whom we call Miss Slowly, and 
discovered that she hadn’t much interest in the work anyway. 
He then proceeded to get her interested in it, pointing out the 
possible rewards and assuring her that she was as good a typist 
as any of them if she only thought she was—the difficulty was 
with her alone. She finalty agreed to make an attempt to 
reach the standard, and the manager coached her with all the 
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A CHART THAT HELPS TO STIMULATE BETTER WORK 


Langley 


Garber 
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This chart represents the constantly increasing effectiveness of a typist depart- 
ment when scientific office management was applied. It is, of course, also appli- 
cable to workers in all the other departments in the office. 

The figures under each star represent the average number of square inches 
of typewritten matter an hour written by each operator during the week. The 
different stars represent the percentage of the average performance to the stand- 
ard performance. 

Three colors of stars were used: green (indicated by vw) represented 75% 
of the standard task or less; red (indicated by * ) represented between 75% 
and 100% of the standard task; and gold (indicated by 3k ) represented over 
100%. The stars were posted weekly. 

Suppose the second operator shown here averaged 100 square inches an 
hour of typewritten matter during cd week of September, 4. The standard for 


- this department -was 200 square inches an hour. Therefore a green star (indi- 
cated by wy) was shown, indicating that the typist was accomplishing less than 
75% of the standard task. During the week of December 4, however, this oper- 
ator turned out an average of 193 square inches an hour, entitling her to a red 
star (indicated by * ); and during the week of December 24 she reached an 
average of 202 square inches an hour, and accordingly received a gold star (in- 
dicated by <r). 

Where there are no stars the operator may have been absent on account of 
sickness, vacations or other causes, or she may have been temporarily trans- 
ferred to some other kind of work. 

As emulation is one of the strongest influences in ‘stepping up” records, 
the operators were naturally very proud of being designated as “‘gold star’’ typists. 
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enthusiasm of an athletic trainer. He backed her to win “over 
the whole bunch.” Naturally, this aroused the pride of the slow 
one. At first the others looked on with considerable amuse- 
ment. Some of the better girls seemed to think it was like 
trying to make a racer out of a dray horse. 

When Miss Slowly began to improve, her daily record was 
posted and all of the others worked harder than usual, so as 
not to give her all of the glory. It became a contest, and in a 
very short time Miss Slowly was in the lead with the others mak- 
ing desperate efforts to follow. Finally, when she had reached the 
standard, which, by the way, was three and one-third times what 
this girl had done before, all coaching of her was discontinued 
and it took only a short time to bring the whole department up 
to the standard. Miss Slowly, however, did not lose her speed 
and she has jealously guarded her new record, and her name 
now might well be Miss Rapidly. 

On other cccasions where it was apparent that the task could 
be reached if the desire to reach it was strong enough, the man- 
ager has offered a prize of one dollar to the first clerk to reach 
the standard for one hour. To get a dollar for one hour’s work 
is sufficient inducement to arouse the energy of almost any clerk, 
and in such cases it rarely happens that the prize is not won 
within a few days. Once someone has reached the standard, 
the ice is broken. It is no longer a question of whether or not 
itcan be done. The prize system, however, is a vicious method 
of payment for services and should never be used except for 
the accomplishment of some definite object, and then the prize 
should be well worth while. In every case where the prize was 
awarded for the first girl reaching the standard, the same priv- 
ilege was given to the others and each had a chance to win a 
dollar. Its only object was psychological—to cultivate con- 
fidence. 

There are many other ways of getting the employees to per- 
form their daily tasks better, but all of them are based upon 
giving a square deal and rewarding good work. As Mr. Feiss 
points out, it is not wise to trust to welfare work to take the 
place of wages. The worker must have what he is actually 
entitled to if the best is expected of him. 
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There are disadvan- 
tages, as well as 
advantages, to this 
plan 


Often a good place 
to make savings 


A common error 


Another easy way to 
waste money 


SECTION VII 


HANDLING STORES LIKE MONEY 


The money foolishly spent, unnecessarily wasted, and hope- 
lessly buried in the supply rooms of almost any large office 
would, if saved, make a neat addition to the liquid assets of the 
concern. Too little attention is often paid to the matter of 
stationery; it is ordered in large or small quantities, according to 
whether the manager is reckless or working from hand to mouth; 
there is little system about ordering it and much less about 
keeping it after it is ordered. A modern stores system as 
applied to office stationery, printed advertising matter, and so 
on, has been known to effect economies all out of proportion to 
the cost of keeping up the system. 

A common mistake is to allow departments to buy their own 
stationery, resulting in many small purchases of an unstand- 
ardized nature. Centralized buying always means a saving and 
generally results in improved service. 

When the amount of printed matter exceeds the capacity of 
a cupboard it is about time for the office manager to begin to 
systematize his stationery. One common error to be guarded 
against is allowing each department to keep its own stationery 
in the department and in the desks of clerks. Sooner or later 
thestock willsurely run out just when a large quantity is needed 
for special rush work. ‘I have seen hundreds of dollars worth 
of stationery lying idle in the desks of clerks while more was 
being ordered on account of “shortage.” 

Sometimes rough shelves are put up in some inaccessible 
corner of the office and the stock piled onto them indiscrim- 
inately. Sometimes there is an orderly arrangement of shelves 
for most of the stock, but when one particular lot of printing 
is ordered in large quantities, it is piled in various places in the 
room because there is too much to go in the space usually 
allotted. When the quantity on the shelves has been used a hunt 
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must be started for the balance, because no memorandum of its 
location was made. The office boy often has a particularly 
annoying way of neatly tucking away eight or ten thousand 
envelopes under some other matter that may be obsolete. Soon 
those envelopes become obsolete also. 

If no records are kept of the movement of certain forms, the 
purchasing agent has no means of knowing just what an ample 
supply is, and so, rather than order too few, he will order too 
many, with the result that there is frequently a surplus. 


BALANCE OF CLASSIFIED STORES When quantity available falls to 
Issue requisition for 
Description 


NOTE: When stores are ordered add the quantity te columns 1 and 4. When stores quantity appertioned to column 3. When stores are issued subtract quantity “ 
arrive subtract the quantity received from column 1 and add the quantity received to from columns 2and 3. in all cases bring down at once balance on hand In 
each column affected. 


STORES ORDERED STORES ON HAND 
BUT NOT YET DELIVERED IM THE STOREROOM 


THE TAYLOR WAY OF KEEPING STORES RECORDS 


This form is well adapted to keeping records of office stationery and supplies. 

It provides for a perpetual inventory. When the balance available falls to the 

stated minimum, the clerk issues a requisition on the purchasing department 
to buy the amount required to bring the stores up to the maximum 


If no records are kept of the amount of stock on hand and 
used, clerks will sometimes help themselves to expensive sta- 
tionery. It is no exaggeration to say that in many concerns 
clerks take home enough pencils, pens, penholders, erasers, writ- 
ing paper, carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, envelopes, scratch 
pads, rulers, blotters, paper weights and other supplies to keep 
their entire families overstocked. These clerks do not feel that 
they are stealing—they seem to think that it is their privilege, 
that it is one of the perquisites of being a clerk. Especially is 
this true of stamped envelopes. Hundreds of dollars are an- 
nually lost by some large concerns through the purloining of 
stamped envelopes in small quantities by their clerks. All these 
things make it especially important for every office to keep 
order and system in its stationery room. 

While the ordering of stationery is not properly the function 
of the storekeeper, nevertheless the manner in which the stores 
are kept has a great effect upon keeping down the purchases. 
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What happens when 
records are not kept 


Perhaps you may 
know of similar 
instances 


$5000 lost through a 
poor storekeeping 
system 


This plan cut floor- 
space needs in half 


The perpetual 
inventory 


One concern had on hand over $5,000 worth of obsolete adver- 
tising matter and stationery. This condition was due almost 
entirely to the lack of a proper storekeeping system. Printed 
matter has a high initial price and an extremely low junk value. 
There are few things as useless as obsolete printed matter. 

In a well-planned stationery room a perpetual inventory is 
kept, and supplies are issued only on a requisition properly 
signed by someone in authority. All supplies are carefully 
recorded and charged against the proper department as de- 
livered. The stock is piled neatly in unit bins, is well indexed 
and can easily be located. ‘The storekeeper can at all times give 
instantly the amount on hand of any form, and in a few minutes 
can give the purchasing agent an idea as to how long it will last 
under normal conditions. 

In one concern the shelves were arranged an equal distance 
apart in the stockroom. Before any stock was put on them 
they presented an orderly appearance; but after being filled 
they looked like the shelves shown on page 15. Note par- 
ticularly the great amount of waste space. ‘This room soon 
became filled with shelves and stationery piled in the wasteful 
manner indicated. There were two remedies, either to enlarge 
the room, which was impracticable, or else to economize on space. 
The unit bin shown on page 15 solved the question. Over 
twice the amount of stock was put in the same space, with the 
added convenience of being able to change the spacing of the 
shelves at any time with but little labor. 

There are a number of different kinds of unit bins on the 
market, but the one referred to was made by the office carpenter. 
In the uprights the holes are bored two inches apart and in 
the top and bottom shelves the holes are bored three inches 
apart. Into these holes are placed dowels on which the shelves 
are laid. In order to change the spacing of the shelf it is only 
necessary to take out the dowel and insert it where desired. 

All stationery on hand is entered on sheets similar to the form 
shown on page 55. ‘This shows the amount on hand, the 
amount ordered and the amount assigned to orders. The 
columns for “amounts apportioned” are only used for form 
letters or other advertising matter issued in large quantities. 
Whenever it appears necessary to get out a special mailing of 
advertising matter this is immediately apportioned, so that it 
will be reserved for the mailing. ‘If the daily use of this form 
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reduced the amount on hand to the minimum, it would be neces- 
sary to hold off the mailing until new pieces could be ordered. 
To prevent such a thing happening the stock is apportioned to 
the special order as soon as the mailing is planned, and reserved 
for that purpose only. Thus the reserve stock is always ade- 
quate. This is important, since the lack of just some simple 
system like this often causes endless trouble in an office. 

In order to get stock from the stationery supply room a 
requisition similar to the form shown on this page, is issued 


Date 
Storekeeper: 
Please issue supplies listed below, which are to be charged to Department 


Symbol Quantity 


Signed by 
Dept. 


Notice: This order to issue supplies will not be honored by Storekeeper. unless it bears . 
the signature of the Stores Clerk in Planning Department 


Entered in Planning Dept. 
Charged to Expense Account Dept 
Approved for issue 


Stores Clerk. 


THIS FORM HELPS TO KEEP TRACK OF SUPPLIES 


All supplies are usually requisitioned on forms like this under scientific methods 
of office management. The department manager makes it out, usually for a 
week’s supply, and sends it to the planning department, where the stores clerk 
enters it on the stores record, and then sends it to the stockroom for filling 


and sent to the planning department. This is entered on the 
stores record by the stores clerk, charged to the department on 
a special card ledger account, and sent to the stockroom for 
later delivery. It is a rule that requisitions have to be in the 
planning department at a certain hour in order to get supplied 
that day. Department heads are urged to order a sufficient 
supply and to order it in time to save extra trips to the stock- 
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The stationery 
requisition 


Standard requisitions 
that save time 


How the stock cards 
are indexed 


room. This makes it necessary for plans to be made in advance. 

In order to cut down the large number of requisitions it was 
figured what amount of each form would last approximately 
one week and a standard order is issued for that quantity of 
each form once a week. This order is made up in leisure time 
by the stock clerk and delivered without a special requisition at 
the stated time. 

By charging each department with stationery ordered an 
approximate cost system was arrived at. This also helps to 
keep orders within reason, resulting in a very appreciable 
economy. 

The stockkeeper does not keep an inventory or make 
entries of any kind. He issues stock only upon requisition and 
the stock records are kept in the planning department. When- 
ever stock reaches the minimum the stockkeeper is instructed 
to make a physical count to check with the records. At inven- 
tory-taking time the records in the planning department are 
considered sufficiently accurate, thus saving a lot of time in 
counting. 

In some offices the stock record is kept on the outside of a large 
envelope containing a sample of the printed matter. The 
stockkeeper has a card index to the stock, classified and cross- 
indexed under the following items: 


As to form number 
As to bin number 
As to name 

As to department 
As to use 


This extensive cross-indexing has only to be done once and 
Saves an immense amount of time when a new clerk has to look 
up stock. As a rule, however, since the bin number is on the 
balance-of-classified-stores record, this number is quoted on the 
requisition and saves all references to the index by the store- 
keeper. 7 

By the use of a system similar to this, hundreds of dollars 
can be saved by the average concern. It must be rigorously 
followed, however, and such sophistical arguments as “issuing 
a requisition for a lead pencil being more expensive than the 
pencil” should not be allowed unduly to influence its installa- 
tion. 'The saving will pay for a great many lead pencils. 
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SECTION VIII 


PUTTING THE WORK THROUGH ON TIME 


It may seem easy to separate a particular piece of clerical 
work, such as copying orders, invoicing, and so on, into smaller 
operations and to outline a routine procedure. Yet right here 
there are more openings for waste effort than almost anywhere 
else. In some offices the output has often been doubled by 
merely changing the procedure. Routine procedure has be- 
come a matter of evolution; in very few places has the question 
been scientifically studied. 

One probable reason is that most offices were once much 
smaller than they now are and the work was often done by 
some patient, hard-working fellow who finally reached the limit 
of his capacity and had to give up some of his work. The first 
work that he gave up was usually of a repetitive or routine 
nature and hence easily taught. Thus the easy jobs were 
gradually given to clerks who perhaps did the work any way 
they saw fit. ‘The kind that was not transferred was hard to 
teach and a supposed lack of time for teaching others kept the 
work in the hands of oneman. The resulting situation usually 
is that although this one man has given up a large part of his 
work he is still the hardest-worked man in the office. This is 
not a fanciful picture. It can be duplicated in hundreds of 
offices. Few men take the time to get outside of their work 
and look in at it. They remain buried and wonder why their 
lot is so hard. | 

Here is another example of inefficiency in routine. F’ew men 
have any idea as to what the actual output of a certain operation 
is, to say nothing of what it should be. Ask someone in your 
office how many invoices can be made out in one day. The reply 
usually will be: ‘Well, that is a hard question to answer, it 
varies so. Sometimes it is more and sometimes it is less.” This 
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The chances for waste 
in routing 


Do you know what 
your output should 
be? 


An exceptionally bad - 


example 


The causes of delay 
discovered by 
analysis 


The right way takes 
one fortieth as much 
time as the wrong 
way in this case 


is simply an evasive way of saying that they know nothing 
about it. 

In one case it was found that orders averaged ten days to go 
from the sales department to the factory. This sounds ridicu- 
lous, especially when it is considered that the orders passed 
through only five hands to reach the factory; nevertheless it is 
true. Some orders took as many as twenty-six days. 

When the executive in charge was asked to what cause he 
attributed this unheard-of delay he replied: 

“To the inefficiency of my clerks.” 

“How many of these operations can a good clerk perform in 
an hour?” he was asked. 

“T do not know.” 

“How many are being made at the present time?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Then,” he was asked, “how can you say your clerks are 
inefficient when you yourself neither know how many opera- 
tions they should do nor how many they are doing? How can 
you condemn the clerks when you have no method of measuring 
their efficiency?” 

As a matter of fact, in this particular case the cause of delay 
was due to a number of things, in which the inefficiency of the 
clerks was really the smallest factor. ‘The system was so ar- 
ranged that there was no provision for taking care of the excep- 
tional items, of which there were quite a number in the course 
of aday. Clerks had to perform the work that. could be done 
just as well by a messenger boy. ‘The records were kept in 
looseleaf books which often had to be consulted by several clerks 
at the same time, causing delay. Indeed, nearly all the regular 
work was delayed until the exceptional items were disposed of, 


whereas there was in reality quite enough of the exceptional | 


items to keep one person busy all the time. The working con- 
ditions were poor, the light was bad, supervision was lacking 
and there were many other hindrances for which the clerks were 
not responsible. 

After careful observations were made over a reasonable 
period of time, certain changes were put into effect which re- 
duced the handling time of an order from ten days to two 
hours! . 

Seldom is the division of the work in an office logical. It is 
not at all unusual to find work so divided that some clerks are 
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extremely busy while others have time to spare. And the 
positive wonder of it all is that this condition goes on for years 
without being observed by the executive. The real secret of 
this is that the executive has so many problems of his own to 
handle that he has no time to see anything else. He is in the 
midst of inefficiency but cannot see it. An outsider can see 
in a few hours what the executive does not know exists. 

In dividing the work one must first of all dissect the entire 
routine and carefully consider each tiny operation. To be 
thorough, this division should be made without consideration 
of the clerks or the present method. For example, suppose 
it is desired to route the order from its arrival in the mail-open- 
ing department until it gets to the factory or shipping room. 
The routine may consist of the following units: 


Opening the letter and taking out contents 
Handling cash, if any 

Passing order for credit 

Looking up on records or mercantile books 
Interpreting the order 

Manifolding the order 

Inspecting the manifolded order 

Passing to shipping room or factory 


ge ST abel ae 


Sometimes the order must be recorded and occasionally it 
passes through several other operations, but these eight serve 
to explain the idea. ach operation consists of several distinct 
sub-operations or motions; therefore we must consider the 
arrangement of the work on the desk and many other factors. 

Each operation must be closely studied and the results care- 
fully recorded. It must be studied first with regard to the 
nature of the work, second with respect to the length of time (the 
average time taken over many orders), and, third, as to the 
special skill required. Many studies must be made both as to 
individual time and complete time. 

The length of time required to make these studies properly 
varies of course with the volume of work, the number of opera- 
tions, and their nature. In some cases it will take days, in 
others weeks, but the work must be done carefully and conclu- 
sions must not be too hasty. 

In one of the large mail order houses this study occupied about 
three months, but the result was an actual saving of forty-five 
per cent in the amount of labor, as well as a shortening of the 
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time required for the complete routine from six hours to two 
hours, so it will readily be seen that this sort of intensive study 
pays good dividends. 

In the case of another company the time was reduced from 
six hours to three hours and this company had been considered 
one of the most efficient in its line. In labor there was a saving 
of fifty per cent. 

After each item has been carefully considered and the exact 
time known we can begin to subdivide the operations. In mak- 
ing the division great care must be exercised to make it as fair 
as possible so that the work can progress uninterrupted. Often 
a close study of each operation will result in the elimination 
of non-essential motions. 

(In order to find the time required for each operation it is 
necessary to make many time and motion studies. In this 
work still finer divisions should be made, as, for example, in 
manifolding, where we must study the time required to insert 
the carbons between the sheets, to insert the sheets in the 
machine, to type the address, to write an item, to make exten- 
sions if this work is done by the typist, and to do any other work 
that may be necessary, including that of separating the carbons 
after removing from the machine. 

These minute divisions will sometimes be so small that it is 
necessary to take the time of ten or more and average them, but 
it is in the study of these minute divisions that the really effective 
savings are made. One manager found that the time to insert 
carbons takes all the way from four one-hundredths of a minute 
to three tenths of a minute. When you see variations of this 
kind it is necessary to observe how the short operations are 
performed and why the long ones take so much more time. 
Great discoveries often await you here. You may find clerks 
doing things which are quite unnecessary. You may find cer- 


tain motions or kinds of work performed two, three and some- — 


times four times when once would be sufficient. 

If the work is not all exactly alike, and it rarely is, you should 
get an average over a long enough period to make it fair. For 
example, orders will contain from one to one hundred items. 
Do not be deceived; do not let the time be figured upon the one 
hundred basis. Get an average of the number of items for a 
week if necessary, and you will possibly find that although there 
are many orders containing perhaps one hundred items, the 
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TABLE SHOWING NUMBER PER HOUR 
IF ONE OPERATION IS PERFORMED IN TIME SHOWN 
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A VALUABLE TABLE FOR TIME-STUDY MEN 


In making time studies it is necessary to find out quickly 
the comparative value of certain methods. This usually 
requires a considerable amount of figuring. The table 
illustrated here gives the number of operations an hour for 


every time from one one-hundreth of a minute per opera- 
tion to three anda half minutes. The figures in the “time” 
columns represent the number of minutes or the fraction 
of a minute that is required to perform one operation 
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average is really only three or four. Set your time on this 
average and then see that there is a fair division of the work. 

It is important in arranging a scientific routine to look out 
for “necks;” that is, places where the work is liable to be blocked 
in its onward flow. Of course, if the work is properly laid out, 
these “necks” will not occur, but it must be remembered that 
just as the speed of a fleet is the speed of the slowest ship, so 
the speed with which a piece of work can go through a number 
of operations is the speed of the longest operation. Here’s 
another way of putting it: If you flow water through pipes of 
different sizes, the smaller the tube the greater the pressure, 
but, since water is non-compressible, it cannot be put through 
the pipes in greater quantities than the capacity of the smallest 
pipe. 

This suggests a graphic method of laying out a route to avoid 
“necks,” as indicated in the chart shown on page 65. In pre- 
paring such a graph, figure carefully how many times each 
operation can be done in an hour, and lay it out on a piece of 
cross-section paper. In the example given it is apparent that 
although it is possible to perform operation number three at the 
rate of 150 an hour, or once every 24 seconds, operation num- 
ber four can only be performed at the rate of ten an hour, or 
one every six minutes; therefore, not more than one every six 
minutes can come through the tube. 

In such a case, if it is impossible to shorten operation number 
four, it would be well to put seven or eight clerks on that one 
operation in order to get it through without delay, provided 
there is volume enough to make this worth while. If the 
volume is not sufficient to warrant increasing the number of 
clerks it would be well to teach operation number four to some 
of the clerks on other operations, so that they can help out. 

In this connection it might be well to consider the factors 
that determine the size of the unit to be finally decided upon. 
These are: | 


1. The length of time required by each individual 
operation 

The length of time required for all operations 

The amount of skill required for each operation 

The speed it is desired to attain 


In studying the first factor, the length of time required by 
each individual operation, it will often, be found that the time 
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“Neck’”’ Diagram A 


Acknowledging 
150 orders 
an hour 


—— S ue = 


Typing 30 orders 
= if only one person were put oneach operation, the capacity offall five persons would be limit- . 
ed by the capacity of the typing clerk to ten orders'an hour,represented by the dotted lines 


a 


THIS GRAPH SHOWS THE “NECKS” IN ROUTINE 
As described on page 64, a chart like this is very helpful 


in bringing out clearly the “necks” in the routine. Compare 
this analysis with the chart on the right, which shows the 
total amount of time wasted 
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Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &.Co. Jan. 16, 1917 
Chicago, 111. 


EXPLANATION: — This copy ts for the recelving’clerk, who will hofd It until the goods 
arrive and then, after acting recelpt, send It to the stores clerk for entry in stock ledger 
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100# Wire Nails H JQ0% || Jan. 30,917 


A CHECK ON YOUR PURCHASE ORDERS 


This copy of the original order is sent to the receiving 

clerk, who holds it until the goods arrive; he then notes in 

the third column the quantity of goods received, and sends 
the slip to the stores clerk 


“Neck’’ Diagram B 
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‘The average dally output Is 320 orders, or 40 
orders an hour,represented by the dotted lines 


A STARTLING CONDITION SHOWN UP 


In both of these charts, the shaded portion represents waste 

time. This chart is obtained by simply multiplying the 

standard number of orders an hour in each operation by 
the number of clerks employed on that operation 


SALES IN DOLLARS 
FROM LETTERS 


FEBRUARY 1916 


WEEKS 


WHICH LETTERS GET THE MOST BUSINESS? 


This chart is used by one successful concern to show the 

actual sales in dollars which each letter produces each suc- 

cessive week, month after month. This plan instantly tells 
which letters are the winners 
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of one operation can be shortened out of all proportion to the 
other operations and thus leave one operator idle a great part 
of the time. Nevertheless, you should not hesitate to insist that 
the operation shall be performed at the highest speed; neither is 
it wise to put on an inferior operator simply because speed is not 
necessary on that particular operation. Endeavor to so arrange 
the work that this operator is given a fair share of the work. 
Perhaps some section of some other operation or maybe several 
sections can be added to this one. If the operation is very 
small, you can sometimes eliminate it from the routine by com- 
bining it with another. 

In the same manner carefully consider the second and third 
factors, the complete time required, and the amount of skill 
necessary. 

The fourth factor, that of speed desired, is important. In 
some offices there is such a large volume of work that the highest 
speed is required at all times. In others it is also necessary to 
keep a full force all the time since rush periods regularly occur 
where double speed is needed. In such offices it is important 
that the work be performed at high speed even during dull 
times, in order that the habit of speed may be acquired and 
retained. ‘This should be done, even if it is necessary for clerks 
to be absolutely idle part of the time. It is usually much better 
to keep a small force idle part of the time in dull seasons than 
to attempt to hire extra people in the rush periods, since the 
rush periods of your business are usually the rush periods of 
other businesses also, and efficient labor may be hard to get. If 
extra people are added to a well-organized, efficient office, it will 
often be found that their efficiency is about half that of the 
regular clerks, causing not only a reduction of the efficiency of 
the regular clerks because of the necessity of teaching the new-- 
comers, but because of their low efficiency, the hiring of twice 
the number ordinarily necessary. 

On the other hand, there are certain conditions where there 
is either a small amount of work or where speed is not essential. 
In such cases it would be the better policy not to try to get the 
maximum output out of each operator. Work performed only 
occasionally can never be done at the same speed as that per- 
formed regularly in large quantities, and any attempt to work 
up a high speed will hardly be worth the effort under those con- 
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ditions. This does not mean, however, that the work should 
not be as carefully and evenly laid out. 

One of the most important steps in laying out the routine 
is the arrangement of the desks, but this subject has already 
been discussed. Suppose work passes through eight hands and 
is allowed to accumulate on each desk for one hour (which is 
not exceptional). This means that while an order may theoret- 
ically require only thirty minutes’ time to pass through the 
eight hands, it may actually take eight hours. 

In some offices the work has been so laid out that an endless 
conveyor belt running at a very slow speed passes alongside of 
each clerk; thus little time is lost in passing the work from one 
operator to the next. When an operator is finished the work 
is put on the belt and conveyed to the next operator in a very 
small fraction of time. At the next station a stop is arranged 
which is easily removable if the clerk at that station has enough 
work. In that event the work simply passes along to the next 
person. This stop consists merely of a board fixed just close 
enough to the belt to escape it and at the same time stop any 
papers on the belt. Such an endless belt can be constructed at 
little expense and the power required is small. 

In some other cases, where desks are necessarily widely sep- 
arated, pneumatic tubes are used to save time. In all offices it 
is possible to have a messenger boy pass from one desk to another 
every ten or fifteen minutes and carry the work through. 

Some operations will require more clerks than others, because 
they are longer and take more time. In such cases it is well to 
group all clerks doing the same operation together rather than 
mix them with clerks performing succeeding operations. It is 
also well to consider possible future growth in the layout and 
to provide for lateral additions. A knowledge of the exact 
amount of time required for each operation will make it a sim- 
ple matter to provide for such growth. 

After the route has been scientifically determined schedule a 
piece of work to travel through the various operations. This 
schedule must be made liberal enough to allow for contingen- 
cies. Just as the time actually required for a train to travel 
from one point to another is not the schedule time of that train, 
and in fact could not be with safety, so the actual working 
time must not be made the scheduled time. 

Time must be allowed for all stops. Suppose, for example, 
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that the actual working time is thirty minutes for a piece of work 
divided into ten operations. Theoretically the work can be fin- 
ished in a little over thirty minutes if a messenger is at hand 
to pass it along from one clerk to another and each begins on 
it as soon as it arrives. If, however, there is a fifteen-minute 
messenger service, it will require approximately fifteen minutes 
at each station, or 150 minutes for travel and 30 minutes for 
work, or three hours to pass through the ten hands. — In this 
case a four-hour schedule would be fairly safe. 

The schedule may be set in various ways. Sometimes several 
pieces of work are grouped together and called a unit of work; 
this unit is scheduled by stamping or writing on the folder the 
time it is due to arrive at the last station on the route. Some- 
times each piece of work is stamped with the finishing time. 
Sometimes the starting time is stamped and it is understood 
by all that it is to be finished a certain number of minutes or 
hours later. After all, the method is unimportant, so long as a 
definite schedule is fixed. 

As important as fixing a schedule is living up to it. Every 
time that work takes longer than the scheduled time, it must be 
reported to someone higher up, and the higher it is reported, 
the more effective the schedule will be. Each exception must 
be thoroughly analyzed and the facts ascertained as to why the 
work was delayed. This rigid examination of scheduling will 
soon have its effect and the schedule become automatic with 
rare exceptions. Of course, even in the best concerns there may 
be times when the schedule will be “all shot to pieces,” but 
these times should be infrequent and not without substantial 
reasons. 

Having a schedule and living up to it will be of far-reaching 
value. In the first place it will make the office more efficient 
and effect a relatively large saving in labor. In the second 
place it will have an effect upon the business that is incalculable. 
The concern will get a reputation for quick service that may be 
worth thousands of dollars in some cases. Service is often the 
determining factor in placing business, especially where com- 
petition is keen. A mail order house that can ship goods the 
same day the order is received will get business away from 
others which require several days to do so; often clipping a few 
hours from the schedule may be worth hundreds of thousands 
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SAVING STEPS 


This shows a modern office using a mechanical messenger 

system. Such a system is planned to save on messengers’ 

salaries, speed up the work, and to contribute to the general 
effectiveness of the office routine 


ANOTHER WAY 


This tube station is located in the filing department of a 

large office. Pneumatic tubes connect the various depart- 

ments with the file room, and requests for correspondence 
are “shot” to the filing force 


A CENTRAL PICK-UP STATION 


Here is the central pick-up station of a large office which 

uses a mechanical messenger system. In it messages are 

routed to their proper destinations and the general routine 
of the system kept working smoothly 


FIRST ASSISTANT OFFICE BOY 
Fred Kuhn 
8:00 Special file collection. 


Make collection and deliveries contin- 
uously from 8:30 


Make collection of dictated cylinders 
after each round of deliveries, 


Count envelopes of incoming mail, right 
after lunch, 


Answer buzzers and make up carbons in 
the afternoon. 


Second lunch hovr. 


Evenings: Tuesday and Thursday. 


THE DUTY CARD 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. use this simple method for 

showing with exactness the duties of each clerk. The 

instructions are typed, framed, and placed on each desk, thus 
giving little opportunity to forget duties 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Each clerk handling the orders on this Route Sheet will be held responsible for the orders 
supposed to have been enclosed in the envelope. Therefore, it will be necessary for each clerk before 
~ commencing work to check over the orders carefully.  {f any are missing immediate search must be 
begun. If any are deducted for any reason, draw a horizontal line opposite Route Sheet number to 
~ column headed “Reasons for Deductions” and explain why deducted. 
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REMARKS: 


A SHEET THAT KEEPS TIME ON THE WORK 


Here are shown the front and reverse sides of the route the sheet. Each batch of orders is known as a unit, and 
sheet, as described on page 72. One of these sheets is each worker marks on the sheet the time the unit is 
put on the outside of an envelope containing the batch received, the time he starts work and the time he finishes. 
of orders indicated by the numbers on the reverse side of | This plan shows at all times how the work is progressing 
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of dollars to the concern. In any case, from the standpoint of 
efficiency, all work should be scheduled and that schedule should 
be as short and as rigid as is reasonably possible. 

In order to take care of contingencies it is advisable to have 
a number of all-round clerks who can perform well a number 
of different operations, to Jump into any breach and pick up 
work that may for any reason be getting behind. 

After the work is well routed and schedules fixed there still 
remains the task of accomplishing it. Theoretically one order 
might pass through its various stages in a scheduled time of two 
hours and probably would if there is only one order, but orders 
usually arrive in bunches. The morning’s mail may contain 
enough orders to keep the entire force busy all day long, and 
mails arriving at a later time may have to be held over until 
the next day. This rush may continue for a short period, and 
while each order may be actually in work only two hours, it 
may be delayed two days in shipping. It is in such rush periods 
that the shedule is “all shot to pieces,” but, on the other hand, 
it is then that the full value of a schedule appears, for without 
it the orders might be delayed several days. 

In order to provide against such contingencies, various 
mechanical methods are used to plan the routing. It will not 
do to give more work to one group of workers than to another, 
but with the work coming in rapidly this is quite likely to hap- 
pen. To give each a fair share is the logical and desirable 
method, but this is one of the difficult problems of planning. 

One successful manager uses a planning board like the one 
shown on the frontispiece. This planning board consists of a 
board horizontally ruled with spaces for the name of each clerk, 
grouping all of one kind of operators together. The vertical 
rulings indicate the hours and minutes of the day. The work 
is given out in units of known time value, and as it is given out 
it is indicated on the board by moving a colored tack forward 
so many minutes. The great value of this method of planning 
is that work is started on its way at a certain time, but it may 
pass through a number of hands and not come back to the plan- 
ning department. A planning board enables one to see at a 
glance not only the amount of work that is on the desk, which 
could be ascertained without a planning board, but also the work 
that is to come in due time, provided the work goes through on 
a schedule. 
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The route sheet 


“A high-speed 
schedule” 


This planning board is corrected every night by having each 
clerk, one hour before quitting time, make a written estimate of 
the time required to perform the work on hand. Thus, within 
remarkably close limits, the order-of-work clerk in the planning 
department is usually able to direct the work so that it is not © 
held up at any point and each worker has an equal amount. 

This takes the organizing of the work out of the hands of a 
busy executive and makes it a routine matter. Just as the gen- . 
eral manager of a railroad does not concern himself with the 
dispatching of trains, so the chief executive of an office does not 
have to bother himself with the routing of the work. This does 
not mean, however, that the chief executive has no part in the 
planning, for he has. It only means that if everything is run- 
ning along smoothly this routing can be made a matter of the 
regular routine. There will be plenty of times when the order- 
of-work clerk will come to him and ask for more help or for 
advice in an emergency, and then it will be time for him to inter- 
fere and use his executive ability. But why waste this high- 
priced ability on ordinary work that some lower-priced person 
can perform? : 

One of the mechanical means of getting work through on 
schedule is a route sheet, an example of which is indicated by 
the chart shown on page 70. This route sheet accompanies 
a certain number of pieces of work known as a unit, and each 
worker marks on the sheet the time the unit is received, the time 
he starts work and the time he finishes. This timing is not 
primarily for the purpose of estimating costs and extreme accu- 
racy is not necessary, but the data that is contained on these 
route sheets becomes extremely valuable in time. An occasional 
study of them will reveal many weaknesses. This sheet acts 
as a constant spur for the worker, and by the division of the 
work into units makes it possible for the worker to know every 
hour of the day just how he is progressing. 

In the Chicago Ferrotype Company orders pass through 
eight hands, and the total working time is four minutes per 
order. Twenty-four orders constitute a unit of work, and the 
schedule is fixed at two hours. Ninety per cent of the orders 
go through on schedule even on the busiest days. This allows 
one hour and thirty-six minutes for working and twenty-four 
minutes for travel, rather a close margin. 

On busy days the order-of-work clerk, a girl getting $12 a 
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week, handles all of the routing. Only on exceptional occasions 
was it necessary for her to refer to the executive in charge, and 
those exceptions were quite sufficient to make the department 
manager believe he still had a position. A common objection, 
perhaps, to this sort of functional foremanship is that the exec- 
utive has no work to do. Such an objection is not founded upon 
a knowledge of the facts. As a matter of fact the average exec- 
utive does so much of this work that he has little time left for 
tackling the problems which really require an executive type 
of mind. Scientific management gives him the opportunity 
to earn his salary. 

Here is a brief explanation of the unit system as it works 
in some of the large mail order houses. Suppose a piece of 
work requires handling by six or seven clerks, each performing 
different operations. The exact number of clerks required for 
each operation are seated in a group and called a unit. Their 
desks are so arranged that the work can be passed piece by piece 
from one person to another. This necessitates a very careful 
time study of all operations and a careful division of the work, 
so that there is little or no idle time. The great advantage of 
this method is the very short over-all time that a piece of work 
is required to travel. For example, if this method had been 
in use in the Chicago Ferrotype Company the order would have 
traveled from one end to the other in about five minutes. The 
same plan is used in assembling a Ford automobile, where a 
long line of men stand, each performing a tiny operation on the 
machine while it travels down the assembly line. It is assembled 
progressively, and it grows before your very eyes. 

The one great disadvantage of this method, however, is that 
while it is economical in time, it is not economical in labor. The 
division of work into such minute parts is productive of much 
inequality, since it is usually almost impossible to divide it 
equally. This results not only in “necks,” which are very diffi- 
cult to remove by this method, but also in a consequent loss of 
time on the subsequent operations while waiting for work. 

The unit system should not usually be adopted without a great 
deal of investigation and study, unless you are more concerned 

in the time element than in the labor element. In mail order 
_ houses where service is paramount, such a system, even if a little 
more costly, is rewarded far more in business gained than a 
system which is merely economical in labor. You should con- 
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sider these facts very carefully in deciding which method to use. 

Another item that must be carefully considered is the rel- 
ative importance of each operation. For example, I had 
occasion to examine the routine of the service department of 
an automobile company in handling orders and, correspond- 
ence. Although there was apparently nothing the matter with 
this routine or the system, a careful study showed that the 
first three handlings were made by high-priced men who merely 
glanced through the mail and passed it on. First the service 
manager examined all of the mail because he wanted to be in 
touch with things. Then he passed it along to the chief clerk, 
who also wanted to keep in touch. Occasionally he wrote instruc- 
tions on a piece, but usually he passed it on after reading. The 
next handling was by the order clerk, who sorted out the orders 
and passed the correspondence to the technical correspondent. 
From there on the system was fairly satisfactory. 

It often happened that these high-priced men, who, of course, 
had other duties to perform, were not at their desks when the 
mail arrived, with the result that, until they could attend to it, 
it was delayed. This routine was changed by having all mail 
read by one person, called a mail reader, who immediately sep- 
arated the orders from the correspondence; the technical cor- 
respondence from the regular correspondence, and passed the 
work to the proper persons. This eliminated two readings. 

The theory of the manager keeping in touch with things by 
looking through the mail first may be all right where there is 
only a little work to be done, but it falls to the ground as soon 
as the volume grows beyond his capacity. It is perhaps just this 
carrying of small business ideas into great businesses that 
creates inefficiency in the larger companies. It would manifestly 
be impossible for the manager of a mail order house of any size 
to read the thousands of letters that pour into the office. It is 
not at all unusual for some of these great companies to receive 
fifty thousand letters a day. 

When it becomes impossible to do a thing in an old and gen- 
erally accepted manner there must be a change. Mail order 
firms were simply forced to manage by the exception principle, 
and they found that it was not so difficult after all to issue cer- 
tain blanket instructions as to what matters were to be handled 
in the regular way and what brought to the attention of the 
manager. 
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In one company, which did an enormous volume of business 
in some seasons and very little in others, the manager got into 
the habit of “keeping in touch with things” during the dull sea- 
sons by examining all of the orders himself. He had no one 
trained to do the work in the busy seasons, and as a result he was 
over his head in work during the busy seasons; in fact, he nearly 
killed himself by overwork and then failed so miserably in 
“keeping in touch with things” that many big problems which 
were crying for solution, and which he was quite capable of 
solving, went unsolved and the company suffered a far greater 
loss than his salary. This type of management is not manage- 
ment at all. It is merely high-priced clerical work. This man 


realized thoroughly the mistake he was making, but he always ~ 


fell a little short of correcting it. 

On the other hand, there is a danger of going to the other 
extreme, that of leaving everything to the subordinates. If the 
leader is to be a real leader, he must at least initiate the ideas 
and think the big thoughts of the business. It is true that he 
must be so free of routine that he has time to think, but he 
must not wander so far from the routine that he has not the 
raw material at hand for big thinking. 

One more thing must be guarded against in planning routine, 
and that is providing some method for taking care of work 
which is out of the ordinary, or which for one reason or another 
is thrown out of the ordinary routine. This work must not be 
done by the regular workers, because it will interfere with the 
regular work to such an extent as to hold up the entire routine. 

If there is anything that must be looked up in the records 
before the work proceeds, it must be thrown out of the routine 
and taken up by certain workers who can attend to it and return 
it to the route without delaying the balance of the work. One 
manager had the “do it now” habit to such an extent that if 
anything irregular in an order was found by any clerk on 
the route that clerk was instructed to immediately stop all 
other work and finish that one order.. This resulted in constant 
delays, and the amount of work that was done in that office after 
the mistaken method was abolished was just double what it was 
before. “Do it now” is excellent advice to the procrastinator, 
but it has no place whatever in routine office procedure; rather 
should the motto be: “If it will not delay other more or equally 
important matters, do it now.” 
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SECTION IX 
DOES INSPECTION PAY? 


It is coming to be realized in nearly all lines of industry that 
it is, after all, much cheaper to check or inspect operations as 
they are performed than to let them go through, even though 
the force is apparently enlarged. In some cases several oper- 
ations can be inspected at one time, in other cases it is advisable 
to inspect each operation as it is performed. 

In clerical work this inspection is quite as important as in the 
factory, and in some cases even more important. A simple 
error, easily made even with ordinary care, is likely to cost many 
dollars. In making out a purchase requisition, the addition of 
an extra cipher to 1,000 caused 10,000 articles to be purchased; 
the error cost the value of the 9,000 articles not needed. A simple 
transposition of figures has often caused the entire bookkeeping 
department hours of overtime work. An error in filling an 
order has often lost a customer. There is hardly any doubt 
about the importance of inspection of clerical work. It is often 
true that errors will creep in even with the closest inspection, but 
that should be no argument against inspection. 

Perhaps the most common method of inspection is for the 
worker to glance hurriedly over his work for errors. This is 
a serious mistake for many reasons. In the first place, if a 
worker is naturally careless he will be equally so in the inspection 
of his own work. If he hasn’t high ethical standards he is apt 
purposely to overlook some, if not all, of his errors. If he is 
naturally careful he will spend more time than is really neces- 
sary to check his work in order to make doubly sure that he 
hasn’t made any errors. Furthermore, the average person has 
the right figures or wording so firmly fixed in his mind that he 
subconsciously overlooks errors. 

Another method is for one worker to read aloud to another, 
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the worker reading the original and the assistant reading the 
copy. This is usually a safe method in checking, but it is not 
always the best for the simple reason that some people find it 
difficult to concentrate the mind upon words read to them. Even 
if this were not true, it is a costly method, not only because it 
requires the time of two people to do the checking, but also 
because the reading aloud may disturb the others in the office. 

A better method is to have the work inspected by someone in 
the office who does nothing else. Then a particularly careful 
person can be picked and trained for the work. One difficulty 
with this method, however, is that some departments either do 
not have enough inspection work for one clerk, or more than 
enough for one, but not enough for two. It is sometimes difficult 
to get this inspection work properly routed. 

In training a force of inspectors, it will be found advan- 
tageous to have written inspection standards, which have been 
very carefully considered beforehand. Without standards the 
work may be needlessly criticized at some times and slighted at 
others. The kind of errors that should go back to the worker 
should be listed and the kind of errors that can be corrected 
by the inspector should also be known. Often minor errors 
can be easily corrected then and there by the inspector, thus 
saving considerable time. 

A mail order house uses the following instructions for 
inspecting. They should serve as a guide, but you must remem- 
ber that the standards of perfection are greater in some places 
than in others. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSPECTION OF 
ADDRESSING 


1. The name must be spelled exactly as given in the 
original. If initials or abbreviations are used in the orig- 
inal, they must be used in the copy. If name is spelled 
out in full, no abbreviations are to be permitted. For 
example, if the name in the original is Joseph it must 
be spelled that way and not abbreviated to Jos. or J. Jos. 
may be an abbreviation for Joshua, and there may be a per- 
son by that name, and there are likely to be several persons 
whose initials are J. Let the original be your model. Any 
errors in the name MUST be corrected by the typist. 


2. R.F.D. may be abbreviated to R., but is not to be 
counted as an error if abbreviated R. D. 
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3. The box number may be abbreviated to B. 


4, R. F. D. 1, Box No. 1 may be written R1B1, but 
to write it R1 would be an error that would have to be 
corrected. It could be corrected by the inspector with a 
pen. 

5. Street and number must be carefully written just 
as in original. An error in the number may be corrected 
with a pen, but an error in the spelling of the street or an 
abbreviation of the street name must be returned to the 
typist for correction. 

6. An error in the town and state must ALWAYS be 
returned to typist for correction. See list of abbreviations 
for states. Other abbreviations are not allowed. The name 
of the town must NEVER be abbreviated. | 


7. If the name of the county is given in the original 
it should appear in the copy. Perhaps it is necessary, as 
it sometimes happens that there are two towns of the same 
name in a state. In the case of the large cities of which a 
list is furnished the county is unnecessary, but this does not 
mean if the typist has inserted it that it is to be counted 
as an error. 

8. If typist has not followed the instructions as to spac- 
ing and style of an address, the work must be immediately 
returned, so that it may in the future be correctly done. 
It is not intended, however, that the work should be done 
over if otherwise correct. 


9. Slovenly work or poorly erased work must be handed 
to the department manager at once. 


Similar instructions or standards should be furnished to all 
inspectors so that the work may be uniformly inspected. 

In some large institutions it is the practice to have one or more 
inspection departments, through which passes all clerical work 
or certain kinds of it. Under certain conditions this is a very 
good plan. For example, if there are several departments in 
the same large room as is often the case in modern offices, and 
there is considerable work to be inspected, it is a distinct advan- 
tage to have a central inspection department, provided this 
department can be so located as not to cause a delay in the travel 
of the work. Such a department being disconnected from the 
other departments will in no way be influenced by employees 
whose work is being inspected. Often, too, conditions will be 
discovered which would be hidden by incapable department man- 
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agers if the inspection was done in the department where the 
work was done. Not only should this department have stand- 
ards of inspections, but it should also have a standard time for 
doing the work. 

It is advisable that all inspectors, whether working in the 
office or in a central inspection department, should have some 
sort of reward for efficiency. Here is one method that has been 
worked with considerable success: ‘The average amount of 
error is figured over a considerable period and the total number 
of errors for one week figured. ‘The inspectors should be paid a 
maximum sum each if they attained 100% effectiveness; that is, 
if they discovered all the errors. By dividing this sum by the 
average weekly total of errors, the amount to pay for an error 
is obtained. In order that the inspectors in their zeal for dis- 
covering errors will not work too slowly, a definite standard 
time is set, based upon careful time study, for the inspection 
of each piece. One half of the bonus should be paid for fast 
work and one half for good work. 

Inspectors are not given credit for any work which could be 
corrected by them, but only for such work as was returned to 
be done over or corrected. In this way it is possible to take 
their count of the errors discovered, since all counted are 
charged against the operators and any discrepancy in the count 
is quickly discovered. One result of this plan of reward is an 
immediate increase in the number of errors discovered, as well 
as a consequent improvement on the part of the operators when 
so many errors are returned. 

Inspectors are just as liable to make mistakes as other peo- 
ple, and consequently many errors are likely to slide through. 
With careless inspectors checking work the errors may be quite 
serious. In order to control this factor it is well to fix a penalty 
of a loss of the bonus to the amount of several times the bonus 
allowed for discovering errors if an error is discovered after 
work has passed inspection. ' 

In some cases it is well to inaugurate a plan that is worke 
with success by the national bank examiners. Every now and 
then, at times unknown tothe bank, an examiner enters the 
bank without warning and demands the keys of the cashier. 
The same idea can be worked in the office. Someone in authority 
can occasionally send for the work just finished by an inspector 
and examine it for errors. The time of sending should of course 
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not be regular, but it should be frequent enough to be an ever- 
present possibility. 

Some kinds of work can only be inspected or checked with 
difficulty and considerable labor. It seems almost impossible 
to check certain kinds of work, like posting to a ledger, without 
doing the work all over again. Yet unless this work is checked 
as it is done, it very frequently has to be done over at the end 
of the month in order to discover the errors which have thrown 
the books out of balance. 

Many offices make it a practice nowadays to carry a daily 
proof of postings. With the various methods of machine post- 
ing this is easily possible by the use of carbons or, in the case of 
the adding machine poster, a cumulative total which is checked 
against a known total. But even in the old-fashioned book- 
keeping methods it is possible to have, with comparatively little 
extra labor, a proof of postings if the bookkeeper will post all 
of his debits at one time and all of his credits at another and 
enter on a separate sheet of paper each amount as he posts it. 
If the sum of the items on this sheet equals the sum of his debits 
ascertained before beginning the postings, the assumption is that 
the postings are correct. | 

It is very difficult to inspect the work of a correspondent 
except by means of the so-called “surprise audit.” It is almost 
impossible to check the work of an executive or department 
manager in its minute details except by means of the “surprise 
audit.” In many other cases it is difficult to check work, but 
often methods can be devised which serve the purpose quite as 
well. 

Before abandoning the attempt to check or inspect work 
one should carefully consider these points: 


1. Is an error in this operation likely to cost a great 
deal? 


2. Can the error be caught in a succeeding operation 
and corrected? 


8. Will the absence of checking cause an increase in 
the number of errors? 


4. Isa surprise audit possible or advisable? 


Whether or not workers should be fined for errors is a much- 
debated question. The fining of workers has been greatly 
abused by some concerns and often used as a means of getting 
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the work done cheaply. It should be a rule never to deduct 
anything from the regular wages of a clerk for errors or to fix 
any fine that would reduce the wage below the current standard 
of wages. Otherwise it may result in a bad name for the com- 
pany and make it really difficult to obtain efficient help. On 
the other hand, there is no reason why a worker should be given 
an efficiency reward for doing inefficient work, and it is quite 
feasible and just to deduct penalties from bonus earned. Nat- 
urally the amount of these penalties should not be so great as 
to appear unreasonable or to remove the incentive to rapid work. 
Some concerns have obtained excellent results by rewarding 
clerks for not making errors. There seems to be great possi- 
bilities in this method, though in some operations it is almost 
impossible to find a clerk whose work is entirely free from 
errors. For example, there are very few typists who can write 
all day long and not make a single error. In such cases it is the 
practice to state the kind of things that will be counted as errors. 
An erasure, for instance, is an error, but some firms overlook 
an occasional erasure and do not count it as an error. On the 
other hand it is not well to have it known that erasures are 
ignored or it will create a tendency to be careless. Some con- 
cerns are so careful that they will not permit a letter to leave 
the office which has either an erasure or a typographical error 
of any sort. Every office manager must decide for himself to 
just what lengths he is willing to go in his desire for accuracy. 
Of errors that are charged against an employee, such as 
errors in the address, or in the context, or in the spelling in 
letter writing, or errors in pricing and extending in billing, it 
seems that there should be great possibilities in a no-error 
reward. One thing that should invariably be done is to keep a 
record of all errors. The chart on page 47 shows the relation 
of speed to accuracy and the effect not only of reward for speed, 
but of recording errors, since an operator is just as careful of 
her low-error record as she is proud of her high-speed record. 
Josh Billings once said: “Success doesn’t consist in not mak- 
ing mistakes, but in not making the same mistake twice.” The 
clerk who doesn’t make errors has been dead a long time, but 
errors can be made the basis of constructive work that will aid 
in perfecting the organization. If, for example, a certain kind 
of error appears very often, it is a good sign that there is a 
basic reason for that sort of mistake. Upon careful investiga- 
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tion it will frequently be found that something can be done 
greatly to reduce the prevalency of the mistake. 

One large firm discovered that because of indecipherable 
handwriting a man’s name was often written in several differ- 
ent ways and his name appeared on the books in as many dif- 
ferent places. Complaints came in because he was dunned for 
payments already made. This condition became so serious that 
at one time there was about $25,000 upon the books in “unap- 
plied cash;” that is, cash which had not been credited to anyone 
having an account with the company. An investigation as to 
the cause of this enormous amount of money being unapplied 
showed that many customers were complaining of letters being 
written to them about money they had already paid. 

Accordingly standard rules were drawn up for the card ledger 
clerks, so that when they received a complaint from a man 
named say, “Bitter,” they would look in the “R’s” for “Ritter” 
or in the “P’s” for “Pitter” and the chances were his name would 
be found. One by one a large number of duplicate names were 
discovered, but still the amount remained very large, and the 
company lost many customers on account of this seeming inat- 
tention. It was then decided to go to the root of the trouble, 
and all names difficult to decipher were given to one clerk, called 
a “nixie” clerk, named after the “nixie” department of the post 
office. ‘This clerk became quite expert in deciphering names, 
but whether or not she did it correctly, the chances were even 
that she would decipher it the same way each time, which made 
it more certain that there would only be one account for each 
customer. 

Even this did not entirely eliminate the trouble; accordingly 
the system was changed so that when the original invoice was 
sent a number of payment coupons were duplicated and sent to 
the customer, giving his account a number, The customer was 
asked to carefully check the address given and correct it if an 
error had been made, and, in addition, to always use the coupon 
in remitting. Thus, even if a mistake had been made in writing 
his name on the invoice, and therefore on the records of the 
company, this mistake would be on each coupon the customer 
sent in and consequently the account could be located at once. 
If the name was corrected by the customer, a correction slip 
was placed in the file in the exact place where the card was 
placed originally and the corrected card filed in its new place. 
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Thus they had properly recorded the right and wrong method 
of spelling the name. 

This system resulted in reducing the unapplied cash to $500, 
which remained unapplied for other reasons than the incorrect 
deciphering of names. 

Errors in spelling are perhaps the most annoying, yet the 
poorest spellers can be greatly improved if the office manager, 
instead of scolding, applies a few of the rules of the little red 
school house. Make a list of the words most often misspelled 
by the typist and suggest that she write those words a number 
of times in the correct way. Another way is to have a good 
dictionary in the typist department and insist upon its use. 
Establish a rule that typists must not attempt to spell a word 
which they are not absolutely certain they know how to spell. 

Few people spell “cat” incorrectly, perhaps because it is one 
of the first words taught. It is a simple matter to make a list 
of the words you misspell. If this is done you will find that 
the list is, after all, comparatively small and the correct spelling 
easily learned. Spelling on the typewriter is usually done sub- 
consciously. The fingers do the spelling, and it becomes almost 
second nature. Teach the fingers to spell automatically those 
words over which they hesitate, by repeating them until they are 
mastered. 

Sometimes clerks have a way of transposing figures. Oculists 
have found that this is often due to eye trouble, which proper 
glasses will usually correct. One girl in a large office made 
a great many mistakes on certain days. When questioned she 
replied that sometimes she had such a severe headache that she 
could hardly see. Asked if she ever had her eyes examined, she 
replied that although the school doctor had recommended 
glasses she did not like to wear them. The manager then told 
her that unless she told her parents of this condition he would do 
so himself. Naturally her parents took her at once to a spe- 
cialist, who found that she had a very bad case of astigmatism 
in one eye and myopia in the other. Glasses remedied this con- 
dition and after a few weeks her errors dropped fifty per cent. 

Some concerns have an oculist examine the eyes of each 
employee before he or she is permitted to work. The company 
gets a special rate and the employees are given the benefit of 
this reduced price. 
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Few concerns have taken the trouble to standardize their 
letters, and this applies to routine, administrative or office cor- 
respondence, which of course is the only type of correspondence 
in which we are interested here. If, for example, a customer 
returns goods which he says were damaged when he received 
them, it is very often left largely to the discretion of a clerk as 
to what disposition shall be made of the claim. It stands to 
reason that there can be only a few different circumstances in 
a claim of this nature. List them all and if necessary make a 
decision as to each case. Take plenty of time to think over 
these circumstances, discuss them from all angles and then 
enumerate the decisions and incorporate them in the standard 
procedure. ‘To make it quite clear as to what is meant by a 
standard policy, the following quotation is given from the 
policy book of an automobile company: 


DAMAGED PARTS—GENERAL POLICY 


It is the general policy of this company to replace with- 
out charge all damaged parts which come under the terms 
of our guarantee. That guarantee is as follows: 


WARRANTY 


We warrant each new motor vehicle manufactured 
by us to be free from defects in material and workman- 
ship under normal use and service, our obligation under 
this warranty being limited to making good at our factory 
any part or parts thereof which shall, within ninety (90) 
days after delivery of such vehicle to the original purchaser, 
be returned to us with transportation charges prepaid, and 
which our examination shall disclose to our satisfaction 
to have been thus defective; this warranty being expressly 
in lieu of all other warranties expressed or implied and of 
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all other obligations or liabilities on our part whatsoever in 
respect thereto. 


We make no warranty whatever in respect to tires, rims, 
ignition apparatus, horns, or other signaling devices, start- 
ing devices, generators, batteries, speedometers or other 
trade accessories inasmuch as they are usually warranted 
separately by their respective manufacturers and all claims 
concerning any such devices or trade accessories shall be 
made direct to the manufacturers of the same. 


This guarantee should be thoroughly studied by the 
correspondent and fully understood. 


In all cases, however, we wish to preserve the good will 
of the customer, and the best way we can do this is to send 
him a new part at once in order that he can use his car. This 
new part should be sent out C. O. D. if his old part has not 
been returned and a letter written explaining that upon 
receipt of the old damaged part we will adjust his claim. 


Then follows a list of the exceptional cases where the customer 
may feel that he has a claim, although there really is none. 
Every possible detail is covered, and as new circumstances arise 
they are entered in the book. 

With standard policies of this nature it is a simple matter 
to keep all correspondents handling the routine in a uniform 
manner, and it is a comparatively simple matter to train new 
correspondents. As soon as a new correspondent is hired he 
spends the first day or two studying the policy book, depending 
upon the complications of the routine. 

If a customer sends in a complaint and shows by his letter that 
he is irritated, the temptation is great to get even, to write in a 
similar manner. Nowadays this temptation is for the most part 
resisted, but how many correspondents use the occasion to also 
say a good word about the house or the product? How many 
correspondents arise to the occasion and turn defeat into vic- 
tory? Yet it is a simple matter if a number of fitting standard 
sales paragraphs have been written for just such occasions by 
the sales department and turned over to the office manager. 

One of the most valuable uses of standard paragraphs is in 
handling complaints. Of course, the way to handle complaints 
depends a great deal upon the nature of each complaint and is 
bound closely to the general policies of the company. Some 
houses have a very liberal policy in dealing with customers. The 
mail order houses were among the first to popularize the saying 
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that the customer is always right. The policy of one of them 
is as follows: 


We guarantee that each and every article in this catalog 
is exactly as described and illustrated. 

We guarantee that any article purchased from us will 
satisfy you perfectly; that it will give the service you have 
aright to expect; that it represents full value for the price 
you pay. 

If for any reason whatever you are dissatisfied with 
any article purchased from us, we expect you to return it to 
us at our expense. 


We will then exchange it for exactly what you want or 
will return your money, including any transportation 
charges you have paid. 


Nothing can be more liberal than this policy, and it appar- 
ently means exactly what it says. 'The fact that the company 
behind it has been steadily growing in size until it now does a 
business of considerably over $100,000,000 a year shows that it 
is not a ruinous policy. 

The handling of complaints in an organization with a liberal 
policy like this is comparatively simple. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the policy of a company handling but one product 
could not profitably have so liberal a policy as one handling 
many products. A mail order house handles thousands of 
articles, and if one does not thoroughly satisfy the customer 
an exchange can easily be made and the profit retained, only 
slightly lessened by the transportation charges. Still, this is no 
reason why firms handling specialties should not have liberal 
policies. Of course it is assumed that the specialty is exactly 
as represented, and it is the intention of the company to give 
good value for the money. 

In such a business the customer has a right to expect good 
treatment and the house should be prepared to stand all expenses 
due to bad inspection or packing. It should also stand all 
expense due to its failure to so thoroughly and accurately 
describe the article in its advertising, and in the literature 
accompanying it, that there can be no misunderstanding. ‘The 
company should welcome every complaint as an indication of a 
possible weakness either in its goods or in its business methods, 
and handle complaints in a uniformly courteous manner. 
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General 


Interhouse 
Communication 
Division 


Distributing 
Division 


Returned 
Material 
Division 


Correspondence 
and Statistical 


Order Department pis 


Order 
Division 


Filing 
Division 


Notice of 
Shipment 
Division 


i Stenographic 
Department 


Oversee department tn general 

Distribute connected correspondence 

Refer customers’ shipping inquiries to shop 
Reply to customers’ inquiries 

Receive and follow up all telegrams 
Distribute lunch money and keep report 
Keep report of all stamps received 


Call bells 
Messengers 


Open mail 

Translate telegrams 

Connect correspondence to previous 

Pass all unconnected mail to chief clark daily 
Check out all bills of material 


Check returned material reports 
Index” G . 
Connect ° 4 7 
Make =” ° cards 
Issue dispositions 

* credit requests 
Follow-up 
Check freight bills 
Classify cards 

W.A B. Co 


AM. Brake Co. 
West Pac CB Co 


Monthly report angle cocks repaired by 
Automatic train stops—monthly report 
Detroit sights feed ftgs. * G 
Emery lubricators and sticks" * 
Instruction chart rocks S > 
West auto car and air couplers monthly report Engine 
W. A.B. Co. Tender 


Passenger 

Weekly report Freight 
Friction draft gear 
Traction equipment 


Can. West Co. 
Am. Brake Co. 
West. Pac. C. B. Co, 
Monthly report D-I-F pumps 
ne * — dynamotor compressor outfits w A B. Co. 
cut-out cocks repaired Am. Brake Co. 
quick action indicators Can. Western Co. 
extra quality pipe fittings 
4. M. expanders—in equipment—as repairs 

W. A.B. Co. 
triple valves converted Am. Brake Co. 
testing apparatus Can. West Co. 
toads from which we receive no business 
Slack adjusters Am. B. Co. and W A B. Co. 
spring type pressure valves 
freight equipment with converted valves 

‘4 , ” rebuilt 
* universal equipment 

Monthly double < 
Record N. B. and Elec. Co. and pumps 


All schedules 


Weekly 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
” 
° 
. 


Index all general orders 

Examined and checked by interpreters 

Transcribe to general order form 

Make returned material cards 

Check general order with original order 

Secure information from Customer and Engineering Department 
Follow up 

Billograph 

Distribute coples 


Look over correspondence and mark for files 
Make new tiles 
File correspondence 

* orders 

* inquiry copies of general orders 


Check notices of shipments 
Write notices of shipments. 
Distributing notices of shipments 


Assign work 

Weekly reports 
Furnishing supplies 
Inspecting work 
Transcribing cylinders 
Stencils 

Form letters 

Shipping letters 


! Copy work 


Miscellaneous work 


———$— 
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MI 


ANALYZING THE WORK OF A DEPARTMENT 


shows the divisions into which the correspondence and or- 
der department of a large manufacturing concern is divid- 
ed. The blank lines at the right may 'e used to indicate 
the individuals handling the particular kinds of work 


A single chart can frequently show more than any amount 
of detailed written explanation, and if carefully drawn up 
will prove extremely useful in making the standard prac- 
tice instructions clear. The chart above, for instance, 
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Another field for 
standard paragraphs 


The arguments 
against standardiza- 
tion 


There are, of course, 
limitations to 
standardization 


There are many business men who would like to have a liberal 
policy, but who haven’t the courage to adopt it. They fear that 
some of their customers might take advantage of them. 
There is perhaps greater danger from this in some businesses 
than in others, and without doubt some standard method of 
avoiding being imposed upon should be adopted. Unless each 
case gets the most tactful sort of handling a considerable loss of 
business may result. To be assured that every case will be 
handled uniformly, there is no method equal to having stand- 
ardized paragraphs to fit just such cases. 

The advantages of standard paragraphs should also be 
thought of in connection with another branch of correspondence 
often handled along with the administrative routine—collection 
correspondence. Only a very high-grade collection expert can 
write the quality of letters required if each is to be dictated spe- 
cially. If a standard set of collection paragraphs is made up 
by the correspondent on the day that he feels particularly in 
the mood for writing them, he may find them useful during the 
days his dyspepsia runs riot. 

There are arguments against standardization. Some are 
worthy of consideration, while others are due simply to igno- 
rance. One of the commonest arguments against standardiza- 
tion is that “my business is different,” but as this is a common 
argument against all improved methods, there is little use of 
making any serious effort to combat it. This is the argument of 
the man who knows little about how his correspondence is 
actually handled. He has in his mind a certain ideal method 
of writing letters, but usually it will be found that he has not 
imparted these ideas to his correspondents. 

Another class cf arguments is based largely upon ignorance 
of the meaning of the term “standardization.” They assume 
that it is proposed to standardize all correspondence. Such is 
not the intention of even the most ardent supporters of stand- 
ardization. It must be admitted at once that there are letters 
which cannot be standardized, but why begin here? Why not 
begin with the kind that can be standardized? 

Another and perhaps the most valid objection to standardized 
correspondence is that because it is so easy to quote numbers the 
correspondent uses but little thought in the selection of these 
numbers. ‘There are some people who, when taught a labor- 
saving method, persist in saving all of the labor of thought 
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and become careless, Such people should not be permitted to 
use a paragraph system. It cannot be used without brains 
entirely, though a much lower-calibered man can write a better 
letter than a first-class correspondent by using a little care in 
selecting his paragraphs. 

Because it is so simple to “write” paragraph letters, there is 
also a tendency, it is said, for a correspondent to write more 
numbers than required and thus compel the typist to write 
longer letters than are necessary. This fault, however, cannot 
be charged exclusively to paragraph correspondents, for the 
average dictated letter is much more verbose than the average 
paragraph letter. It all depends upon the care with which the 
paragraphs are written and the care with which they are selected. 

Another objection is that the customer is likely to get the 
same letter twice, which will at once expose the secret and do 
much more damage than the cost of dictating would amount to. 
It must be admitted that when a customer is continually writing 
on the same subject the replies are likely to be made up from 
the same paragraphs, but this is a possibility much more remote 
than when letters are specially dictated. If the letters of a cor- 
respondent are examined it will be found that they are full of 
repetitions. A poor correspondent is constantly repeating him- 
self. 

It is also objected that paragraph letters lack individuality. 
This argument is the most fallacious of all for, as a matter of 
fact, in any business employing a number of correspondents 
there is plenty of “individuality” expressed, but the trouble is 
that both good and bad individualities are revealed. ‘Today a 
customer may get a letter from a pleasant correspondent and 
tomorrow from one with a grouch. The “house individuality” is 
entirely lacking. There is no question about the value of 
standardized policies and methods, and one of the best ways to 
get these is to start with the standard paragraph system as a 
basis. 

The general manager of a large automobile company said 
that the standardization of correspondence was all wrong, even 
in theory. He said that the only place in his organization 
where standardization was possible was in the correspondence 
of the “stock chasers” in the purchasing department. 

“But in this department,” said that general manager, “there 
is a real need for originality, The letters must be different 
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The question of 
length 


Do paragraph letters 
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This manager didn’t 
get the kind of letters 
he thought he did 


What is important ° 
correspondence? 


than the averagerun. I recall the letters I used to get from Mr. 
Blank, the purchasing agent of a company that bought goods 
from a concern I was with. He would write a letter something 
like this: ‘Bill, you old skate, where are those goods you 
promised me? Geta hustle on you.’ Now, that is the kind of 
letters a stock chaser should send out. Those letters get atten- 
tion.” 

An examination of the correspondence of the purchasing 
department of this automobile company disclosed the fact that 
the stock chaser had in one day written twenty-six letters, each 
one specially dictated and reading about like this: “Please 
advise when you will make shipment of the goods ordered on 
our Purchase Order No. 3367, dated July 16, and oblige.” 

Considerable ingenuity (?) was apparently used in varying 
the letters by occasionally using “kindly” instead of “please,” 
and so on. Evidently this general manager’s ideas were not 
being carried out. 

At least twenty paragraphs expressing the same idea in an 
original manner could have been devised, but it is quite unreason- 
able, as well as unnecessary, to expect a busy correspondent to 
do each day’s letters in a different style. As for the danger of 
repetition, by consultation of the files of this company, it was 
discovered that exactly the same wording had been used to one 
concern three times and each letter had been specially dictated. 

The last objection is that of making important matters mere 
routine. Importance is purely relative; with some companies a 
$5 transaction is important; with others a $5,000 transaction is 
routine. As a matter of fact, the importance of all transactions 
should be acknowledged. This is one of the drawbacks of mod- 
ern office routine. Letters become pieces of paper, contracts 
merely so much stuff to be read, accepted or rejected and filed. 
It is difficult to induce clerks or even executives to realize that 
there is a real live person at the other end of the line. To prop- 
erly write letters or do business by mail requires that the cor- 
respondent visualize the person he is writing to. To do this 
with one or two old friends is simple, but when business grows 
to such an extent that thousands of letters must be handled, 
it becomes necessary to visualize an “average” man. It must 
be admitted at once that there is no “‘average” man, but on the 
other hand it is much more logical to write letters to some defi- 
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nite “straw man” than to write them to no one in particular and 
have them sound that way. 

In order to answer properly a routine letter of the type to 
which this report is naturally limited by its seope—“office let- 
ters,” such as credit, complaint, amount, order and collection 
correspondence—it is necessary to answer all the questions 
that are raised, to answer them:completely and satisfactorily 
and to write as though one were actually face to face with the 
correspondent. A paragraph system, as one will discover after 
using a properly designed one, is the best method of assuring 
this kind of letters all the time, day in and day out. Therefore, 
provided the paragraphs are designed so as to fit the circum- 
stances, the importance of the letters has nothing to do with 
the question as to whether they shall be apes dictated or 
composed of standard paragraphs. 

It must be admitted, however, that a paragraph system has 
never been designed which will answer all of the routine letters 
that come into the house. This is no argument against the sys- 
tem, for if one can dispose of but fifty per cent of the letters in 
twenty-five per cent of the time necessary to dictate, that will 
leave so much more time to dictate the special letters. Without 
a paragraph system, a busy correspondent will be often tempted 
to slight the important correspondence. 

The chief argument for standardizing correspondence is the 
establishment of uniform policies. When a new correspondent 
enters the office it is difficult to educate him to the policies 
of the house. Turn over to him the policy book and the par- 
agraph system and he can get this information in a very short 
time. 

Uniformity of style is almost an impossible matter in an 
office without a paragraph system, but where that method is 
used, the preponderance of paragraphs written by one person 
dominates the style, and the correspondent unconsciously 
adopts the house style in a very short time. 

Getting the personal touch is purely a matter of style, though 
many people imagine that it depends upon whether or not a 
letter is dictated. The form letter must, it is true, have been 
originally dictated to some one person, either imaginary or real, 
but it is quite possible to make a specially dictated letter so 
impersonal that even the most ardent admirer of special dicta- 
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tion would be appalled. For example, look through the morn- 
ing’s mail and see how many letters you find like this: 


"We are in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 
25d inst. and in reply beg to state that we made ship- 
ment of the merchandise via the B. & X. R. R. on the 
9th inst. Be assured that your orders are always given 
prompt attention. Thanking you, we remain, as ever." 


Now, let us add the personal touch in the printed book: 


"No doubt by the time you get this letter you 
will have received the goods which you wrote about - 
in yours of the twenty-third. We shipped them last 
Friday, the nineteenth, by the B. &X. R. R. 


"If they have not arrived, will you please drop 
us a line so we can start a tracer after them? We 
know you are anxious to get them and we will do all 
we can to help you." 


Another important advantage of the paragraph system is the 
fact that one can write good letters on all kinds of days, which, 
as every correspondent knows, is a practical impossibility by 
any other method. A writer often gets dull, and if he dictates 
letters they show this dullness, but no matter how dull a man 
feels himself he can remember that paragraph B23 just fits a 
certain case, and he can write those figures on the letter and 
hand it over to the typist. 

In preparing a system of standard paragraphs one should 
realize that the principle of re-use is being employed, that 
of using innumerable times, brainwork performed but once. 
Therefore, there is no necessity for speed. Take as much time 
as is necessary with each paragraph to make it express exactly 
the thought that it is intended to convey. Another advanced 
principle must be employed, that of scheduling. A certain por- 
tion of the day must be set aside for this work and continued 
daily until the system is sufficiently completed. I have known 
many cases where a paragraph system was needed and actually 
desired, yet not devised because no one had the time to do the 
work. A. correspondent should never consider it time lost 
to prepare paragraphs which will shorten his day’s labor. Set 
aside a definite time each day for this work. 

The first step in preparing a system of standard paragraphs is 
to make a thorough classification of the routine letters, such as 
the following: 
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Orders 
Sales 
Complaints 


Collections 
Credits 


For several days save the carbons of letters already written 
and sort them into classifications. It will usually be found that 
there are a number of subdivisions of each classification, such as: 


* COMPLAINTS 
QUALITY OF GOODS RECEIVED 


NOT WHAT WAS ORDERED 
Shipping department’s fault 
Order department’s fault 
Mistakes where? Refilling 
Mistakes where? Return goods received, refill 


DAMAGED 
Mistake failed to catch our attention 
Mistakes where? Refilling 
Every piece cannot be perfect 
You recover from railroad 
We will recover for you 
UNSATISFACTORY 


You may return 
You may not return 


QUANTITY OF GOODS RECEIVED 
NONE 


Not time yet to reach you 

A tracer started 

Order not received, filling, credit sale 

Order not received, tell what it was, will fill 


ONLY PART 


Our fault 
Rest out of stock 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Address wrong 
Order not acknowledged, we wrote 
Order not acknowledged, we did not write 


The paragraphs previously dictated on each of these subjects 
should be clipped out of the letters and placed in envelopes or 
pasted on cards for revisions. After the correspondence has 
been carefully classified and analyzed the work of revision should 
be taken up. Do not adopt the wording of the paragraphs as 
dictated, but improve them as much as possible. 

Keep a special folder marked “Prospective Paragraphs,” 
and every time a particularly good letter or paragraph is dic- 
tated have the stenographer make an extra carbon for this 

* This classification is taken from Lhe Automatic Letter Writer (published by 


the A. W. Shaw Company), a book of suggestive paragraphs to which the reader is 
referred for a more elaborate description of how to prepare a paragraph system. 
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folder. Do not let one good idea escape. Have the sales de- 
partment prepare special sales or news paragraphs frequently, 
which can be put into letters by a correspondent with discre- 
tion. This will brighten up the mail and make every letter a 
sales letter. | 

As soon as a paragraph is satisfactorily revised, have it writ- 
ten on a 5x8 card with a one-eighth cut tab at the top. Put 
the number of the paragraph on this tab and place the cards 
in a box. Using cards enables the typist to readily locate a 
paragraph and copy it without wasting any time. The old way 
was to place the paragraphs in a scrap book. By this method 
too much time is lost thumbing over the book and it is difficult 
to so place a book that it can be copied from without effort. 
The card will stand by itself alongside the box or on a copy- 
holding device. 

The next step is to prepare a thoroughly classified index. A 
good way to number the paragraphs is to first get your classi- 
fication and then give each general classification a letter and 
each subdivision a number. Thus, if “C’ represents “Com- 
plaints,” the different kinds of complaints will be numbered 
C1, C2, C3, and so on. The correspondent soon learns that a 
certain paragraph will cover a certain kind of complaint, and 
even if he does not know the exact number it is a simple matter 
to turn to the “C’s” and locate the paragraph almost instantly. 
He should also have a copy of the actual paragraphs so that 
he may refer to it when necessary. 

One of the common arguments against the paragraph system 
is that the amount of time necessary to locate the number of the 
paragraph desired is greater than the time required to dictate. 
This is almost always the argument of the man who has never 
used the system. Recently it was used by the office manager 
of a company manufacturing over 8,000 different items. I 
asked him: 

“By the way, what is your No, 7237?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he described the item. - Ap- 
parently he had “on the tip of his tongue” a description of 
every one of those 8,000 items. 

I have seen a system consisting of over 600 paragraphs easily 
handled by high-school girls who glibly discussed the relative 
merits of a letter consisting of paragraphs “A2, B14, J26” as 
compared with “A12, B22, J26.” The task of memorizing the 
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SAVE THE MINUTES! 
TIME 1S THE MOST VALUABLE THING IN THE WORLD! ! 


The following table shows the amount that can be saved per year in wages 
by shortening the labor time required to perform an operation. 

To save one minute in each hour worked, means a saving of 1.69% in the 
wage bill. In one year, one minute in each hour saved means,a'saving'of forty 
fiours, nearly one week! 

True efficiency means making every MINUTE count. 


i fieans Or a saving in the wage bill eachi year of the amounts shown below, 
Min. } Saving Hours according to the rate per hour 


aa 


This table is figured on the basis of an 8 hour day,300 working days 
in the year, 2400 working hours 


WHAT ARE THE MINUTES REALLY WORTH? 


A table of: this sort often serves to impress vividly upon form an operation. Asa matter of fact, there is, of course, 
the worker the value of saving minutes. It shows the no saving in the wage bill unless the time saved is profitably 
amount of wages that can be saved each year by the employed on some other work or else eliminated from the 
simple shortening of the labor time that is required to per- _ payroll entirely and thereby actually added to resources 
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GRAPHIC RECORD OF COMPLAINTS BY WEEKS 
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WATCHING COMPLAINTS 


Complaints are standardized and given numbers. The seems to be getting more frequent instead of less so, the 
correspondents keep records showing the number of com- executives whose departments are concerned can get the 
plaints of each kind received, and these records are charted “symptomatic details” at a glance and apply the proper 
graphically in the manner shown above. If any complaint remedy for them more intelligently and without delay 
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numbers of paragraphs in a system properly indexed and classi- 
fied is not nearly so difficult as it seems. Even so, it is not at 
all necessary to memorize them, since it has been established by 
a time study that a correspondent could actually look up in the 
index the proper paragraphs in one third of the time necessary 
to dictate similar paragraphs—and the dictated letter was not 
by any means the equal of the form paragraph letter. One 
business man, who is an ardent admirer of standardization, said 
that he could always distinguish a letter made up of form para- 
graphs from one specially dictated, because the latter was 
invariably inferior. 

After the paragraph system is prepared and in use it should 
be continually revised and kept up to date. Certain things, 
such as news paragraphs or sales paragraphs, should be revised 
weekly, or even daily in some instances. Perfection should be 
aimed at and this means constant improvement. It is the 
height of folly to prepare a paragraph system for all time. 
Inject a little new blood into it whenever needed. Above all 
things, do not copy the work of other letter writers. Strive for 
originality of expression, but do not strain for it. 

So far in this section, the question of the standardization of 
actual letter writing has been dwelt upon. There are other 
facilities necessary in the correspondence section of an office 
besides the letters. 

If the office is small, some effort should be made to have the 
correspondence files adjacent to the dictators, as it is frequently 
necessary to consult previous letters. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company has learned that much of the file clerk’s time can be 
saved by having the correspondent telephone the filing depart- 
ment for information and not for the letter. Suppose, for 
example, that the correspondent desires to know the name of 
the officer previously written to, the date of his letter, or the 
railroad the goods were shipped over, or some other simple fact. 
In the old way a requisition for files was made out and sent by 
the messenger system to the filing department; the filing clerk 
took the letter out of the file and sent it by the messenger 
system to the correspondent, who read the letter for the infor- 
mation and returned it by the messenger to the filing depart- 
ment where the file clerk re-filed the letter. Now the telephone 
girl is told: “Ask the filing department to telephone Mr. Smith 
the date of Jones’ last letter.”” The message is transmitted, the 
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file clerk looks at the letter and replies, and the telephone clerk 
tells Mr. Smith what he wishes to know in a shorter time and 
with much less labor. If the office is large enough to have a 
special filing department this method will save a great deal of 
time. 

Whenever it is necessary to consult records before writing a 
letter, it is a good plan to be sure that all the information has 
been secured before beginning the dictation. Much time is 
wasted by the neglect of this simple precaution. It is not un- 
common to see a correspondent begin a letter, find something 
more is desired and then hold the stenographer at his desk until 
the information is secured. 

With some kinds of correspondence where it is necessary to 
have considerable data of various kinds, it saves time to have 
this placed in the most convenient form for consultation. In 
one office it was frequently necessary to consult a series of tab- 
ulations, which were kept on fifteen sheets of various sizes, some 
‘printed on one side of the sheet and some on both sides. By 
having them pasted on standard: size eards and numbered, a 
great deal of time was saved when consulting these tables. 

Incoming correspondence usually contains a liberal propor- 
tion of strictly routine matter, such as freight notices, receipts, 
and soon. Have a bright clerk sort these out of the mail before 
it comes to the correspondent’s desk. Many letters can be 
answered entirely by form letters and a clerk can be taught to 
select these from the mail and address form letters, thus saving 
the correspondent’s time for the real letter writing. 

To facilitate the handling of routine mail it should be sorted 
into divisions as soon as it arrives. For example, the average 
day’s routine mail may be divided into some such divisions as 
these: 


(a) Letters requiring immediate attention which can be 
given that attention without consulting records 


(b) Letters which can be answered at once 


(c) Letters which must be given immediate attention 
but require certain information 


(d) Letters which require consultation with some officer 
of the company 


(e) Letters which can be passed on to a subordinate 
(f) Letters which must be given considerable study 
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(g) Letters which must be discussed at once, or during 
the day 


(h) Circulars which are of sufficient importance to be 
kept for future reference, but which do not require 
an answer 


(i) Circulars which upon examination are found to be of 
no immediate or future use 


Several styles of classification racks are available, but one 
can easily be made by a carpenter or handy man, if necessary. 
It can well consist of a base board and as many upright divi- 
sions as are necessary, somewhat similar to that shown on page 
16. In these divisions ordinary correspondence folders are 
placed and the letters sorted into them. 

The above divisions will leave very few matters which require 
a lot of study and thought. If handled without this sort of 
classification, or on the principle of “Do it now’—that is, 
handling each letter as it is taken off the pile—it will often be 
found that important letters demanding immediate attention 
are at the bottom of the pile and before they are reached the 
best part of the day is over. A few minutes spent in sorting 
will enable the correspondent to so divide his time and plan his 
work that he can give immediate attention to the items requir- 
ing it and quickly dispose of those demanding little time or 
thought. 

How many routine letters should a correspondent write a 
day? This question is often asked. It is about as difficult to 
answer as “How much can one buy with a dollar?” To write a 
good, effective sales letter often takes days or weeks. Routine 
correspondence is not all of the same length, but a good corre- 
spondent can handle in a day from one hundred to two hundred 
letters averaging three quarters of a page each. With the 
form paragraph system I have seen letters dictated at the rate 
of sixty an hour, or one a minute, the most time being required 
for reading the customer’s letter. 

There should be enough correspondents to handle the mail 
promptly and properly. A time study will readily determine 
just what a correspondent should be able to accomplish. It is 
unwise to leave this entirely to the judgment of the correspond- 
ent, lest the output of the office be reduced to the average of 
the slowest. | 

In some concerns all internal correspondence is dictated and 
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typewritten. If there is a dictating machine handy at the desk 
of the executive this plan is really a saving of time, but if it is 
necessary to call a stenographer and dictate, it would be much 
quicker to write the memo in pencil, manifolding it if necessary. 
What must be considered is whether or not there is an actual 
saving in the time of the executive and whether the saving of 
time of all concerned is worth the cost of typewriting. 

Some large concerns are adopting the stenotype almost ex- 
clusively, a machine upon which an operator writes a sort of 
shorthand very rapidly. 

The right training of correspondents is usually difficult. If 
one already trained to the methods of another company is 
taken, it is usually several months before he can be taught the 
methods of anew company. Ina scientifically managed office, 
not only is the training more simple, but training is going on all 
the time and recruits from other positions in the office are con- 
stantly being taught the methods of the company in order to fill 
any vacancy that may occur. 

One of the first steps to take with a new correspondent is to 
explain to him all the policies of the company, so as to give him 
a complete knowledge of the product and of the company’s 
method of doing business. This he can get by studying the 
policy book, the catalogs of the company and the letters already 
written. 

The new correspondent should be started on routine letters 
of a simple nature and then gradually worked up from that to 
correspondence requiring originality. 

The study of correct letter-writing should be constantly kept 
before all the correspondents, and the company would do well 
to have on hand all the standard books on the subject. There 
should also be dictionaries, books on the proper uses of English, 
and the like. 

Every striking letter received from some outside company 
should be carefully preserved in a special looseleaf binder 
properly indexed and classified. The reading of short stories 
by first-class authors should be encouraged, since the principles 
of short story writing are very similar to those of letter writing. 

The Chicago Ferrotype Company conducts a school for cor- 
respondents and all clerks who desire to do so are permitted to 
attend. At this school, held outside of working hours, the prin- 
ciples of letter writing are discussed and working examples 
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given. In order to emphasize the value of a conversational 
style specific occurrences are often dramatized. For example, 
suppose the question is how to handle a certain complaint. One 
pupil will act the part of the complaining customer and another 
will represent the company. The conversation is taken down 
in shorthand and afterwards criticized by the class and finally 
reduced to letter form. Very good results are obtained from 
- this classwork and several excellent correspondents have been 
developed from ordinary clerks. 

When a business grows so large as to require several cor- 
respondents, some one in authority should have some method 
of examining and criticizing the work. The work of every new 
and untrained correspondent should be examined daily and 
criticized intelligently until it is seen that he can be trusted 


RECORD OF COMPLAINTS HANDLED BY 
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THIS TALLY SHEET WATCHES STANDARDIZED COMPLAINTS 
The numbers in the first column refer to standardized complaints. When a 


complaint comes in, it is classified under the proper number, and a tally mark 
placed opposite that number. At the end of the week, the totals are shown on 8 
graphic record like that on page 96 
to go ahead in his own way. It is a good plan to encourage 
correspondents to bring to the examiners for criticism samples 
of what they consider good letters. ‘The examiner should then 
encourage and help the correspondent as much as possible, 
rather than harshly criticize. Every endeavor should be made 
to encourage pride in the work, for this is one of the greatest 
factors in effective work. 
After the correspondent is left to his own resources the work 
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A school for corre- 
spondents 


Examining and 
criticizing letters 


Analyzing the 
correspondence 


A graphic complaint 
record 


should be examined at irregular intervals and the correspondent 
should know that this is being done by certain references that 
can be made to him regarding his progress. This keeps the 
department tuned up to a high pitch all the time. 

Although it is obviously impossible for the management of 
a very large company to read all the letters, and from them get 
an intelligent idea of their trend, it is quite possible to have the 
correspondents carefully analyze the correspondence without 
very much additional labor. 

Each complaint should be classified and standardized and 
givenanumber. Other matters which the management desires 
to know can also be standardized and numbered. Let the cor- 
respondent keep on his desk a tally sheet similar to that illus- ° 
trated on page 101. As a complaint comes in the clerk places 
opposite the standard number a tally mark, and at the end 
of the week these tally marks are totaled. At the end of each 
month a comparative graphic record somewhat like that in the 
form on page 96 can be made for the manager, who can then 
get all the information he desires at a glance. 

If the complaints are numerous, or a comparative graph is 
desired, the method indicated on the opposite page can be 
used. This keeps the entire year’s record on one subject card. 
This system, which is in use in the service department of a large 
automobile company, is intended to show on the graphic card 
not only the volume of the complaints, but the comparative 
efforts that are being made to keep this volume down to the 
mininum. ‘The statistics are gathered by the correspondent 
and tallied on the tally sheet. At the end of the month a hori- 
zontal blue line is ruled on each card, the length of the line 
being governed by the number of complaints received. 

When completed these graphs go to the following executives 
tn the order named: 


Sales Manager 

The Engineering Department 
The Factory Superintendent 
The Purchasing Department 
The General Manager 


Seca Al 


They are scheduled to stay in each department only two days, 
there being an ironclad rule against longer stays. Each exec- 
utive in turn critically examines the cards, and, if he notes 
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a complaint is larger than he thinks it should be, he marks an 
asterisk (*) opposite the end of the line for the month under 
consideration. This is a signal to the next executive who re- 
ceives the cards to turn the marked card over. Upon the back 
of it may be written a few short remarks, calculated to get 
immediate action on that particular complaint. The next exec- 
utive handling the card would do whatever he was supposed to 
do in the matter and note on the card what he had done. 


BROKEN PACKAGES 


Standard Complaint No. 2s 
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A YEAR’S RECORD OF COMPLAINTS 


This form is useful when complaints are numerous, or when you want to keep 
watch of certain standardized complaints. It shows the volume of complaints, 
and also the efforts made to keep this volume down to the minimum. The 
horizontal line indicates the number of complaints received during the month 


The chief advantages of this system are that there are no 
details to wade through regarding the temper of the customer 
or his caustic remarks on the subject of the complaint, in order 
to get at the complaint itself. 

The comparative feature is also valuable, for when the cards 
are examined each month the comparisons stand right out. If 
a complaint should remain unsettled month after month it is 
time for the general manager to take action. However, the 
very fact that all those concerned would have to read these 
cards monthly with full knowledge that the manager was 
bound to have a monthly check-up on their work would lead to 
quick action and kill any tendencies to procrastinate. 
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The advantages of 
this graphic method 


SECTION XI 


THE OFFICE SIDE OF ADVERTISING AND SALES 


This type of office 
work is exceptionally 
complicated 


In the office work of organizing an advertising department 
the great multiplicity of details to be performed regularly and 
on schedule, makes it highly important to chart the organization 
carefully and to describe every step in detail. The duties 
of each clerical position should be carefully outlined in an office 
manual. 

The following extract from the office manual of one adver- 
tising department is interesting: 


CHECKING NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


The following routine must be observed: 


1. No entries shall be made in the record books except 
from orders issued by this office. 


2. No bills shall be passed without checking in total 
as to the number of advertisements and the amount of 
space in comparison with our orders. 


8. Other information must be billed in the book cover- 
ing: 

Source 

Frequency 

Date first issue 

Date last issue 

Period 

Rate 

Approximate total space 

Estimated cost of space 

Kind of electros 


4. When bills are received they must be checked and 
entered opposite the word “Entry.” 


5. Thechecking must be done first from the total check- 
ing sheets accompanying the bill to see that the number 
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of advertisements, the amount of space, the dates, and so 
forth, correspond with the order. 


6. Additions for the total amount of space must then 
be checked up and compared with the amount on the bill. 

7. Then the rate charged for on the bill must be checked 
and the extension at the proper rate must be checked. 


8. Where a bill accounts for only part of the order 
room must be left for the notation of following bills which 
complete the order. 


9. ‘The information as to the date of the last issue, the 
approximate total space, the estimated cost, and so forth, 
must either be figured by ourselves or the information 
secured from our agents, at the time the order is issued. 


10. Whena bill is O. K.’d the amount that we pay for 
the space must be entered in the column headed “Amount 
Billed For.” 


11. When a bill for electros comes in, it too must be 
entered in the column ‘“‘Cost of Electros.” 


12. When special bills for composition of names, cost 
of slugs and so forth, come in, they must be checked and 
entered in the column headed “Cost Special Composition.” 


13. When a bill for express charges on electros comes 
in, it must be entered in the column headed “Express 
‘Charges on Electros.” 


14. Each month the total cost must be figured up not 
later than the 20th of the month for the preceding month. 


Standard practice instructions of this type are of great value 
in all branches of a business, but especially so in the office 
routine of the advertising department, where there are so many 
details to be learned. Notice particularly that in item fourteen 
a scheduled date for the work to be completed is given and made 
part.of the standard practice. 

e advertising department in a well-organized business also 
makes the utmost use of statistics, and either its clerical force or 
the general office staff will be called upon to supply them. It 
has records showing not only the cost of each insertion, but 
also the cost of sales. These records are kept in comparative 
form and at the end of a campaign the advertising man can tell 
exactly which mediums paid and which did not. Similar records 
are also kept of the cost of letters, booklets and mailing cards, 
and their comparative sales-bringing value. In this connec- 
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Another duty of the 
advertising depart- 
ment’s office force 


Per capita consump- 
tion 


Machines for gather- 
ing statistics 


tion graphic charts are very useful. A chart used by th 
American Collection Service of Detroit is shown on page a 

A large manufacturer of garments knows exactly how many 
dollars worth he sells per capita and he has his office force keep 
statistics showing how many dollars worth he sells in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country. If one district sells more than 
another he finds out why and then applies the sales methods used 
there, if possible, to those districts where the average is iow; if 
successful, he applies them universally. If one town sells a 
smaller average than it should he is able to put his finger on the 
sore spot at once. Of course this part of the work is outside 
the office routine, but the office routine gets the figures which 
start the ball rolling. 

A mail order house selling on the instalment plan kept statis- 
tics which showed not only what its inquiries and sales cost, 
but also just what percentage of the inquiries received from a 
certain source paid their accounts in full. It discovered a start- 
ling fact that other houses apparently have not found out, 
namely, that although certain mediums brought inquiries and 
sales at a very low price, nevertheless, on account of the poor 
pay of the customers thus secured, these papers became the 
most expensive advertising mediums on the list. This knowl- 
edge saved it thousands of dollars in a year. It also learned — 
that its product appealed largely to children and women, 
whereas it had thought it appealed more to men. It discovered 
also that women paid their accounts better than men did, and 
that children were poet as eat poor credit risks for its 
product. 

One objection sometimes raised against such intensive sales . 
analysis is that it is too expensive. Gathering statistics of this 
sort is not cheap, of course, even with the best of methods, but 
some manufacturers have found that it pays handsome divi- 
dends, even by the most laborious methods. This is a matter 
to be decided outside the office, however. 

If the volume of sales is not too large the sales atenive can 
be made by means of an ordinary card system, with the help 
of adding and calculating machines. 

The means usually employed, however, for gathering statis- 
tics for sales analysis is that used by the United States Census 
Bureau—wonderful automatic statistical machines, of which 
there are several types on the market. 
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Publicity Department 


Technical Writer—Compiles all technical literature prepared In 
the Publicity Department and conducts such research work and 
investigations as are necessary in securing correct engineering data 

Handles inquiries of a technical character which are referred 
to this department for attention 

Oversees our work in the publicity division of the drawing room. 
and in the photographic studio 


Drafting—This consists of “rush” work which can not be handled 
in the drawing room without delay. Also preliminary sketches and 
rough lay-outs which are later turned over to the drawing room for 
completion 

Compiles equipment lists and schedules for P. C. and C. |. use 

Has charge of cut index and lantern slide index files 

Assists in research work 

Makes up dummies for advertisements and maintains advertis- 
ing files 

Looks through copies of general orders to ascertain what ap- 

aratus has not been cataloged 
J. C. Harbourt : Performs special vakeacanel from time to time which can 
Chief hardly be classified 


Proof Reader—Reads all proof, including publicity and stationery, 

work, and stencils prepared by the Stenographic Department 
Handles all cut requests 

Looks after details in connection with orders for cuts, re— 
touched photographs, and so on 

Makes up all.dummies except advertisements and instruction 
pamphlets, for printer's use 

Has charge of our “yellow sheet” follow-up system 

Has charge of our “Hold File”, writing all chasers in connection’ 
with publicity work 

Has charge of all cut, retouched and unretouched photograph, 
and lantern slide files 

Makes up cut list for printer 

Refers all publicity correspondence to the proper publicity files 

Charges in and out all cuts, photographs, lantern slides, keeping 
such records as enable us to ascertain at all times their, exact lo- 
cation ; 

Enters titles, numbers, etc., on all proof folders and index cards 
for cut index file; also on all lantern slide index cards 

Connects all publicity correspondence 


Miss Hinkel Holds all copy for proof reader (this requires about one-third Her 
time; is engaged remainder of her time in the Stationery Department) 


DEPARTMENT WORK CHART 


This chart is similar to the one reproduced on page 87 except and concisely the nature of the tasks each employee has to 
that it is usually a summary of that portion of the office perform. It also helps to define the limits of each one’s 
manual which refers directly to the routine work of the work. It is intended to be put on display in the publicity 
publicity department. Its purpose is to outline clearly department to inform all in that division of the business 
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“MANUFACTURING” STATISTICS 


This shows the tabulating department of the office of a 
manufacturing concern, where, by means of machines like 
those used by the federal census bureau, statistics are 
gathered which would otherwise require an army of clerks. 


TABULATING STATISTICS 


Statistics of costs and sales are readily handled by machin- 

ery, while otherwise forty or fifty clerks would be required 

to gather the data properly by the slow and laborious 
methods absolutely necessary not so very long ago 


This company uses these machines to obtain valuable cost 
and sales analysis figures, where thousands of items must 
be handled daily. Each machine sorts 250 cards a minute, 
and does the work usually more accurately than clerks alone 


SORTING MACHINES 


These machines sort cards punched with tiny holes, which 

indicate certain information, at the rate of 250 ecards a 

minute. This type of machine is declared by many to be 
extremely useful in cost work or sales analysis 
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Much more information about sales and sales possibilities can 
be secured from salesmen than is usually procured, and when 
this fact is recognized, considerable work for the office staff 
results. One company has a special blank which the salesmen 
are instructed to fill out, one for each customer they sell. ‘This 
form contains the following headings: 


Name of customer 
Address 
Town 
State 
Population 
Nature of population: 
white, black, foreign, native 
What kind of a store has customer 
How does it compare with others in 
size 
neatness 
business done 
location 
Is it an individual, partnership or stock company 
If individual, does proprietor work in store 
If company, are stockholders active 
If partnership, are partners active 
What is your impression of store 
Is there a bigger and better store in the town 
What competing lines are carried there 
What is next best store? Name it 
How does window dressing compare with this store 
How does advertising compare with this store 
What do you consider ultimate possibilities in this town? 


The information contained on this form is of value not only 
to the sales department, but also to the credit department. If 
statistics show that sales in this place do not equal sales in other 
places there is sufficient information here to give the sales 
manager an intelligent idea as to what remedy to apply. 
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Additional office work 
that helps the sales 
department 


SECTION XII 


MAKING IT EASIER TO HANDLE SHIPPING AND TRAFFIC 


The shipping clerk’s 
office 


Rate and route books 


In a small office it is called the receiving and shipping 
department. In a large establishment it is known as the traffic 
department. By either name it is a problem in most concerns. 

In many establishments the receiving or shipping clerk is 
about one half office clerk and one half laborer, and as a rule 
he is a laborer who has “picked up” clerical work. As a result 
the shipping room or the receiving room of the average size 
concern is the most unsystematic and untidy room in the place. 
Sometimes the shipping clerk works on a rough table, sometimes 
he is given an old cast-off roll-top desk. If you ask him for any 
records he rummages through the pigeonholes or drawers for 
several minutes before he can produce them. On the walls of 
the room are illustrations from magazines, picture postcards 
and comic drawings. In one corner hanging on the wall by a 
string 1s a frayed express or postal guide. On a shelf, or per- 
haps scattered about the room, are miscellaneous piles of classi- 
fication sheets from the railroads or express companies, among 
a lot of old magazines or newspapers. 

The average office manager keeps away from the shipping 
room, and so does the superintendent of the factory. One 
superintendent told me that a shipping clerk was “the fifth 
wheel of a wagon.” The usual plan is to leave him strictly 
alone to his own devices and “cuss him” if anything goes wrong. 
It is not within the province of this report to describe in detail 
the system of a traffic department, but there are a few facts | 
that should be mentioned. 

The rate books usually furnished by express companies and 
railroads are, unfortunately, not of standard size and it is 
difficult to keep them up to date. These books are furnished 
free and are therefore thought of but little value and handled 
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PERHAPS YOU HAVE SEEN OFFICES LIKE THIS THIS OFFICE COSTS NO MORE TO RUN 


This picture of the shipping clerk’s office in a small company Compare this office of the traffic manager of a large com- 

is not at all exaggerated. Because the company is small, pany with the shipping clerk’s ofiice. These files contain 

however, is no excuse for the disorder shown. Compare many times the information in not much more space and, 
this illustration with the one to the right what is even mcre important, it is instantly available 


AN EFFECTIVE TARIFF FILE 


This shows how the tariffs of one railroad office are kept. the bottom and when it is pulled out it swings on these 
The method of filing enables the company to keep its tariff hinges into the right position for quick inspection. The 
files in an orderly manner and at all times instantly avail- folders are plainly labeled so that the name is always visible 
able. The upright rack is hinged both at the top and at and no valuable time may be lost hunting for information 
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SHIPPING RECORD 


Order Dept. 

Enter following record: 
These orders were 
Written by. 2 s W 


Checked ie Web Cie te oe 


Shipping Dept. 


Enter following record: 
These orders, were G 
Filled by | 


wren Go 


Packed by 


Do not fail to enter parce] post tag number on opposite side. 


Receipt from express Company 


Received from the Chicago Ferrotype-Co.,Inc., the above des- 
cribed property subject to the terms and conditions of 
the Uniform Express Company’s receipt 


2 
Lic Company 


Conductor 


O. F. Fowler 
51 Irving Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Invoice No. 


1 Mandel-ette Camera Outfit 


Postage 


Amount Paid 


P. P. Tag No. 


Maud Hines. 
27 Oakland Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1 Mandel-ette Camera Outfit 


P. P. Tag No. 


Charles Lanmers. 
119 Park Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois 


J Mandel-ette Camera Outfit 


ean fod 
tae [oe 


rotaee 
Amount Paid aa 


Invoice No. 


Invoice No. 


P. P. Tag No. Balance 


Ce Ae Martin 
1645 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Invoice No. 


1 Mandel-ette Camera Outfit 


Amount Paid 


P. P. Tag No. Balance 


THIS FORM SAVED 25% OF THE BILLING COSTS 


Here is a standardized receipt book. This form is a 
carbon copy of the invoice, and is made at the same time 
as the invoice. The amount of typewriting necessary, was 
reduced as described on page 198, and resulted in a saving 


of 25% in the labor. With this form there are also four 
orders on a page, but only one checking for all four orders. 
At the bottom is the space for the express company’s 
receipt likewise covering all four orders on the page 
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carelessly. For avery small annual charge one can get a loose- 
leaf book giving all the necessary shipping information of the 
railroads and brought strictly up to date at regular intervals, 
usually monthly. Such a book will save much more than the 
usual charge in labor alone. 

Some concerns dealing with a limited number of towns have 
prepared card systems giving the name of the railroad, the 
express company, the parcel post zone, and any other informa- 
tion desired. Of course it would hardly pay the small company 
to do so, but some very large mail order houses have this infor- 
mation on cards for every city, town and village in the entire 
country. Other concerns, dealing with a very limited territory, 
have not only this, but also such other information as the name 
of the exclusive dealer, if any, the name of the express driver 
to whom to consign the goods, and soon. There are a number 
of very good parcel post guides published by private firms, in 
addition to the one published by the government. 

Freight classifications are ordinarily kept in the rough shape 
just as received. These sheets are issued periodically and 
usually contain more or less useless information, with an occa- 
sional bit that can be used. Some concerns have these sheets 
carefully examined as soon as received, and if any information 
is contained which the shipping department must have, it is 
typewritten and put in a standard size instruction book made 
up for the shipping clerk. ‘Thus he is not burdened with any 
useless matter. 

More or less figuring is done in the shipping department, 
which may be eliminated by the use of tables prepared in ad- 
vance. For example, it is often necessary in foreign shipments 
to give the net weight of the merchandise. It is frequently not 
convenient to weigh a lot of small goods before packing; in 
such cases the weight of one unit is multiplied by the total num- 
ber of units. The necessity for figuring and refiguring the 
same examples can be avoided by preparing in advance a table 
showing net weights of from one to one hundred units, expressed 
in pounds and ounces. 

In the average receiving room very few advanced principles 
are in operation. Comparatively little planning or scheduling 
is done, yet it would save a great deal of labor. Suppose, for 
example, notice is received that a carload of goods has arrived. 
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Card systems for 
routing 


Freight classifications 


One way to save 
moments 


Planning and 
scheduling 


Records for the re- 
ceiving clerk 


Keeping express 
‘receipts 


Records of parcel 
post shipments 


The car is ordered placed on the siding and then allowed to 
stand there for several days because the work has not been so 
planned that the crew can unload. 

Firms with a regular receiving room should insist that all 
goods come through this department. Very frequently pur- 
chases will be made locally and brought to the department 
where they are used. Later, when the invoice arrives and is 
to be checked for payment, there is no record of the shipment 
having been received. 

The receiving clerk should have a copy of all purchase orders 
and should also have freight notices as soon as they arrive, so 
that he may plan his work accordingly. In some offices there 
is a stock chaser whose duty it is to see that goods ordered are 
received. At the time goods are supposed to arrive, it is the 
duty of this stock chaser to confer with the receiving room, and 
if they have not arrived he can communicate with the shipper. 
The receiving room should then announce to the purchasing 
department the arrival of all shipments, for which there should 
be a supply of forms similar to the one shown on page 65. 
There are usually three copies, one of which goes to the stock- 
room, one to the stock chaser and one to the keeper of the stock 
records. Some concerns add another copy for the inspector’s 
report. The stock chaser’s copy is first noted on purchase 
records and then sent to the invoice clerk to be checked with the 
invoices. Some companies have a journal in which to enter all 
incoming and outgoing freight bills. 

For the convenience of large shippers of express parcels, the 
express companies have a standard agreement which can be 
signed and then parcels will be receipted by the companies on 
the forms furnished by the shipper. This makes possible some 
very good shipping systems by which, with the use of carbons 
or other duplicating methods, the shipping records and the billing 
and posting of sales records can be done with one writing. ‘The 
express company signs one copy acknowledging receipt of the 
goods. This is much better than having a miscellaneous lot of 
express receipts lying about or filed promiscuously. The illus- 
tration on page 112 is a good example of a good system. 

A very carefully kept record of all parcel post shipments 
may prevent loss by theft of the stamps. It will also enable 
you to furnish the post office with the kind of records demanded 
in the settlement of claims, such as the hour of mailing, by whom 
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taken to the post office, and the method of packing. If the 
system above mentioned is used the shipping record can be 
stamped with a time stamp at the hour of mailing and the person 
taking the parcels to the post office can sign the sheets. If the 
method of packing is not standard it should be noted briefly 
on the shipping record. 

Although the packing room hardly comes under the office, a 
few words on the subject of packing would probably not be 
amiss. Money can be saved both in labor and packing materials 
by having standardized packing methods. Full and complete 
written standard practice instructions should be given the pack- 
ing department. 

If the goods to be packed consist of many packages containing 
the same quantity of articles, special packing cartons or boxes 
can be ordered. If there area lot of packages of miscellaneous 
sizes, certain standard size boxes, cartons or box lumber can be 
prepared in advance. Crate lumber cut to standard size can be 
bought much cheaper than would be possible to buy the lumber 
and have it sawed to the various sizes. 

If there is a great deal of packing, it is often advisable to 
construct a special packing table with all conveniences necessary 
to the elimination of much useless effort. ‘Tables or benches 
should be of the proper height, which can easily be determined 
by observation and study. Much greater output can be ob- 
tained by the use of a table of the right height than by the use 
of one that is too high or too low. 

Standard outfits can often be packed more accurately and 
quickly by using a conveyor system and assembling the package 
the same as Ford cars are assembled. This, of course, is only 
feasible when there is a large enough quantity to keep quite a 
force of packers busy so that the work may be divided into small 
units. 

Typewritten labels made in the office are much better than 
labels written by hand in the shipping room. Stencil machines 
are cheaper than labeling by hand and a much neater job is 
obtained. Stencils should be filed, if used frequently, and 
destroyed if not. The use of tag-writing machines is often 
advisable. 
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Other chances to 
save time and money 


This plan increases 
output 


SECTION XIII 


GETTING MORE FROM THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


The functions of an 
accounting depart- 
ment 


The historical func- 
tion 


Comparison—the 
vital function 


There are few business men who have any conception of the 
value of the accounting department. The functions of an 
accounting department are threes oM: custody of funds; 
historical; comparative. | 

The importance of the. first function is often overexag- 
gerated. Bookkeeping is a series of checks and counter-checks 
upon the accuracy of the bookkeeper and cashier. So thor- 
oughly has this side ‘of accounting been ‘considered that it is 
perhaps useless to dwell on it. 

The importance of the second function is also overexag- 
gerated and many companies are burdened with historical docu- 
ments extending over many years. Huge volumes carry accounts 
forward year after year in the fear that some day they will be 
needed to settle a lawsuit. Dead wood is carried in and out of 
the vault day after day and year after year. No one seems 
to have the heart to destroy records, and yet perhaps 99.9 per 
cent of all records more than six months old are practically 
useless. Even the advent of the looseleaf record or of the card 
system has not greatly affected this, as many concerns defeat 
the original purposes by still retaining old records in the books 
or drawers. In one concern the writer found a huge vault with 
records over twenty years old, and every day the bookkeeper 
brought out looseleaf books containing accounts five years old. 
This same company had files of letters extending back ten 
years. A good fire might have saved this company money. 

Comparison, the third function, is the vital part of accounting 
which is overlooked by many business men. They little realize 
that in their books lie valuable data on the solution of almost 
every business problem that they ponder over. If every book- 


keeper fully realized that accounting had this function, what a 
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renewed interest there would be in the work! He would study 
the needs of the business and prepare statements showing the 
comparative value of this or that policy. He would read into 
the dull, uninteresting rows of figures real romance and exciting 
narratives. He would point out to this or that department 
manager just wherein his plans were succeeding or failing. 

Statistics are valuable, almost invaluable, but they must be 
prepared for a definite purpose and be as simple and direct as 
possible. Some business men have, it is true, gone to the other 
extreme and secured more statistics than they can use, but 
concerns in general lack adequate statistics. 

Ask almost any business man what it costs him to sell goods 
in Michigan and the odds are ten to one that he cannot tell you. 
Ask him how much each letter he sends out costs; ask him how 
much he averaged for a certain product; ask him how many 
dollars he spends for credit information; ask him how much it 
costs to oil his machines; ask him why he depreciates machinery 
ten per cent; ask him any one of a hundred and one questions 
about his business and see how few he can answer. As a rule 
his books could tell him, or could with a few slight changes. 

To get any or all of these facts, however, requires that one 
of the first principles of effectiveness be practiced, that of hav- 
ing definite plans. The business men and the accountant must 
confer often and carefully decide what information is wanted, 
then lay out the system of accounting so that it will yield the 
results desired. 'Too many business men try to compare facts 
which are not comparable, or to get information from their 
books which is not there. 

Another principle worth considering is that of usmg common 
sense. What is the use of paying for a lot of bookkeeping 
frills that are never used? What is the use of attempting to 
learn facts that are not worth the cost of knowing? What is 
the use of building a system to give information that never has 
been used and never could serve a useful purpose? 

Another principle, frequently, but not universally, prac- 
ticed, is that of having competent counsel. In how many cases 
does a junior bookkeeper with no vision devise bookkeeping 
systems that are continued for years? How many firms have 
their accounting systems laid out by competent accountants 
and their books audited periodically by competent men? Not 
nearly such a large proportion as the business world believes. 
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Why adequate 
statistics are neces- 


sary 


One way to avoid 
mistakes 


Scheduling in the 
accounting depart- 
ment 


Making statements 
in advance 


Standard practice 
instructions 


Scheduling is an effective principle that can be practiced to 
great advantage in almost every accounting department. 
Schedules there are, it is true, in most all of them, but what 
schedules! Statements are scheduled to go out the first of the 
month, when it is nearly a physical impossibility to get them out 
with the methods used. ‘Trial balances are scheduled for the 
first of the month, when the labor necessary to get one requires — 
that the bookkeeper work until midnight on the last day if he 
has luck, and many nights if he hasn’t. Why will people set 
for themselves schedules which they cannot keep? 

One of the important things about arranging a schedule is 
providing the means for keeping it. In how many offices is it 
possible to get everything out on schedule? If it is important 
to balance the books in one day and issue statements in another, 
why not prepare for it in advance by any one of the various 
known methods? 

A bookkeeping department which prepares a workable sched- 
ule and gets everything done on schedule is efficient, but how 
many of them dothat? It seems such a useless waste of human 
effort to go along peacefully entering figures in a big book for 
a month and never give a thought as to whether or not they are 
entered correctly; and then on the last day find that somewhere 
in the whole miserable mess is a mistake that sometimes cannot 
be found in less than eight or ten evenings search. Why not 
carry a daily proof check so that the bookkeeper will know each 
day whether or not he has made an error? 

It might be considered somewhat cumbersome to keep a file 
of statements and each time a credit or charge was posted to 
an account, to post it also to a statement. It should not take 
much longer to locate a statement than an account in the ledger. 
At the end of the month the statements would be finished as 
soon as they were totaled. This is the principle of the machine 
bookkeeping plan. 

Standard practice instructions are recommended by every 
competent accountant, but many firms continue to leave it to the 
judgment of the bookkeeper to decide to which account an item 
should be posted. The result is that an item is sometimes 
posted to one account and sometimes to another. Every book- 
keeping department should have full and complete instructions 
about how to post certain charges and credits. 

In the accounting department of a large manufacturing 
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HOW ONE COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE IS ORGANIZED 


This chart shows the organization of the comptroller’s di- _ credit manager looks after the credits and collections; the 
vision in Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. Six departments are office manager directs the general office; the manager of 
provided for. As the chart indicates, the auditor superin- the shipping department and the manager of repair and 
tends the accounting, statistics, and general finance; the exchange are responsible for their respective departments 
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AN EXAMPLE FROM OVERSEAS 


This room is light and airy, and each man has plenty of 

room in which to work. Many office managers object to 

the “standing” desks, as well as to the individual desk 
lamps. This is a British office 


ALMOST IDEAL? 


“Well arranged, well lighted, standard fixtures, up-to-date 

equipment, no frills— effectiveness is evident, but not 

obtrusive — this could be held to be an almost idea! arrange- 
ment” — this is what an expert thinks of this office 


DO YOU LIKE THIS SORT OF OFFICE? 


Just because the office is a place to work is no reason why 

it should not be as homelike as possible. Here is shown the 

way one concern has combined beauty with utility. Doubt- 
less the initial expense is also somewhat greater 


AN INTERESTING CONTRAST 


In this large office, apparently well lighted and ventilated, 
one half of the office has standing desks and clerks face each 
other. Experts say that a saving could be made by in- 
stalling low, flat desks throughout, all facing in one direction 
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company recently the chief accountant was criticized first by 
the management for having too many clerks, and then by the 
department managers for not furnishing information desired. 
Criticism got too hot for him and finally he made the following 
statement at a departmental conference: 


“It seems to be the general idea in this company that 
the accounting department should furnish upon demand 
any sort of a statement desired. Little thought is given 
to our problems. For a long time I have endeavored to 
accommodate department managers and at the same time 
to keep the force of clerks down to a point where the G. M. 
will be satisfied. Now, let us understand each other. 
There is no reason why the clerks in my department should 
be compelled to work overtime while the clerks in other 
departments go home at the usual quitting hour. Neither 
is there any reason why departments should not anticipate 

their desires. Let us prepare a set of standard reports; 
let each department manager say just what information 
he must have periodically; let us prepare a standard form 
of report which will give him that information. Then we 
can arrange our work to take care of these reports, and 
I will guarantee to get them out on schedule time.” 


This was done and as a result everyone was satisfied, even 
the general manager, for as a matter of fact the work was 
handled with less clerks than before. 

Certain reports should be made daily, others monthly and The various types of 
comparatively. ‘The purpose of each report should be very Teports 
thoroughly understood by all concerned and no report should 
be standardized which has but a temporary value. The writer 
has seen departments prepare, week after week, year after year, 
reports which had long since lost their usefulness. It is a 
simple thing to ask the accounting department to furnish regu- 
larly a certain report, but a more difficult matter to anticipate 
its permanent use. A periodical examination should be made 
of all reports, to see which should be continued and which 
discontinued. 

In some large business houses the work of accounting is mostly 
done outside of what is ordinarily considered the accounting 
department. For example, the sales-book posting, the invoic- 
ing and even the ledger posting, are made at one writing in the 
sales department. In one concern the order is written by the 
salesman on a special form with indelible pencil and is later 
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How an accounting 
system should be 
built 


duplicated. From the master order is made the shipping 
department copy, the sales record and the invoice. The totals 
of the sales are obtained by listing the amounts on an adding 
machine and posting to the sales account. From the same 
records a typist with a typewriter adding machine makes out 
statements daily, the carbon of which forms the ledger page. 
Credits are posted to the statements in the same manner. At 
the end of the month all accounts are posted and statements 
mailed in a window envelope without further labor. 

Every accounting system should be built for the business and 
not, as is so often done, the business made to conform to the 
accounting system. What is an excellent system for a retailer 
will not do for a manufacturer, and the books of a public service 
corporation will not fit a wholesaler, or a bank. 

There are many wonderful machines and methods for use in 
the accounting department which could not be adequately 
described in a large volume. Detailed information of any of 
the many methods can always be obtained from manufacturers, 
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A CARD USED IN MAKING SALES ANALYSIS 


The numbers and letters represent different kinds of information. Punching 
machines punch small round holes in these numbers and letters, according to 
the information to be recorded. Other machines then sort the cards and tabulate 
the results, as described on page 123. These machines are shown on page 108 


but it is advisable to confer with a competent consultant, be- 
cause enthusiastic salesmen oftentimes claim far more for a 
machine or a method than the manufacturer does. 

Recently some accounting systems have been built in connec- 
tion with the sorting and tabulating machines used by the federal 
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government in compiling census statistics. These machines 
sort and tabulate cards which are not written upon, but which 
have holes punched in a certain order. Each account is given a 
number and either a debit or a credit amount of money, a 
classification of account, and any other information can be 
represented by numbers. By means of punching machines 
small round holes are punched in these numbers. The cards 
are then placed in the machine, which sorts. them into any classi- 
fication desired at the rate of 250 a minute, and then through 
another machine, which tabulates the figures thus compiled. 
These machines have been very successfully used for compiling 
statistics for sales analysis and cost systems, but it is also pos- 
sible to use them for accounting systems. The system should 
be established by a competent accountant, however, for once 
installed it is difficult to change if found lacking in any respect. 
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Machinery in the 
accounting depart- 
ment 


SECTION XIV 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FROM TYPISTS 


The difficulty of 
getting good operators 


Ceniral stenographic 
departments 


Getting the right 
material at the start 


Of all the office employees, perhaps the stenographers and 
typewriter operators cause more trouble and worry than any 
others. So difficult is it to get good operators that the average 
department manager is quite willing to let his private stenog- 
rapher sit idle a good part of the day rather than to part with 
her. He will even delegate to her miscellaneous clerical tasks, 
and she will even do janitor work, such as dusting off his desk, 
in order to keep busy. The result is that the company is usually 
paying a much higher price for janitor work and miscellaneous 
clerical labor than is necessary. 

On account of the immense amount of time lost by stenog- 
raphers working individually, and the difficulty of supervision 
in such cases, the larger companies are coming to the central 
stenographic department idea. In one large company the 


_ writer saved fifteen per cent of the force by merely combining 


them in one department and without attempting any efficiency 
work. ‘The chances are that many companies are losing more 
than that percentage of time. 

Although a central stenographic or typist department is a 
labor saver in that it absorbs time which would otherwise be 
wasted and makes possible better supervision, this saving does 
not begin to compare with that which can be made by the adop- 
tion of improved principles. 

One of the most important things is to get the right material 
at the start. One trouble with the typewriting “profession” 
is that some of the mail order houses have so standardized the 
work that any girl who can read can learn to type off form let- 
ters and do addressing and fill-in work. This tempts many 
girls with an inadequate grammar school education to enter the 
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field, and after a year or so of this sort of work they consider 
themselves fit for higher positions. 

Lo be a good stenographer or a dictaphone operator requires 
a much higher grade of education that many of them possess. 
The stenographer must be able not only to run a typewriter, 
but also to spell and use the English language better, as a rule, 
than her employer. She must also have a wide education which 
enables her to grasp certain technical phrases and understand 
their meaning, even though she may never have heard them 
before. She must have tact and diplomacy and be able to 
stand criticism without flinching. In other words, she must be 
of high caliber. If the employer, in his desire to get a low- 
priced operator, gets one who has not these qualities he generally 
condemns all stenographers. Good stenographers are worthy 
of their hire and they are often underpaid, considering what is 
expected of them. 

If, then, a company desires to build up a stenographic depart- 
ment, the very first requisite should be a good fundamental 
education. This is much more important than a mere technical 
knowledge of typewriting. 

Another important requisite is good spelling, which is not 
exactly the same as a good education, for one can be well edu- 
cated and still be a poor speller. A poor speller in the begin- 
ning is usually a poor speller in the end, and for a stenographer 
to be a poor speller is about as bad a recommendation as she 
can have. Spelling can be taught, and should be taught, in 
every office organization, but it is well to start with as good a 
foundation as possible. | 

The prospective employee should also be naturally quick in 
her motions; this can be detected in a few minutes observation. 
If one is naturally slow, it is very difficult indeed to teach habits 
of speed. Quickness of perception can usually be discovered 
in conversation and is another important quality to look for. 
One who is dull and uninteresting in conversation, who has to 
have a question put several times before it is grasped, will 
sooner or later cause the employer considerable annoyance and 
it is better to find it out in the beginning. 

Neatness of appearance usually means neatness in every- 
thing. The flashily dressed stenographer with untidy clothes, 
turned-over heels, broken shoe laces, and other evidences of lack 
of neatness, will usually turn out letters of the same character- 
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The spelling problem 


The importance of 
neatness 


Testing stenographers 


Another requirement 


istics as herself. These characteristics can be detected at first 
glance and the impression should sink deeply into the mind of 
the interviewer. I have never seen a typist untidy in her ap- 
pearance whose work was neat. 

These fundamental requirements should be sought for in 
every applicant for a position in the typist department, even 
if that department is only to address and write form letters, for 
it is much better to draw the better stenographers from this 
source than to bring in new ones from the outside. When the 
lower positions are filled by operators who have the right funda- 
mentals, it is much easier to train them for the higher posi- 
tions in the office. 

If the higher positions demand stenography it is well to make 
this a requisite of the beginners, although it may later be taught. 
If a test is required it should be given on some simple matter, 
not for speed, since this is rarely a good test on the first inter- 
view, but for accuracy of reading notes. In some companies a 
standard piece of copy is dictated and transcribed and then the 
applicant is supposed to attain a certain standard of perfection. 
A young girl is usually nervous at her first interview and any 
attempt to get her to show speed in writing notes is almost 
certain to result in her failure. This does not necessarily mean 
that she is not competent, and to refuse her employment for 
this reason might mean that the employer was losing a good 
prospective employee. The ability to read correctly what is 
written is worth far more than speed. Some interesting tests 
are given in the section on employment. 

Another requirement is the desire to learn. This is harder 
to discover than any other requirement, for if the interviewer 
asks the question point blank he is almost certain to get an 
affirmative answer. ‘This information can best be obtained by 
asking what reading she is doing. 

Of | course, all typists nowadays are, or should be, educated 
to the touch system. This does not mean, however, that all are 
touch operators, for many have not learned their lessons thor- 
oughly. A careful examination should be made to discover 
whether or not the girls are touch operators. If they have the 
correct fingering the question of speed is quite incidental, as 
it can be developed. If the operator is not a touch operator, 
and it is desired to teach it to her, it is well to get her a book 
on touch typewriting. 
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The quickest way to work up speed is to take a given piece of 
matter for daily practice and let the operator keep her own time. 
If the practice matter is one hundred words long, a fairly good 
operator should write it in three minutes or less. An expert 
operator would require one minute, hence the mark set should 
be between one and three minutes. Say that the time allowed 
was two minutes. Have the operator practice on this one piece 
of matter at least half an hour daily until her speed is worked 
up to two minutes. When it can be done in two minutes, not 
once, but many times in succession, and without errors of any 
kind, a new piece of practice matter can be given. During these 
practice periods the operator should be left alone and not 
watched for the entire length of time. If the work is being 
done carelessly, impress upon the operator the fact that speed 
will come more quickly if attention is paid to the proper finger- 
ing. Errors mean that the fingers do not automatically go to 
the proper keys. 

It will pay any employer to allow this practice work to be 
done on the office time, for it will rarely be done otherwise. 

Usually it will be found that the operator has little trouble 
in using the first, second and third fingers of either hand, but 
has difficulty in getting the little finger and thumb to respond 
readily. This can be corrected by a series of two finger “trill” 
exercises such as are taught to piano students and which can be 
practiced at any time and without a typewriter. A good plan 
is to have the student hold the hand so that all the tips of the 
fingers rest on the table or desk and then without raising the 
hand work the little finger up and down rapidly, striking rapid 
hammer-like blows with as much force as possible. ‘This exer- 
cise should be continued until the fingers are tired, but no longer. 
The repetition of this exercise at frequent intervals during the 
day will in a few weeks make the fourth finger as responsive as 
any other. For the successful operation of the touch system 
it is necessary that all fingers respond readily and be equally 
strong. 

In training a department of typists it would be a good plan 
to devote thirty minutes the first thing each morning to practice 
exercises, examining daily the practice papers. This makes 
for regularity of training and in a short time will pay good 
dividends. Explain carefully to typists that this practice work 
should be done by all, even the experienced operators, as it is 
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as much to their interests to be good, rapid operators as it is to 
the company’s. Tell them that the training they are getting 
will better enable them to earn a living. If they are good to 
begin with, the training will make them better. 

Bad habits in typewriting must be carefully watched for and 
patiently eliminated, one by one. Some of these habits seri- 
ously hamper speed and all interfere with rapid, accurate work. 

One habit that is distressingly prevalent is that of striking 
two keys at the same time. This results in the two keys 
jamming. It is then necessary to stop long enough to untangle 
them and this temporary delay interferes greatly with speed, 
besides getting the type out of alignment. The only way 
this habit can be corrected is by insisting upon a careful 
repetition of the practice matter. Another fault is the piling 
of one letter upon another, caused by striking two keys almost 
simultaneously. This also is a case of bad control of the 
fingers. 

Sometimes the shift key is not depressed far enough before 
striking the capital letter key, which results in the letter being 
above the line, when only part of the capital letter shows, while 
below the line part of the lower case letter shows. This habit 
is due to the fact that the little finger is not under control. 
The finger exercise recommended above will correct this. 

Erasures are often due to one of the above mentioned habits, 
but even erasing may also become a habit. The operator hur- 
ries along at such a speed that she stumbles, with the result that 
an erasure becomes necessary. In the practice matter given 
daily it should be an ironclad rule that erasures are not per- 
mitted. This will gradually tend to correct the habit. 

Although it should be the aim of the office manager to 
eliminate erasures as far as possible, it must be recognized that 
it would be impractical to eliminate all. A girl will make a 
mistake every now and then even if she doesn’t do it as a rule. 
In such cases it is necessary to erase or else to do the work over. 
Obviously it is more profitable to make a neat erasure than to 
rewrite. One of the things that consume a great deal of the 
average typist’s time is hunting for an eraser. This can easily 
be remedied by fastening it to the foot of the typewriter or to 
the framework by a string. It is also advisable to impress 
upon the typist the necessity of keeping the eraser clean, other- 
wise it will make a smudge. Frequently rubbing the eraser 
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on a piece of clean paper will keep it in usable condition. 

Reading only a few words of copy at a time is likewise a 
bad habit. This can be corrected only by constant effort on 
the part of the operator to grasp a whole sentence at a time and 
write it through without stopping. The correction of this habit 
will often double the speed of an operator. The training is 
difficult and requires some time, but it produces wonderful 
results. It affords an especially good way of developing habits 
of concentration. One reason operators consult the copy fre- 
quently is the inability to concentrate sufficiently to get a whole 
sentence to the paper without interruption. 

The habit of working in spurts should be discouraged, as it 
merely results in unnecessary fatigue and lessened output. 
Much bigger records for the day can be attained by working 
at a steady pace then by spurting. Remember the story of the 
hare and the tortoise. Other bad habits sometimes develop 
in nearly all operators and these must be constantly watched 
and corrected. 

Waiting for work is a regular practice in some stenographic 
departments, and the operator is perhaps not always to blame. 
There is no excuse for losing time in this way, and one of the first 
efforts towards efficiency should be to cut out this unnecessary 
waste. In some offices the typists select their own work (pro- 
vided itis copying). This results in some girls getting too much 
and others not enough, while often some will pick the “easy” 
work to the disadvantage of others. Where the department 


manager assigns the work this fault can be corrected, and as 


long as there is work to do no one need be idle. Where the work 
is assigned by a planning department and one hour’s work is 
kept ahead of each operator at the standard rate, the operators 
are usually never idle. 

Keeping stationery in desk drawers is another source of waste 
motion. Even if kept in an open drawer, unless a special fixture 
is placed in the drawer separating each kind of letterhead or 
paper, there is bound to be more or less delay in selecting the 
proper sheet. If kept in a drawer which is not left open there 
is the continual opening and shutting of drawers which con- 
sumes many minutes in the course of a day. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory arrangement is a special desk rack, so constructed 
as to hold a small quantity of each kind of paper or envelopes 
used, with a special compartment for finished and unfinished 
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work. A small number of letterheads, enough for an hour or 
so, may be kept under the typewriter. Make it the duty of one 
inspector in the department not only to gather and to give out 
work, but to keep all the stationery racks filled; otherwise there 
may be many times when the operator will run out of supplies 
and lose time while waiting for more. 

Quite a little time is wasted in inserting paper in the type- 
writer. Nine operators out of ten do not do this without wast- 
ing time and effort; the paper is usually put hastily at the back 
of the roller, the roller is given a turn to bring the paper up in 
front of the operator, and then several seconds are wasted in 
straightening. A careful time study in one office showed that 
this simple operation can be done in approximately three one- 
hundredths of a minute; I have seen operators take as much as 
a half minute. When there are carbons, it is only aggravated. » 
With a little practice any operator should do the work of insert- 
ing in three one-hundredths of a minute. he paper does not 
come out of the roll lopsided by accident; if it is placed properly 
it will turn up properly, and it takes only a fraction of a minute 
to place it properly in the beginning. 

Another very common cause of inefficiency is a wrong 
posture assumed while at work. Stroll through the typewriting 
department and notice how differently the girls sit at their work. 
The most efficient sit squarely in their chairs, with their feet flat 
on the floor or perhaps on a footrest. Others will be discovered 
sitting on the edge of their chairs, tipping at a dangerous angle 
and twisting their feet around the legs of the chairs. This is 
not an exaggeration, as anyone can prove by observation. The 
illustration on the opposite page shows the correct and incorrect 
method of sitting at a desk while typewriting. 

You will notice that an expert touch operator does not lift 
her hands much above the keyboard. Inexperienced operators 
usually raise their hands much higher. The resulting blow is 
struck from the forearm, requiring more effort than is neces- 
sary and consequently developing fatigue more quickly. The 
expert operator, using only her fingers, and therefore less 
energy, can work more rapidly with less fatigue. This point 
is important as well as interesting. Hold a ruler or some flat 
object over the keyboard about four inches or so above the 
keys. If the operator’s fingers strike the ruler on the up- 
stroke the operator is using more force than is necessary. Fre- 
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THE WRONG POSITION — 


The position assumed by a typist at her machine often 

determines whether or not she will feel tired at the end of 

the day. Compare this illustration which shows a rather 
common posture with the one at the right 


INEXPENSIVE, BUT EFFECTIVE 


A special stationery rack like that shown here helps to save 

the waste motion that usually accompanies the keeping of 

blank invoices and other forms in the desk drawers. The 
desk is left clear for other more important papers 


— AND THE RIGHT ONE 


Many office managers have been surprised at the increase 
in effectiveness resulting from the typist’s assuming and 
maintaining the proper posture. Experts have demon- 
strated that the position shown here causes the least fatigue 


USING STANDARD PARAGRAPHS 


A card holder like the one illustrated is often very useful 


and effective in typing standard paragraphs. The typist 
selects the proper paragraph as indicated by the correspond- 
ent, slips the card into the rack, and is ready to copy it 
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WHY DESKS SHOULD NOT BE ARRANGED LIKE THIS 


In the office shown here seven eighths of the girls cannot individual desk lamps; as a rule, in offices like this, the 
leave their desks without disturbing someone. Further- strong concentrated light on the white paper is extremely 
more, work cannot be distributed to one worker without fatiguing to the eyes. Another point worth noting, per- 
disturbing all. Another point worth noting is the use of haps, is that only a few of the girls have copyholders 


A MORE EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT 


One feature that makes this office arrangement more _ disturbing anyone else. The center aisle is perhaps a little 
effective than the one shown above is the position of the wider than necessary, and some of this space could have been 
desks, arranged in twos, side by side. Thisis usually a good added with benefit to the aisle on the lett. The lighting is 
arrangement as each worker can leave her seat without also especially effective, both natural and artificial 
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quent demonstrations of this sort will help to impress upon the 
mind of the typist the fact that the blows must be struck with 
the fingers and not with the arms. 

Each time a letter is written there are a number of standard 
operations which are repeated, such as selecting a sheet of paper 
or an envelope, inserting it in the machine, taking it out, putting 
away the letter and so on. Have the operator practice these 
movements over and over again until they can be performed 
not only without waste motion, but rapidly and automatically. 
Since these operations are performed many times a day, it is 
important that habits of speed should be developed in perform- 
ing them. 3 

This important item is, strange to say, sadly neglected in 
many offices. In one office employing twelve operators there 
were five different kinds of desks or tables, ranging from the 
cheapest kind of small table to a large regular flat-top desk 
upon which the operator placed her typewriter, about ten 
inches too high. In this same office one operator who used his 
typewriter only occasionally was standing while writing orders, 
with the typewriter on top of an ordinary four-drawer vertical 
filing cabinet. 

Whether to use a typewriter stand or a desk depends largely 
upon the nature of the work. If little space is required for 
stationery or finished and unfinished work, the small table is 
satisfactory, provided there is space somewhere else for the 
operator’s personal belongings, but it is a nuisance to try to use 
one of these small tables if the nature of the work requires more 
than the minimum of space. 

Some operators having other work besides typewriting require 
a double typewriter desk, but it is just as foolish to use such a 
large desk, if it isn’t necessary, as it would be to use a small table 
if a larger space is required. One of the largest offices in the 
country actually has at least a hundred of these larger desks, 
when smaller desks would not only take up less space, but would 
also cost considerably less. The difference in price multiplied 
by one hundred makes an item worthy of consideration. Per- 
haps not over ten operators needed the large desk and the other 
ninety could have done equally as well with a small desk. There 
is such a thing as misunderstanding the aim and purpose of 
standardization. 

One manager has used this idea: The typewriters are 
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Getting standard 
operations done at 
high speed 


Typewriter desks 


A stand or a desk? 


The wrong way to 
standardize 


Giving the machines 
attention 


placed upon small tables with a long table at the side. The 
length of this side table is limited to the requirement of three 
operators, enabling the operators to get out at the side instead 
of having to travel the entire length of the department to get 
out. 

If the usual style of desk is used the desks should be placed 
in rows of two, as shown on page 132, permitting each employee 
to step directly into the aisle from her seat without disturbing 
anyone. In some offices there are as many as six desks in 
a row. 

Although manufacturers of typewriters have tried to make 
machines that require but little attention, that little should be 
given them, They should be kept clean, and it is a good plan 
to have this cleaning done regularly at a stated time. In some 
offices a boy is taught to do this work carefully, which is an 
excellent plan if you can find a boy who can avoid the tempta- 
tion of using a screwdriver. The operators themselves cannot 
be depended upon to make adjustments or even minor repairs. 
Some large offices keep a spare typewriter on hand at all times. 
As soon as a machine gets balky the spare machine is substi- 
tuted and a repair man sent for. If repairs are to be made on 
the premises, it is well to provide a corner or a room for this 
purpose, as there seems to be quite a tendency for the average 
typewriter repair man to linger and gossip with the operator, 
which not only wastes the time of the operator, but is added in 
the repair bill. Some large companies have a repair man on the 
payroll who can usually make ninety per cent of the necessary 
repairs. ‘This is not economical unless there is a large number 
of machines in use. 

The work of nearly every typist department varies from 
writing letters from dictation, copying letters and other matter, 
filling in letters, addressing envelopes, to making up statistical 
tables, and so on. Each kind of work should be standardized 
if there is enough to make it worth while. That is to say, each 
kind should be studied both as to methods and as to time, and 
definite rules for its performance written out and taught to 
each operator. For example, every office has to write letters. 
Do not leave the style of writing to the judgment of the oper- 
ator. If lines should be of a certain approximate length, say 
so, giving explicit instructions as to where to place the stops on 
the machine. If spacing and paragraphing are to follow cer- 
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AN OVERCROWDED OFFICE 


Here is a condition that is more common than is perhaps 
realized. Many office managers do not appreciate the 
handicap under which these girls are working. The slightest 
backward movement of the chair will disturb the girl behind 


A COMMON SENSE OFFICE 


This illustrates a large office equipped without luxury, 
effectively laid out, well lighted, and containing many 
conveniences. One does not associate an office like this 
with extravagant salaries or with waste or wasted effort 


PLENTY OF ROOM 


This room probably has just as many operators as in the 
one shown to the left, but there is a notable absence of 
overcrowding. Each girl has plenty of room, and the 
stationery rack is handy and does not shut out the light 


AN UNSTANDARDIZED OFFICE 


Although this office is arranged in a fairly effective manner, 
it does not look well, and cannot be efficient throughout 
because of the lack of standard equipment. Almost 
every desk is of a different pattern from every other 
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AN EFFECTIVE SCALE FOR MEASURING TYPEWRITEN WORK 


A transparent celluloid scale like this is placed over the 
typewriting, with the upper left hand corner of the scale 
directly over the upper left hand corner of the typewriting. 
The number over the lower right hand corner of the type- 


writing is the number of square inches of typewritten matter. 
Two inches are added to this for date line, name, address, 
salutation, complimentary close and the signature, and one 
inch deducted for each space between the paragraphs 
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G. M. JOHNSTON COMPANY 


Milwaukee 
February 26, 1917 


STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 


J. A. Blaisdell Company 
2967 Main Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


As we desire uniformity of style in the arrangement of all 
letters leaving our office, you will please use this letter as 
a model for future correspondence. 


The "M" of Milwaukee should be below and slightly to the right of 
the print of the printed heading; the date should be centered 
underneath exactly as shown. 


Begin the letter addressing the customer one space beneath the 
dot on the upper left hand side. (Where the margins are to be 
unusually wide, because of a short letter, start one space below 
but to the right of the dot.) In cases where the letter is toa 
small town and no street address is given, show the city on the 
second line and the state on the third line. Where a four line 
address is necessary, start on a line with the dot. In the case 
of a five line address start one space above the dot. 


The left hand margins of paragraphs must be in line with the 
heading; double space between paragraphs. 


In closing, use the phrase "Yours very truly," starting exactly in 
the middle of the sheet; sign "G. M. Johnston Company," starting 
underneath the "s" of "Yours." When the letter is to be signed 
place the word "By" two spaces below and immediately underneath 
the initial "G." Have the correspondent’s and the stenographer’s 
initials on a line with the left hand margin, two spaces lower 
than "G. M. Johnson Company." Regulate the width of margin by 
the length of the letter to be written. 


When the letter cannot be written on one sheet use a special 
second sheet, of the same grade of stationery. 


Show "—2-—" thus, two spaces below the heading, and continue the 
letter three spaces lower than the "—2-" with the same width 
margin as on the first sheet. 


Yours very truly, 
G. M. Johnston Company 


By 
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Standard practice 
instructions 


Scheduling the 
dictation 


The correspondent 
should indicate the 
letterhead desired 


Standardizing the 
motions 


Have a regular place 
for stationery 


tain rules, say so. If the date and the signature are to be writ- 
ten in special ways, set a rule fixing the way it should be done. 

Some offices include these instructions in their “Standard 
Practice Instructions” while others use a form letter simi- 
liar to the one shown on page 137. 

One large eastern company uses a diagram like that shown 
on page 139 as the standard practice instructions for folding 
letters to go in window envelopes. Although somewhat ex- 
pensive perhaps, photographs may also be used to illustrate the 
various steps in a certain operation; the idea is excellent and 
has an almost unlimited application. 

There should also be standard methods of taking dictation. 
Very often one dictator monopolizes a stenographer’s time when 
other dictators may be waiting. This can be avoided by sched- 
uling the dictation work for certain hours and making the invari- 
able rule that dictation must be given at that hour if the work 
is to be written the same day. In every office there is at least one 
executive who is a rule unto himself, whose whims upset all 
system and order. The facts regarding such individuals should 
be placed before the proper authority and a decision reached as 
to just what procedure to follow. In most cases it is possible 
to make these individuals realize that they are part of an organ- 
ization and must cooperate. 

If several kinds of letterheads are used these should be num- 
bered and the correspondent made responsible for indicating 
which kind to use for each letter. A misunderstanding on this 
point may cause some embarrassment and the stenographer is 
usually blamed for using the wrong paper. The correspondent 
is the one person who should definitely know what letterhead 
to use. 

This work of standardizing should extend even to the motions. 
For example, in some departments one typist will carry a small 
quantity of the letterheads most frequently used under the 
typewriter. If the construction of her typewriter permits this 
(which is not the case with all makes of typewriters) and saves 
useless motion, make it a rule and not only teach operators to 
do it, but insist upon their doing so. 

There should be a regular place to put all stationery used and 
a standard quantity refill. Do not permit operators to use 
their own judgment unless it is better than that of the manager. 
The method adopted is supposed to be the best. If practice 
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WINDOW ENVELOPES 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOLDING 


Fold bottom over to top of salutation 
as shown in Figure 1; this marks line 
where second fold is to be made 


Pick up letter as described by Figure 
2, holding firmly with left hand while mak- 


ing fold with right, moving hand from left 


to right as indicated by arrow in Figure 3 
Figure 1 Figure 2 


Hold letter in same position with left 
hand while grasping under edge with right 
(see Figure 4). Then turn address side 
down preparatory to placing in envelope 


Envelopes should be placed face down- 
ward alongside of pile of letters, with flaps 
next to letters as shown in illustrations. 


: Insert enclosure as per Figure 5. , 
Figure 3 Figure 4 


Figure 5 


MAKING STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS CLEAR 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company uses instructions excellent results can be obtained with simple sketches 
like these for governing the folding of letters to be placed duplicated on the mimeograph, for instance. It is often 
in “window” envelopes. Although photographs are per- advisable to detail instructions; here for example, the 
haps the most graphic means of instruction, nevertheless __ relative positions of envelopes and letterheads are shown 
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PRIVATE OFFICES WITHOUT PARTITIONS 


Many offices use this method of obtaining privacy to a 

greater or less degree. It does not shut off light and air 

but neither does it wholly eliminate the harsher noises and, 
therefore, cannot be entirely recommended 


ANOTHER WAY TO DIVIDE THE OFFICE 


Under certain conditions —- when brief consultations with 

many customers are frequent, for instance — partitions of 

this sort are often favored, although perhaps they are a bit 
more expensive than some other types 


AN EFFECTIVE PARTITION 


The movable partitions shown here are made of wall board 

mounted in substantial wooden frames, with pedestals. 

Each girl has all the space she requires, and is not sub- 
ject to the interruptions common in many offices 


MAKING SUPERVISION EASIER 


The booths may be arranged in aisles like this, with the 

office manager’s desk at the end of the aisle, where he 

can ordinarily supervise the stenographers almost as well 
as though the girls were in an open office 
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proves this to be true, there is no room for other methods. If the 
management favors simplified spelling it should be standardized 
and taught to everyone. Where operators use their own judg- 
ment, several different ways of spelling may be in vogue in the 
same department. If simplified spelling is not desired by the 
management it can be prevented by making and enforcing strict 
rules. 

Standard abbreviations should invariably be used. Perhaps 
the best list of abbreviations of the states is that given in the 
United States Postal Guide. Such abbreviations as are pecu- 
liar to the business should also be standardized. A great saving 
of time was made in a mail order business by standardizing the 
way “Box No. —, Rural Free Delivery” should be abbreviated. 
Some customers would write it one way and some another, mak- 
ing five or six variations. It was standardized to “R1 B2,” 
meaning “Route 1, Box 2.” Formerly when customers would 
write this: “Rural Free Delivery, Route 1, Box 1,” the typist 
would copy it just as it was written. After standardization, 
no matter which way the customer wrote it, the typists wrote it 
only one way. 

Some firms prefer that an envelope be addressed thus: 

John Smith, Esq. 


225 Scranton St. 
Erie, Penna. 


while others prefer it to be written this way: 


John Smith, Esq. 
225 Scranton St. 
Erie, Penna. 


Standardize the way your company prefers and it will not 
be necessary to criticize an operator for making a bad 
display. 

In one company the salesmen used to dictate, line for line, the 
interlineations in a printed form of specification. The men 
claimed that this could not be dictated otherwise. Of course, 
this interfered with the efficiency of the department and made 
it necessary for the salesmen to leave their desks.. Incidentally 
it furnished an excellent argument against a central sten- 
ographic department. Accordingly the specification was stand- 
ardized and a number placed against each printed line and 
blank space. The salesmen now dictate into the phonograph, 
somewhat as follows: 
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Standardized 
abbreviations 


Giving out the work 
in quantities © 


Getting records of 
work done 


“After 16 the word ‘your,’ after 22 the words ‘14 H. P. two 
cycle,’ after 43 the words ‘we guarantee this motor to be,’ and 
so on.” | 

In this way the salesmen could readily dictate the “fill-ins” on 
a complicated specification and depend upon the typist to get 
the right words in the right places. It was also found that this 
not only saves the salesmen’s time, but also the typist’s, for 
often the salesman would insist upon explaining over and over 
again instructions which the typist already understood, but 
which the salesman feared to trust her with. Under the new 
plan this unnecessary explanation occurred less and less as 
time went on, probably because the salesman visualized the 
operator less and the customer more. 

The various kinds of work should be similarly standardized 
and given to the operators in sufficiently large batches to 
make it possible to save the time usually caused by changing 
from one kind to another. Standardization can be carried to a 
very fine point and still not be freakish. 

After the work of: standardizing is well started and all of the 
“high spots” taken care of, it is time to start getting good 
results. First, get comparative records. In one typewriting 
department the first week’s records showed the following speeds 
attained in an hour: 


Name Sq. In 
Miss Dig ci ce es oes ig oe 113 
saa Per err Ms iy 65 Pe es Si A alah o 58 
OUR A Re Se ae ee 105 
ee C Pe EI ie Ss EMER Soy ey Wists eros 61 
OS a oe eke oe is SAIS al ek arte 88 
Ts) Sr rem err Ge A Sat Ts. 41 
DE snc dilen el 9) alee oO gore te ene ee 155 


These records were all on the same kind of work. It is evident 
that the young lady who wrote an average of 155 square inches 
per hour was more than three and one half times as valuable | 
as the one who wrote but 41, but she did not get three and one 
half times as much salary. Before the examination was made, 
the head of the department was asked how much work each girl 
did; he was unable to say. Each of these two girls had been 
with the company for upwards of a year. Obviously an injus- 
tice was being done to someone. When I first began to take 
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records of the work done by typists, I thought that such records 
were exceptional, but I am no longer shocked by such cases of 
evident mismanagement. 

Now, assuming that these same records prevailed for one 
year, and assuming that each of the girls got $500 a year, what 
was the relative efficiency of each?’ Assuming 100 square inches 
an hour as the standard efficiency desired and paid for, what 
did the company make or lose on its typewriting department? 


% Effi- Value Company’s 

_ Name ciency Per Year Gain Loss 

MVE Toe Face eet alc, ele vry s 113 $565 $ 65 are 

id Co Cer sa 58) 290 sie $210 

oi 7 rel erg eae 105 525 25 bids 

1 Oe eae 61 305 195 

oO ee 88 480 20 

GEN ORs Al 205 295 
Re sco o i 5 155 775 275 

$365 $720 

365 

INetloss on department...) 060060 ek ees $355 


That is to say, the company gets from the employees $365 
which it is not entitled to; the employees get from the company 
$720 that they did not earn. 

The records quoted are average ones and can be duplicated 
in thousands of offices. The standard of 100 square inches an 
hour represents about the average. Yet by the adoption of 
improved methods I am satisfied that a standard of 200 
square inches, day in and day out, from one year’s end to the 
other, is not too much to expect. Individual operators have 
attained a speed of 300 square inches an hour for one week. 
Several high records of 350, and even 400, square inches an hour 
have been made for one day and the operator was none the worse 
for it. The world’s speed record is over 700 square inches an 
hour!! Thus it will be seen that when the average office man- 


ager gets a record of 100 square inches an hour he is getting . 


one half of what he has a right to expect, one third of what some 
managers are getting and but one fifth of what it is probably 
possible to get. 

How are such high records obtained? The following extracts 
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Why it pays to keep 
records 


A few records 


The secret of it all 


Publicity methods 


Coaching the 
operators 


from the speech of a general manager, quoted in “Industrial 
Management,” expresses in a few words the real secret: 


“The trouble with you men is that you are executives and 
not human beings. You are so swelled by the title of Gen- 
eral Manager, or Superintendent, or something of that 
kind, that you get entirely out of touch with the common, 
every-day human being; and, worse than that, you get 
together in board of directors’ meetings and put across 
things as a body that every one of you would be ashamed 
to do as an individual. 


“We have never had any serious labor trouble. We deal 
with every one of our employees as a human being; and in 
order to do this you can’t lose sight of the fact that you are 
human beings, too.” 


And that, after all, is the real secret of all efficiency work— 
cooperation. Whole-hearted cooperation can never be secured 
if the management holds itself aloof and considers each 
employee as simply a cog in the great machine of production. 

It will be interesting perhaps to assume that we are about to 
bring the stenographic department above mentioned up to a 
point of high average efficiency. We have found that some of 
the girls are more efficient than others. Let us assume that 
they are exceptional operators. What would be the first step 
to take? Publicity. 

One way of getting publicity would be to put up a bullet 
board in the department and write upon it the records attained 
from week to week. Asa result the Misses J., G., and W. would 
be ashamed of their records, and Miss D. would naturally be 
very proud of hers. The next week would likely show an 
improvement all along the line, the next week still further 
improvement and so on. Now, even if nothing else were done 
than to publish these records from week to week, there would 
be an improvement, but the employees would soon tire of the 
game; the high girls would take on a self-satisfied air, while 
the low ones would make some slight improvement and then 
settle down to the belief that they were inferior operators any- 
way. 

Something more than publicity is necessary. Some of the 
methods used by the athletic coach apply just as well in a busi- 
ness office as on the athletic field. The untrained must be trained 
and encouraged, the good players must be praised, and the coach 
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A ne 


must be absolutely just and fair in every word of praise or 
criticism. Flattery will not do. The word of honest praise 
when deserved goes much farther than praise not deserved. 

One manager usually watches closely for high records each 
day, and whenever one is found he goes to the operator and 
says in a joking manner, somewhat like this: 

“If you keep poking the top out of our perfectly good record 
we will have to tie a gold star to you.” 

If he thinks the girl with the low record is really trying to do 
her best, he says: “Weren’t you feeling well yesterday?” 

The manager should endeavor to encourage a feeling of trust 
on the part of the operators. He must not assume that because 
a girl does badly one day she is stalling; even if he is quite cer- 
tain of it, the surest way to stir up trouble is to suggest that. 
If he really believes the employee is deliberately doing less than 
she should and could, and all other methods fail, his duty is plain 
—he should get rid of her. 

_In one large mail order house there is the strictest sort of 
management. Employees are given to understand that unless 
they turn out a certain quantity of work each day they will be 
discharged. They are reprimanded for every tiny infraction of 
the rules, and are constantly driven to produce more and more. 
What is the result? The house has a very poor reputation as 


an employer and typists avoid it, taking positions there only 


as a last resort. The employees have extremely poor records, 
and wherever possible they disobey the rules; if they can in any 
way beat the management they do so; cheating is common. In 
spite of all the driving the effectiveness of this department is 
lower than the average. 

Occasional speed contests in which everyone in the depart- 
ment takes part are often helpful in increasing the efficiency. 
Care should be taken lest the spirit of these contests be marred 
by a suspicion on the part of the employees that it is a trick to 
force them to do more work. If the manager cannot inaugurate 
such contests in a manner to arouse enthusiasm and the true 
sporting instinct he should not attempt them. Properly con- 
ducted they give the employee an interest in the work that can- 
not probably be gained in any other manner. For this reason 
the prize should not be too large and the contests should not be 
too prolonged. A prize of one dollar for the best record for the 
week will often show remarkable records. 
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Speed contests 


Bulletins to the One manager periodically issues bulletins similar to the fol- 
SE earment lowing. One copy is made for each operator, and the results 
seem to prove that the plan is a good one: 


"Figures of the 18th show that our Speed Artists 
reached 206 for that day. That makes a total of four 
days on which they ran over 200, namely:— 

November 4th 210 
November llth 216 
November 17th 222 
November 18th 206 


"Last month (October) we made 200 or over on seven 
days. Are we going to try to make it four days more 
and break last month’s record?" 


"We’11 NEVER reach 200 TEN TIMES this month if we 
keep up at the rate we’re going." 


"We averaged only 196 yesterday. 
WIGNER a 


"You are doing nicely, but with just a little more 
speed you would take down a bigger slice of the Bonus 
money. 

"Why not make the effort? 

"Your average yesterday was.......... 


"Yesterday was a pretty good one. Our SPEED 
Artists Extraordinary hung up to a total departmental 
average of 222. 

"You helped along the good cause with an average 

"W 


"You have been doing some fine work on operation 
No. 5 (addressing envelopes from typewritten copy). 
Yesterday’s report shows you were there with the 
average of 249. That ought to mean SOME Bonus Money 
for this week. 

"Keep it up. The more you make the better I feel." 


QUITE INTERESTING 


"It’s quite interesting—-in fact, VERY INTER- 
ESTING, so I’m going to tell you about it. 

"I’ve just completed figures for the first nine 
days of December and they show that already we’ve run 
ever 200 more times than during the whole month of 
November. 

"Miss J. S... during these nine days typed an | 
average of 500 per hour. | 

"Miss D. is next with an average of 245. i 

"Miss L. follows with 230. 

"Miss P. makes an average of 215. 

"Now the above is very gratifying to me and no 
doubt to you as well. 


"CONGRATULATIONS!" 
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Ginger letters of this sort simply cannot but help bring 
results similar to those obtained by this manager. The girls 
are very glad to be able to show records like these at home and 
among their friends, and in the office the effect is to cause them 
to take pride in their work. 

Wherever possible graphic charts showing the development 
of efficiency should be made. ‘These charts should not remain 
in the desk of the manager to be sprung upon the unsuspecting 
employee at some inopportune time. The greatest value can 
be had from them only by constantly exhibiting them. If it 
were possible to get hourly records and chart them the writer 
firmly believes this would bring out the very best possible results. 
On a number of occasions he has published hourly records of 
the work of one or two operators, with the result that they far 
exceeded their ordinary records. However, it is not usually 
profitable or desirable to go to this trouble. Daily records 
should always be published, and for this purpose charts like 
those shown on pages 148 and 149 have usually proved very 
satisfactory. ‘ 

How to keep records of the output of a stenographic depart- 
ment seems to puzzle most managers. One reason may be that 
the operators perform so many different kinds of work. It is 
difficult to average such work as statistical reports, letters, copy- 
ing, billing, addressing and filling in form letters. Then there 
is the time spent in taking dictation, trouble with dictaphone 
records and soon. For this reason most managers give up any 
attempt to get records, excusing themselves by saying that 
taking records “increases the overhead” and brings no results 
that are worth while. 


On the other hand, some managers make an attempt to keep © 


records, but do it so clumsily that the records are practically 
worthless. For instance, one of the largest mail order houses 
in the world measures the output of the typists writing letters 
by merely counting the letters. Long, short and medium let- 
ters all go in together and are supposed to average. The law 
of average applies, of course, to letters as well as anything else, 
and if the output of a stenographer ran up into the thousands 
every day the percentage of error would be small, but since the 
average of a stenographer is from thirty to sixty letters a day 
it is quite possible for one operator to do more work in writing 
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Graphic charts 


How to keep records 
of output 


The line method of 
measurement 


| Class 1 errors ere errors in 


' (per 1,000 sq. in.) 


thirty letters than another who perhaps wrote sixty. Such a 
record is worse than useless, for it offers the operator the very 
valid excuse for a poor record that her letters on that day were 
longer than those of the rest. And you would find it difficult to 
disprove her statement. 

One of the earliest methods of measuring typewriting on a 
fairly accurate basis is what is called “line measurement.” A 
rule or scale is made by typewriting on a slip of paper a ver- 
tical column of numbers one space apart. By placing this scale 
on the letter the number of lines written can at once be read 
off. This is very simple and would be quite accurate if the lines 
on all letters were the same (or standard) length. Getting lines 
of a standard length in any typist department sounds easier than 


Mo. Sept. "15 
Standard__200 6q. ine, per hour Dept___ Typing ss Operatiqn Letters 


KEY 


Operator’s AV. menevceneinsneneemere 


Name Mise Calver 


Dept. Av. oe © GES 


Errors, TlaS$ Reeves <ame <aaud eneme 


Dept. Av. 2@e2eeeoe eoae 


200|— 


Errors, Class S10 oo een @ BD 


WERE pee 


Remarks, 


address (the number per 20,000 


@q. in. i6 shown). 


Class 5 errors are erasures 


xk —_ at other work $0 
A_—— __ absent 


AN OPERATOR’S OUTPUT AT THE START 
A monthly record like this is kept of the output of each typist showing graphically 


her progress from day to day. Note how this girl’s record for September- 
shown above — contrasts with her record for January, four months later, shown 
in the chart on the opposite page. 
it actually is. Say a standard line is sixty spaces (six inches) 
long. By making her line fifty-four spaces long an operator 
can gain ten per cent over the rest of the department and the 
variation in length would hardly be noticeable. Furthermore, 
there is a natural tendency on the part of the operator to make 
a letter look well on the page, and this is a desirable trait. If 
she has a very short letter she will want to shorten the lines con- 
siderably; this throws out all calculations. 
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There is a contrivance on the market which counts the strokes 
made on a typewriter automatically; the difference between the 
figures on the dial at the beginning of the day and at the end 
shows the actual output for the day. This mechanical method 
shows the output accurately, and the labor of keeping a record 
of the readings is very slight. There is one objection: it does 
not require the same amount of labor to make, say, 1,000 strokes 
in addressing envelopes as in writing letters or making up a 
statistical report, yet the dial may count the same number of 
strokes in each case. Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. have obviated 
this objection by establishing standard numbers of strokes for 
each operation and instructing that the readings be taken at 
the beginning and at the end of each new occupation. 


Rame___Mites Calver 0 Mo. ane 916 
Standard __200 sq. in. ner fhotit 


Oept___ Typing Operation Letters 


KEY 


Operater's Av. 
Dept Avago eo 


Errors) Clas$. 3s eee ee 
Dept. Av. 


estab ey ee a ee 
Dept. Av. 


Remarks 
Class 1 errore are errors in 
address (the number per 10,000 
Sq. in. is shown). 
Class 5 errors are erasures 
(per_1,000 sq. in.) 
yk — at other work 
A — ebdsent 


— AND AFTER FOUR MONTHS’ TRAINING 
As an incentive to the girls to do good work, the management promises to give 


them cards like this, in place of a letter of recommendation, if they wish to 
leave the company. This card also illustrates the fact that errors do not in- 
crease proportionately with increased speed. 

There is, or was, a machine on the market giving a graphic 
record of the production of the machine, showing by a line just 
what was done each minute of the day. 

A transparent scale made of celluloid, similar to the very 
excellent one illustrated on page 136, is simple, reasonably 
accurate and quite cheap. By placing the scale on the copy 
the number of square inches of typewritten matter (single 
space) is instantly read off. A simple rule can be made allow- 
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A mechanical method 


The square inch 
method 


Fixing other 
standards 


ing, say, one square inch each for address and the signature, 
and one square inch for the envelope, if one is addressed. The 
square inch method, however, should apply only to letters or 
solid matter, unless a standard is also fixed for statistical re- 
ports, which involve difficult work and take more time. Figuring 
the number of square inches of matter on such work would not 
be fair to the operator. If the copy is double-spaced, the num- 
ber of square inches shown is divided by two. Since lines of 
typewriting are not all of exactly the same length, it is cus- 
tomary to instruct the inspector or record clerk to strike an aver- 
age. Deductions of one inch are made for each space between 
paragraphs. Six letters a minute can easily be measured, so the 
labor is very slight. 


Stenographer’s Daily Work Analysis 
Department__....___—sDay of Week___. SCC atte. 


[aaa (DR | Se ee 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes | 
nanns| nme 
WEag | | 


Total Day's Work in Typewriting from Dictation. otters Folios (=10 Lines or 100 Words) 
Remarks = 


A DAILY ANALYSIS OF THE STENOGRAPHER’S WORK 


An analysis like this is useful when making the preliminary study in a steno- 
graphic department. The stenographer indicates by a horizontal line the time 
she takes to perform her tasks. Unsuspected conditions will often be revealed 
which would otherwise be obtained only by closely watching the operator 


A special standard should be fixed for addressing envelopes. 
‘Counting is perhaps the best method. Of course a difference 
should be made in the standards where the copy to work from is 
handwritten and when it is typewritten. Handwritten copy, 
especially if it is a customer’s letter, requires very much more 
time than typewritten copy. In some lines of business where the 
customers are of the poorer classes, the handwriting is often so 
illegible'as to consume a great deal of time in deciphering. One 
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ae 


manager separates the very difficult names and makes a 
separate operation of them, giving the typist only those names 
which can be easily read. This has been found to increase the 
output greatly. Any clerk can sort the letters at the rate of 
about 750 to 800 letters an hour. The difficult ones are laid 
aside to be studied by the “nixie” department, and the simple 
ones are passed to the typists. 

Unless there is a great deal of statistical work it is advisable 
to simply call it “special work” and record the time it takes. 
It will not do, however, where a bonus is paid, to give too much 
of this “special work,” which does not bear a bonus because it is 
not standardized, to one operator, thus depriving her of the 
opportunity to earn extra money. 

The time a stenographer leaves the room to take dictation 
and the time she returns should be noted and this record care- 
fully studied by the manager. He will learn many things which 
make for better results, He will find that some dictators have a 
habit of calling for a stenographer before they are prepared, 
thus forcing the operator to remain idle while they look up 
information which should have been on hand. He will find that 
some dictators call for a stenographer many times in a day 
when time could be saved by doing all the dictation at once. As 
an argument for the use of a dictating machine, one of the 
manufacturers of business phonographs furnishes prospective 
customers a work-analysis form similar to that shown on the 
opposite page. 
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Keeping track of 
dictation time 


SECTION XV 


THE OFFICE SIDE OF CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Records that help 
catch ‘“‘dead beats” 


Keeping credit 
information 


It is of course not the purpose of this report to deal with the 
credit department except from the point of view of office and 
routine methods. 

In a retail instalment house it is vital that all records of pay- 
ment be kept for years in order to guard against the reappear- 
ance of “dead beats.” Statistics of losses with certain types of 
customers are also important, for it is the experience of all 
instalment houses that some types of customers are better risks 
than others. It is, of course, important for the credit man to be 
able to make decisions quickly, but it stands to reason that such 
decisions should be made upon a material basis of past experi- 
ence and not by so-called “intuition.” 

The purchase contract is, or at least ought to be, standardized 
and few men would be foolish enough to enter business without 
having one that will stand a legal test. However, no matter how 
strong the contract, the merchant does not desire to take the 
goods back. He would rather have the money. It is therefore 
necessary for the credit man to have experience, and for the 
credit department to gather and tabulate that experience so it 
can be effectively used. 3 

In the well arranged credit department all credit informa- 
tion regarding customers is placed on individual cards and every 
order is recorded on these cards, as well as every time a payment 
is allowed to become past due or is forced. Reports from 
agencies are also briefly noted on these cards. Every time a 
new rating book is issued the rating is copied on these cards. 
Each time a report is received from the agency regarding any 
customer upon which a special request for credit information 
has been made, these new data are also added. In other words, 
they pay dearly for all credit experience and information they 
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secure, and it is considered only good common sense to arrange 
this information so as to be available instantly it is needed. 

It is also customary to ask the man who desires credit for 
a statement of his business affairs by sending him a letter sim- Getting statements 
ilar to the following, and doing so is usually part of the office ftom customers 
routine: 


Will you kindly fill out and return the form 
attached hereto? We assure you that this statement 
is for our own information only and will be held 
strictly confidential. 


is We feel certain that you will have no objection in 
furnishing us this statement, for it is a well es- 
tablished business principle that statements be 
furnished at least once a year to creditors. We get 
the same sort of a statement from all of our best 
customers. 


Our purpose in requesting this information is to 
be in a position to intelligently extend to you every 
courtesy to which you are justly entitled. 


Yours sincerely, 
The Smith & Jones Mfg. Co. 
BY ar chats erate vive e's. e 3 state 


OTe MYST NNT Ure NN 


The following suggestions will be of great assistance in the adjustment of losses in case of fire. 
In every line of business it is necessary 


1. To take careful inventory at least once a year; the 
most successfull companies take them oftener 


2. Tokeep an accurate set of books, showing all purchases 
and sales, both cash and credit 


To insure your merchandise in reliable companies and 
keep insurance policies and books in a fireproof safe 


‘cyseenrnneaeneaencranseuta er aa eornnn eae ras 


STATEMENT MADE TO THE 


SMITH & JONES MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 


(SHAE Gib sa coo BAdosd COOBBROB COT AL Ie Ne SEAS SEC orianee DStALCuOMe ecto seiie cs. c1s/sycaide ele dn ates ate,ore aisles s Date: fa osusas teen oe ties 191252. 


which firm is composed of the following persons: 


PARTNERS’ NAMES (copartnership unlimited) 


Please give names in full 
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ASSETS 
What is the cash value of stock in store?..............2- Se iRaika Bo iels elsierere wielereiele cre view of sels vistayeie a sisreverers apiece SAAS 
What is the cash value of fixtures? 
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LIABILITIES 


How much merchandise on open accounts, not due?.......... Sores axeiere ctecausrale ore eit Takata Visi Lcarne erode etearte eine 
How much merchandise on opensaccounts;pastvGUels .c< sas ocieinicic/oe ce oo tome elec crumemietiie | oetinie eens 
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NAME KIND OF SECURITY AMOUNT 
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The above statement is made for the purpose of obtaining credit from THE SMITH & J ONES MANUFACTURING CO., of Chicago, now or 
hereafter, and the same shall stand good as to any subsequent purchases, unless there should be a material change, in which case (I or we) will notify 
that company before making further purchases from it. “4 
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A member of the firm or duly authorized officer of the company. 


Give names of your principal creditors: Name of town 
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Whatever the kind of business it is important to realize that 
the credit department can only work efficiently when it has 
at its command as much information as is possible to obtain 
without too much cost. 

One of the first points to consider, therefore, is what are the 
facts one should know regarding a customer? 

Let us divide these facts into classes. 

First: There is the moral risk. 

No one wishes to do business with a crook, no matter how 
good his financial rating, and on the other hand many houses 
have been known to extend credit to a man without adequate 
financial rating merely because he ‘has the reputation of being 
honest in his dealings. The gathering of information on the 
personal reputation of the customer is therefore a very im- 
portant part of the routine of a credit office's work. 

Second: What is the financial rating of the customer? 

This information is more easily obtained than any other, but 
it must be remembered that it is subject to many other condi- 
tions. The financial condition today may be entirely changed 
tomorrow by the action of some company in extending an extra 
large credit, or demanding security for the payment of its 
account. Therefore this information must be kept up to date. 

Third: The general and local financial conditions. 

A panic throughout the country will seriously affect the 
credit standing of all. A local drought, poor crop conditions, 
or calamity, will also affect the standing of customers in that 
district. Therefore the credit department must keep well 
posted on general and local conditions and provide a routine 
for recording them. 

The gathering of data of this sort is most vital, yet few con- 
cerns proceed scientifically to collect it. Almost any concern 
will have a rating book and will look up the rating of each new 
customer, but how many keep posted up to date on the informa- 
tion agencies furnish on that same customer ? 

There are companies which furnish in graphic and statistical 
form statistics regarding general and local conditions which 
cost but little and are worth many thousands of dollars some- 
times, but though these companies do a large business, only a 
small percentage of people who could use this information are 
among their customers. It is unscientific to attempt to do busi- 
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Consulting general 
statistics 


Why it is important 
to schedule credit 
department work 


Routine reports for 
the credit department 


ness ‘“‘on a hunch” when such accurate statistical knowledge is 
available. 

Every business should gather statistical data of its own as a 
part of its office routine. For example, one concern made an 
analysis of its losses by localities and discovered that it was 
doing the largest business in the district that had the greatest 
proportional loss. Another district which had the lowest pro- 
portional loss had only been worked slightly. Another com- 
pany found that most of its losses were among those customers 
who ordered less than $50 worth of goods. A further analysis 
showed that it did not pay to solicit this class of trade. A mail 
order instalment house discovered that it got the cheapest sales 
by advertising in certain classes of papers, but upon analysis 
of the payments of the customers who answered the advertise- 
ments discovered that the losses from bad debts more than 
balanced the difference in cost of sales. 

It is always more profitable to get work through the credit 
department quickly than to allow it to drag. If it is necessary 
to sacrifice service to caution, it will be found very expensive. _ 

All work should go through the credit department on sched- 
ule, but the department should have the privilege of taking any 
one order out of schedule if it is found necessary to make an 
investigation that requires time. ‘This does not mean, however, 
that the schedule should be disregarded. Great care should be 
exercised to see that work does not accumulate. All orders held 
out of schedule should be kept in a tickler and referred to 
daily to see that information is secured promptly. 

As much as possible the credit man should delegate routine 
to clerks, in order to have as much freedom as permissible for 
the things that require his personal attention. Standards can 
be established and the large majority of orders which are from 
old established customers can be passed without delay. 

Credit and collection departments should make regular and 
comparative reports, showing the relative efficiency of the 
department. 

These reports should be made monthly and should show: 


Percentage of losses to sales 

Value of business refused 

Value of business lost through credit restrictions 
Cost of making collections in dollars 
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Cost of making collections in per cent of sales 
Cost of the department in dollars 
Cost of the department in per cent of sales 


These reports should be made monthly and should be com- 
pared, one month with another, and year to date with last year 
to same date. Making these reports in graphic form is valuable. 
On a graphic report conditions can be shown for several years 
on one chart. 7 

As to the clerical work in these departments, the same prin- 
ciples of standardization and task and bonus plans can be used 
as in other departments. For a more detailed discussion of 
typical credit work routine see the special pamphlet which ac- 
companies this report. 
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A good place to lose 
things 


Why put boys on 
the files? 


Why a filing system 
should be simple 


SECTION XVI 


FILES THAT REALLY REMEMBER 


One of the best places in the office to lose things, and to lose 
them so completely that you will never see them again, is often 
in the correspondence files. It is said that there was once an 
office manager who hid all his love letters by misfiling them. 
No one ever knew! 

It has always been a mystery why an otherwise sensible office 
manager will place an inexperienced boy or gir! at the files and 
then be surprised when the work is not done satisfactorily. Most 
filing systems are simple and should be so, but an error in filing 
may be a source of great annoyance and expense, Anyone can 
put letters in a file, but if they are misfiled it takes either a very 
clever or a very patient man to get them out again. And while 
it is usually only the office boy who puts letters in the file, it is 
often the general manager who fumes and frets while waiting 
for them to be found. 

To make a perfect filing system is not a difficult matter, but 
when nearly every letter that is filed has a possibility of error, 
a restless boy with his mind on baseball can hardly be expected 
to maintain accurate files. 7 

There are various methods of filing, and I do not intend to 
favor one method more than another. Each has its merits and 
in some cases one is better than another. The idea that com- 
plication in a filing system means perfection should be forgot- 
ten. A systematizer was recently asked to install a filing system 
for the purchasing department of a large manufacturing com- 
pany. After giving the matter considerable thought he decided 
that a simple alphabetical system would best serve the purpose. 
The manager indignantly replied that they could have installed 
an alphabetical system themselves—that they did not have to 
hire a systematizer to do that! 
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A CONTRAST 


EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL, AND GOOD LOOKING 


This is the way public records have been filed in one public “With public records filed like these, every bit of material 
office. Dark aisles, and data piled way above the head on is instantly available; moreover, there is little chance for 
open shelves and covered with dust. Contrast this scene dirt and dust to get in their work,” declares one office man 
with the better arrangements illustrated at the right in describing the office shown here 


EXPENSIVE, DISORDERLY, AND INEFFECTIVE A MORE EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT 


The tables are piled high with dust-covered books, some of This is the recording office of a municipal department 
which are actually falling to pieces. Last year’s records lie handling records which, although of the same nature as 
side by side with those 65 years old. Compare this public those shown at the left are in much better shape. The 


office with the one illustrated at the right 


contrast in the actual working effectiveness is marked 
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CUTTING DOWN FILING COSTS 


By sorting all letters and papers before filing an enormcus 

amount of labor is often eliminated. Here are shown girls 

using this method of sorting. Perhaps it would be even 
more effective if the girls faced the sides of the trays 


WHY FILE THIS WAY — 


This method of “filing” is not at all unusual in some back- 


ward municipal departments. Many business houses, 
however, keep valuable data and other important papers 
in ways that are perhaps just as disastrous 


AN ENVELOPE AND POSTAGE SAVER 


A rack like this in the mailing room will often save 
considerable postage. Outgoing letters for certain large 
correspondents are sorted here. At mailing time all the 
letters for the same concern are put into one envelope 


WHEN THIS WAY IS JUST AS EASY? 


This illustration shows the traffic files of a large packing 

house. Under this arrangement much more information 

can be filed in even less space than is shown in the illustration 
above. Other traffic files are shown on page 111 
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The alphabetical system is the oldest, in some respects the 
sumplest and, for some purposes, the best filing system there is. 
The alphabetical arrangement of names as in a directory should 
be followed as nearly as possible. Guide cards can be purchased 
from any manufacturer of filing cabinets. The divisions of 
the alphabet will not always work out perfectly, even though 
they are founded on a very careful analysis of the names in 
directories, simply because no business uniformly covers all the 
names in use, but the differences will make little trouble. 

The alphabetical system is advisable in all cases where the 
correspondence to be filed is from a great many individuals 
and there are only a few letters from each. The cost of filing 
with this system is less than with any other, for all that is nec- 
essary is the simple operation of going direct to the file drawer 
and finding the proper folder. Auxiliary card indexes do not 
have to be consulted. 

The main objection to the alphabetical system is the cost of 
equipment, since each drawer can be only partially filled in order 
to allow for additions. Asa rule, one third more equipment is 
necessary. Another objection is that in very large offices the 
divisions become so fine that it grows difficult to locate certain 
names. 

The numerical system is an excellent system of filing for some 
businesses. It has a number of variations, but all are based 
upon the idea of numbering each folder and providing an alph- 
abetical card cross-index showing the name or subject. 

The straight numerical system is started by putting into a 
folder marked No. 1 the first letter that comes in. Succeeding 
letters, so long as they are from different correspondents, are 
put into folders bearing consecutive numbers. This always 
keeps the files comfortably filled. The files can be transferred 
at the end of a certain period, provided some numbers have not 
been given to customers from whom there is a great deal of 
correspondence. ‘Another advantage is that any folder that is 
missing is immediately noticed. 

The decimal system of numerical filing is more flexible than 
the straight numerical system, but it is also more complicated. 
Certain numbers are given to certain groups of correspondence; 
this group number is then separated from the individual num- 
ber by a decimal point. For example, suppose we divide the 
correspondence of a manufacturer into the following groups: 
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The alphabetical 
system 


The numerical 
system 


The decimal system 


Advantages of the 
decimal system 


10. Purchasing Bisa General 


11. Quotations 
12: 5 a Tracers 
13. e ch Claims 


20. Accounting Department 
30. Engineering Department 
40. Sales Department 

50. Advertismg Department 
60. Manufacturing Department 


If but two figures are used, there can be nine main groups 
and ten minor groups in each main group. In each of these 
groups there will be correspondence; the folders will bear num- 
bers in the order in which they are entered; and there will be a 
card index alphabetically arranged, giving the number of any 
piece of correspondence. Thus, if a letter bore the number 
13.288 it would mean that it belonged in folder number 288 of 
group No. 13, the claim division of the purchasing department 
correspondence. 

The great advantage of this system is that it classifies the 
firm’s business. For example, suppose number 13.288 was cor- 
respondence pertaining to a claim on one of twenty-five ship- 
ments from the Jones Manufacturing Company. In the alpha- 
betical arrangement the folders for the Jones Manufacturing 
Company would very likely contain a lot of letters regarding 
prices, shipments, and even claims, but by the decimal-numerical 
system folder number 13.288 would have only the correspond- 
ence regarding that claim. 

This sounds simple, and it is, if the classification is carefully 
made, but suppose we had designed the system as above and then 
received a letter from the Jones people regarding this claim 
and in the same letter several other claims were mentioned, each 
bearing a separate folder number, where would the file clerk 
file the letter? The obvious answer would be to file it in one of 
the folders in Group 138 and note on the card index where it was, 
at the same time putting a note into the folder of each of the 
other claims. It becomes a little more complicated and a little 
more difficult for an inexperienced clerk to comprehend. Sup- 
jpose again that in this same letter the Jones Manufacturing 
Company also mentioned a few quotations on other products. 
This means more cross-indexing and makes it still more com- 
plicated. There is nothing unusual about this, and for an expe- 
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rienced file clerk with an orderly mind it is not difficult, but it 
is simply courting disaster to put such a system into the hands 
of an office boy, or a young girl. If the clerk misfiles a letter 
it is lost forever. It requires the same sort of training that a 
librarian has to have, and with such a person it will be a success. 

Where the geographical system is used, letters are filed by 
the state and the town and the name of the correspondent is 
alphabetically arranged under the city or town. This is a very 
good system for some offices and is quite simple to operate. 
About the only drawback perhaps is that in case a correspond- 
ent has moved and writes in without giving his old address it is 
necessary to send an extra letter to learn the former address. 

Filing letters by date is still used to some extent, especially in 
lines whose operations consist of deals of short duration; there 
it is satisfactory, and it effectively disposes of the transferring 
problem. This system is called the chronological system. 

The alphabetical numerical system consists of a straight al- 
phabetical system, with auxiliary numbered folders. The letters 
from one concern are filed alphabetically until they become suf- 
ficiently numerous to justify a special folder, when they are put 
into a numbered folder which is inserted immediately after the 
proper alphabetical division, in numerical order. Thus letters 
for Amberg, Ambrose and Ambelton would all be filed under 
AM until, perhaps, there were four letters from Ambrose; these 
would be filed in AM1. When Amberg had four he would get 
AM2,andsoon. This system is cheaper to operate than some, 
since a correspondent is not given a special folder until his 
correspondence warrants it. The only objection worthy of 
comment is that letters do not increase in alphabetical order 
and thus Amberg becomes AM2, while Ambrose is AM1, and 
very likely Amant or Ambelton would be AM12. 

Before deciding upon any system a careful analysis of the 
business should be made by someone in the organization cap- 
able of making it. Too often the system is left to the clerk oper- 
ating it, who adopts it piecemeal without careful consideration. 

It is the practice in some concerns to have a correspondence 
register. Every letter is recorded in a book in the order in which 
it is received. This sounds practical and efficient, and it might 
be in a small concern where letters were few and where there 
was a definite purpose to be served. The idea is to be able to 
have evidence in case of a possible lawsuit, to catch the unsus- 
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The geographical 
system 


The chronological 
system 


The alphabetical 
numerical system 


Why careful analysis 
is necessary 


Why a correspond- 
ence register? 


Numbering letters 
when filing 


Central filing 


The problem of 
badly worn guides 


pecting correspondent who may deposit the letter of some irate 
customer in the “W. P. B.,” which is one way of saying waste 
paper basket. Suppose this recording were done in a concern 
receiving 25,000 to 50,000 letters a day. It would require a 
force of from 50 to 100 clerks for half a day and would delay 
the letters just that long. Keeping an order register is quite 
another matter. Orders are tangible values and the loss of one 
is equivalent to the loss of so much money. Therefore it is an 
excellent idea to record all orders as they are received, and in 
most cases it is very inefficient not to do so. 

Some concerns also number each letter as it is put in the files 
(whether alphabetically or numerically) with a serial number. 
Thus the first letter would bear number 1, the second letter from 
the same correspondent number 2, and soon. The advantage of 
this is that after taking letters out of the file they can be replaced 
in order without much labor or effort. 

A central filing department, when a concern is large enough 
to warrant one, is much more economical than for each depart- 
ment to have its own set of files. No matter what system of 
filing is used, or whether the systems of each department are 
identical, the central filing department means a saving of labor 
and, equipment and enables the company to have a competent 
file clerk. Every company should have in its central filing 
department a set of data files, in which could be filed according 
to subject all clippings, books, catalogs, ideas, and so forth. 
The value of a properly managed data file is almost incal- 
culable. 

Perhaps one of the most common examples of wasted effort 
in a filing department is the filing of letters without first classi- 
fying them. In very large offices this waste is apparent, but in 
small offices clerks often spend hours doing what could be done 
in half or less time by first classifying all letters as completely as 
possible before filing them. There are sorting trays on the mar- 
ket for this especial purpose. 

Another common example is the use of badly worn guides or 
the lack of enough guide cards. Watch the file clerk search 
folder after folder in the alphabetical file system, looking for 
a letter which should be located almost instantly. Guide cards 
are much cheaper than labor. 

Some files are too crowded. It has been demonstrated by 
actual time study that it takes from two to three times as long 
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to file letters in a crowded drawer as it does in one with ample 
room, yet managers are nearly always loth to get new equip- 
ment or spare the time for transferring. When one office 
doubled its filing capacity the payroll of the filing department 
was cut in half. 


In the filing department, perhaps more than in any other 
part of the office, standard practice instructions are necessary. 
The extent to which this is recognized by some companies is 
evidenced by the following extract from the office manual of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company: 


FILING DIVISION 


A good system of files properly handled is of great 
importance for the reputation of any office. Different 
departments, local conditions, etc., have so far prohibited 
any one standard system, which accounts for so many dif- 
ferent ones and the complaints which are invariably made 
against the Filing Department. The purpose and aim of 
any filing system is to locate any papers desired and in a 
minimum time. 

There are two general methods of filing; one alphabet- 
ically, under either subject or name of correspondent; the 
other chronological, under either date on which the letter 
was received, or that on which it was written. The so-called 
numerical method is an alphabetical filing system in which 
the index is separated from the file, and an additional alpha- 
betical index used to connect the two. 


For the information and guidance of all concerned, we 
give the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
systems. 


Our files are divided into the following classes: 
Ist. Orders received for material and correspondence 
pertaining thereto. 


2nd. Letters bearing on an important subject and for 
which we have constant use. 


8rd. Correspondence pertaining to the solicitation of 
business. 


4th. Correspondence relating to costs and prices. 
5th. Correspondence relating to issue of publications. 
6th. Books. 


%th. Correspondence which, after having attention, is 
of small importance or unlikely to require fur- 
ther attention. 
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Standard practice 
instructions 


8th. Correspondence which, after having attention, 
is of no value and never referred to. 


The first class covers orders received from our customers, 
with all correspondence attached, including general order 
for shipment, etc.; after orders have been entered, checked 
and indexed, as previously explained, they are ee to 
the filing division for file. 


THE THREE WAYS OF FILING IN A VERTICAL FILE 


There are three ways of filing in a vertical file, viz., 
alphabetical, numerical and geographical. Each one has 
its strong points and to each one, of course, some objections 
can be made. Satisfactory files of each kind are in use 
throughout the country in various institutions, and neces- 
sarily there must be some reason why these files are giving 
satisfaction. It is of benefit to know the strong points 
and advantages of each one, in order that after we have 
examined the conditions in any place, we may be able to — 
decide what kind of arrangement should be presented for a 
particular kind of business. The alphabetical seems to be 
the most natural method of filing correspondence. ‘This is 
particularly true of a small file, and it is for a large file 
unless some conditions prevail which make either the numer- 
ical or geographical more advantageous. 


The strong points and advantages of an alphabetical 
file are as follows: 


It does not require a card index, as the numerical file 
does, and for this reason is cheaper to install. In the 
alphabetical file reference is made to the folders direct 
instead of first to the card in the index and then to the 
numbered folder, as in the numerical system. All of the 
correspondence is filed under one system. With the numer- 
ical file it is necessary to maintain an alphabetical file for 
the transient correspondence, as well as those who do not 
write often enough to warrant giving them a separate 
folder. So in the numerical file it may be necessary to 
refer first to the index and then, if no card is found, to the 
miscellaneous file. 


The weak points or disadvantages of an alphabetical file 
are as follows: 


It is limited to a small file. The widely divided alpha- 
betical index is very apt to be confusing. Indexes have 
been made with as many as 5,000 to 10,000 divisions, and 
this cannot help but be a source of confusion, especially in 
such common names as Jones, Smith and Brown, where 
the indexes are made to read “Smi” excepting Smith, “Jo” 
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excepting Jones and “Bro” excepting Brown. Letters 
from different members of the same company are apt to 
be filed in different places. Perhaps the strongest point 
of the numerical file has been that all of the correspondence 
from any one concern can be kept in the same folder and 
the cards can be made out from a firm’s name and also for 
various individuals who may sign letters, thus making it 
impossible for any letter to be misfiled, even though it is 
signed by an individual instead of by the company’s name. 
This can be accomplished in an alphabetical file by placing 
all the correspondence in one folder under the company’s 
name and by putting in the file, folders of another color 
for the individuals, indicating on them that the correspond- 
ence will also be found under the company’s name. In an 
alphabetical file oftentimes too many folders appear under 
some of the alphabetical subdivisions. In the numerical 
file, of course, the numbers are more readily referred to 
because of the guide cards which are used to divide the 
folders by tens and twenties, thus making it impossible to 
get more than a certain number of folders in any sub- 
division. An objection sometimes made to the alphabetical 
file is that frequent changes of indexes have to be made 
owing to the rapid growth. Hither too large an index has 
to be put in, in order to take care of future needs, or else 
that index becomes too’ small before the file has been filled. 
The alphabetical file does not as readily allow of expansion 
as the geographical or numerical file. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL FILE 


The geographical file is similar to the numerical file, 
except that the letters are filed by states and towns or by 
localities, as for instance, “Salesman’s Territory.” The 
alphabetical arrangement is used for towns under the state 
and for individuals and companies in any town. It nat- 
urally adapts itself to a large filing system more readily 
than does the system arranged alphabetically by name. 


Its strong points and advantages are as follows: 


It keeps all the correspondence of one town in the same 
place and allows of unlimited expansion. It gives you a. 
sales analysis by towns, showing business done in any cer- 
tain locality, thereby allowing you to look up the trade 
and also make comparisons of any kind; the best business 
seasons in each locality, when and where to advertise; the 
class of goods used in each locality; salesmen’s references, 
giving the salesmen a general synopsis of all transactions 
when he is away; sources of information for new sales- 
men, enabling the office to post the traveling man with the 
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latest information, to put him in touch with customers and 
prospectives, advising him in advance concerning towns 
that he will visit when hurried trips are to be made on short 
notice. It is the source of the summing up of complete, 
general or detailed information about all matters at any 
town or city in a few minutes and a source of assembling 
correspondence pertaining to delinquent accounts for the 
credit man to enable him to correspond with the salesman 
who happens to be in that city. 


Its weak points or disadvantages are as follows: 


It is impossible to locate the correspondence in the files 
unless you know the states and towns. ‘This is not a serious 
objection, however, as in most cases the names of the state 
and town appear on the letter, and if they do not, the letter 
itself could not be answered and could not be placed in the 
regular file, but would have to be held out until further 
information is secured. ‘There is a chance of error because 
of towns of the same name, but in different states, as Jack- 
son, Mich., and Jackson, Miss. The answer to an objection 
of this kind is that care must always be taken in any system 
in order that it may operate successfully, and that the 
advantages are so great that this slight objection ought not 
to be of much importance. Another objection is that let- 
ters from different members of the same company are apt 
to be filed in different places. The answer can be made to 
this that has been made to the same objection in the alpha- 
betical file. 


The correspondence of the main office, branch office, and 
from different places on the same subject are not together. 
This can be overcome by filing all correspondence at the 
point where headquarters are located, giving each branch 
a folder which would refer to this correspondence. 


HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT THE NUMERICAL FILE 


In the numerical file all the correspondence of any one 
concern or individual is placed in one folder, and on this 
folder, usually in the upper right hand corner, is a num- 
ber. The folders are arranged in vertical file drawers in 
numerical order and are separated by guide cards numbered 
by tens, giving quick reference to the folder. A system 
arranged in this way, of course, necessitates an index, and 
for this purpose a card is made which readily allows for 
expansion. The cards are arranged either in alphabetical 
or geographical order, as the particular system may re- 
quire. On each card appears the name and address and 
the file number. In some offices a numerical system is 
used throughout, in ledgers, order systems and letter files. 
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The strong points and advantages in the numerical sys- 
tem are as follows: 


It most readily allows for expansion, because when any 
new folder is started it is only necessary to slip in the extra 
folder, using the next consecutive number, and there is 
never any need for a change in index, owing to the growth 
of the file, as in the alphabetical or geographical. In some 
cases it saves expense in cross-index operation and in case 
of a large file can be operated with less expense, since it is 
possible to have one good filing clerk with cheaper assist- 
ants. The cards can be used for other purposes, as for 
instance, lists of customers, quotations, orders, and so on. 
Correspondence from different members of the same firm 
is sure to be found in the same folder. To accomplish this 
when a card is made out with the names of the individuals 
who sign the letters, reference in all cases is made to the 
same folder. 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT ADVANTAGE 


In a numerical file the correspondence can be indexed 
by different subjects and different names. If, for instance, 
we wish to have information in regard to warehouse build- 
ings, we may have our correspondence indexed under the 
different subjects as lumber, roofing, etc., and at the same 
time have the correspondence indexed by the names of the 
individuals who wrote the letters. Letters filed under any 
subject can be distributed under the names when it is no 
longer necessary to have them filed by subjects, and if occa- 
sion arises can be again collected. For example, we are 
building a power house and have collected information by 
subjects. When the power house has been completed we 
may wish to refile the letters under the names of the per- 
sons who have written them. Later on it may be necessary 
to again collect the information in regard to the power 
house and we have only to refer to our cards in the card 
index under the various headings to locate all correspond- 
ence. There is less liability of error where a signature is 
illegible. There may be some doubt as to whether it is 
“schl.” or “sche.” In any file but the numerical it must 
be placed in either one or the other and can only be referred 
to in that way. In the numerical file a card can be made 
out for both “schl.” and “sche.” On each ecard, of course, 
reference will be to the same folder in the file. It is easier 
to refer to transferred correspondence in a numerical file 
than either an alphabetical or geographical file. 


The weak points or disadvantages of the BauneTIEDL sys- 
tem are as follows: 
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The numerical is not as natural a filing system as either 
the alphabetical or geographical, and in most cases it 
requires too much work to refer first to the card and then 
to the folder for that. There is a liability of error in the 
transposition of figures. Anyone who is in the habit of 
using figures knows that the most common mistake is that 
of transposition, and this is more liable to happen as the 
numbers become larger. It is easy for a filing clerk to read 
10715 and file the letter 10751, and in a numerical system 
it is almost impossible to locate a letter once it has been 
misfiled. It is more expensive to install because of the 
added expense of the card index which must always be 
maintained. Two systems are operated at the same time, 
because whenever a numerical system is installed it is cus- 
tomary to have a small alphabetical file to take care of the 
transient correspondence, or as it is sometimes spoken of, 
the miscellaneous correspondence which contains the corre- 
spondence from individuals or companies who havenotwrit- 
ten enough letters to warrant filing their correspondence 
in individual folders. It is not suited to the business where 
there are only a few persons with whom correspondence is 
heavy. The natural idea with the numerical files is that 
every correspondent should have a folder, and it is not 
practicable to make out a folder for one or two letters. 
It consumes more time than an alphabetical or geographical 
file, since two operations are necessary to locate any letter. 
It also takes more time in filing the letters because in each 
case the same operation must be gone through. When the 
numbers are retained, the transfer and card files become 
loaded with dead matter carried indefinitely, but if the 
numbers are not retained, these numbers are duplicated, 
which causes confusion. In some numerical files new num- 
bers are given out when correspondence is transferred. In 
others, when correspondence is once numbered, this number 
is always retained. But in either case difficulties arise after 
the file has been transferred. 


POINTERS ON TOPICAL FILES 


The second class mentioned above covering important 
subjects, such as tests, and the like, is filed numerically with 
a card index reference arranged alphabetically. ‘These, 
which we term “Topical Files,” are essentially package or 
cumulative files, as everything bearing upon, or relating to 
one particular branch or subdivision of a subject is kept in . 
one file. Should the subject be reopened at any subsequent 
date in connection with the same matter the papers are 
added to the same file. Each file when started has a front 
and back of heavy cardboard; the front has a linen hinge 
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attachment. The files are numbered on the front consec: 
utively, and underneath the front cover is attached a sticker 
on which is shown the subject of the file for convenient 
reference. These are filed in the regular horizontal sec- 
tions from No. 1 up, making the work of getting them out 
an extremely simple task. A list of the file subjects is made 
up in consecutive order, after which the card index is ar- 
ranged, first, under general classifications, and then sub- 
divided as the subject may require. For instance: 


COMPRESSORS 


(Cross Compound. (814” 
( 101% 4? 
Cindustrialy:.4..;: (Compressed Air for Spraying 

| reused Air for Water Pumping 
(Motor Driven... (D 

(D 

(Steam Driven. . touy 
( ute Eda 


Guide cards are of heavy manila paper with celluloid 
tops. The decimal system is used by us in connection with 
these files to great advantage on account of its flexibility; 
for instance, we have a file bearing on air hose in a general 
way which we give TOP-670.00, and so much correspond- 
ence is received on this subject that it is found necessary to 
subdivide it under, say, 


TOP—670.00-Air Hose. General 
TOP—670.01-Air Hose. Costs 
TOP—670.02-Air Hose. Specifications 
TOP—670.03-Air Hose. Test of 


For the information and guidance of those handling these 
files, please note carefully the following: ‘This series of 
files is intended to cover correspondence and data in regard 
to our own, as well as to competitor’s apparatus, including 
any special instructions we may receive from our customers 
to be followed in filling their orders; special quotations of 
unusual importance to steam railroads, contracts and the 
development of our various appliances. Also correspond- 
ence in regard to individuals of importance. 

The topical series should not be confused with the solicit- 
ing files, as will be explained later. 


Correspondence in regard to our advertisements in vari- 
ous publications should go in the proper decimal of TOP- 
601. This series of “topicals” is intended to cover contracts 
for advertising. 
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All correspondence in regard to mailing lists of various 
roads should be placed on proper decimal of TOP-1021, 
depending on what grand district the road is located, also 
cross-reference in regular file. 


Endeavor to keep all correspondence on triple valves 
in the TOP-666 series. Each different triple should have 
a file of its own, while data in regard to triples generally, 
such as repairs parts, miscellaneous tests, capacity, oper- 
ation, ete., which applies to all triples should go on the series 
(decimal of 666) covering that particular branch of corre- 
spondence. 


The correspondence covering pumps, break valves, and 
the like, should be handled similarly. 


The third class is known as “Soliciting Files” which are 
taken care of in somewhat the same manner as the Topical 
Files, that is, numerically; it constitutes all the street rail- 
ways in the country, as well as car companies, contractors, 
and the like, each company and firm having a separate num- 
ber. The card system is arranged alphabetically. If a 
street railway controls several small ones, a general number 
is given the main system, while a decimal is given the other, 
similar to the plan followed for the Topical Files. Similar 
back and front covers are used for the soliciting files, but 
of a different color, so that they can be readily distin- 
guished. 


The fourth class is known as “Price Files” which are 
maintained by the Price Department and cover corre- 
spondence in connection with the costs and selling prices of 
our apparatus and is handled like TOP and SOL, using 
back and front tabs, as well as index cards. 


The fifth class covers correspondence in connection with 
publications issued from time to time, such as part catalogs, 
D. C. units, instruction pamphlets, etc., and other corre- 
spondence having reference to the publicity for our appa- 
ratus, including the loan of cuts, lantern slides, and the 
like, to various organizations for instruction purposes. 
This class is known as Publication Files and is indexed 
and handled like the Topical and Soliciting series, with the 
exception of the numbering, which commences with a dec- 
imal and is subdivided by dashes. For instance. 


PUB.018—Distributing Valves. General 
PUB.018—1—No. 12 Distributing Valve PC. T- 


3512-3 
PUB.018—2—No. 6 Distributing Valve S. Tag 
Form 1121 
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A PLATE FILING ROOM 


In this room many thousands of addressing plates are filed, 

A large circularizing campaign can be launched at any 

moment. The idea is readily applicable through the use of 
several styles of equipment, to one of almost any size 


A CONVENIENT FILE FOR LARGE MOUNTS 


This is a good method of filing drawings or photographs, 

The portfolios help keep the material in good condition and 

the handy index on the inside of the door facilitates the 
finding of any desired piece of work 


A FILE FOR LANTERN SLIDES 


In this lantern slide room devised by the National Cash 
Register Company are filed over 60,000 lantern slides. 
By pulling out the sliding racks the slides can be easily 
and quickly examined without any need of handling them 


ANOTHER WAY 


Here is another method of filing large plans or photographs, 

These are filed flat, which makes finding a little more difficult 

than under the upright method, but it is claimed by many 
that drawings are often kept in better shape 
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ONE CAUSE OF WASTED MOTION 


This plan of filing catalogs is commonly used, but some 

experts declare it is not to be reeommended. The catalogs 

appear to be arranged in an orderly way, but no doubt 
there is motion wasted in locating small catalogs 


HARD TO LOCATE 


This is another method commonly used for filing catalogs. 

Experts say it involves a lot of waste motion in locating the 

catalog desired. If thoroughly indexed, however, it is 
no doubt an improvement over some others 


HOW CATALOGS ARE FILED IN SOME OFFICES 


This is a common way of filing catalogs, but it is not 

entirely satisfactory because all catalogs are not of a 

standard size, and are therefore sometimes easier to put 
away than to find when wanted 


AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO FILE CATALOGS 


Perhaps one of the most effective ways to file catalogs of 

miscellanecus sizes is in the regular correspondence file 

drawers as shown here. The cross-index to the catalogs 
may easily be kept in the way shown on page 183 
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The Publication Files should not be confused with the 
advertising series of Topical Files, which are intended to 
contain correspondence in regard to our advertisements 
in certain publications. In other words, this series covers 
correspondence in regard to our printed matter issued from 
time to time. This class is indexed on cards, including file 
covers. 


The sixth class is known as the Library File and covers 
books of all kinds which we find necessary in connection 
with our business; it is indexed alphabetically according to 
title and subject. 


The seventh class of correspondence is made up of such 
portions as are of small importance or unlikely to require 
further attention, or which we do not wish to file on any of 
the special files previously mentioned. This is filed in a ver- 
tical filing case chronologically. The files are gone over 
and transferred once a year. 


If correspondence which is to be filed in the general file 
chronologically refers to two or three different companies 
with whom we are corresponding concerning the same 
transaction, the papers should be filed under the name of 
the party bringing up the question, and Form No. 1245 
should be filled out and filed under the names of the other 
parties mentioned, so that the correspondence may be 
readily located should anyone ask regarding correspond- 
ence with any of the parties mentioned. 


INSURING FILING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


As previously mentioned, our files contain not only let- 
ters received, but carbon copies of our replies, with any fur- 
ther data compiled in connection therewith, which makes 
the file complete in itself. Each of our letters bears the file 
number in the upper left hand corner, insuring its being 
filed in its proper place. Our correspondents usually refer 
to our file number when replying to our letters, making it 
an easy matter to connect up with the previous correspond- 
ence. 


As indicated, we use the vertical file in connection with 
the seventh class. At first the ordinary routine of filing 
letters was found to be very slow. To overcome this a 
distributor was designed, which consisted of 100 guides 
with the same lettering as the principal guides in the verti- 
cal drawers. Each day’s filing is placed in the distributor, 
which is as easily located as if it was in the regular file. 
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Inasmuch as a very large proportion of letters wanted are 
those only three or four days old, it is very necessary that 
the letters be placed in the distributor promptly after 
being received for filing. To avoid all the filing in one 
day a part of the pockets are filed today, another part 
tomorrow, ete. 


The eighth class of correspondence is made up of such 
requests for literature, acknowledgments of prints, con- 
firmation copies of telegrams, and soon. This correspond- 
ence after it gets in file is never referred to and is filed 
alphabetically in a transfer case to be destroyed monthly. 


The chief file clerk will see that each letter has had 
attention or is initialed by the proper party before filing. 
Also that each Topical, Soliciting, Publication and General 
Order is carefully checked before passing for file to see 
that no correspondence is attached thereto which does not 
properly belong to the file. 


All bills of material are properly placed between file 
covers on receipt from the engineering department. 

It will be noted that the only difference between the file 
covers for our Topical, Soliciting, Price and Publishing 
Files is in the color: 

Topical—Gray 

Solicitng—Red 

Bills of Material—Black 

Price—Pearl 

Publishing—Tan 


SOME TYPICAL FILING PROBLEMS 


When filing correspondence in the regular file, consider 
the following: 


It is a simple matter when a letter from John Smith is to 
be filed to put it under Smith, but a letter from Senor 
Maitinez del Campo y Lopez or one from Robinson, 
Brown, Fitzgerald & Gardiner, or the Electrical Supplies 
and Fittings Co., will require more thought, and the fol- 
lowing rules should govern such cases: 


File letters from persons under the initial of the last 
surname, disregarding foreign prefixes, such as von and 
de; thus von de Pforden goes under P; Sir Henry Jones- 
Smith under S., Campo y Lopez under L. 


File letters from firms under the initial of the first name: 
Parker & Smith go under P.; Robinson, Brown, Fitzger- 
ald & Gardiner under R., even if the letter is from Gard- 
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ner, so long as it is a firm letter; Gardiner’s personal let- 
ters would go under G. 


File letters from companies and institutions under the 
first name, omitting titles. The Electrical Supplies and 
Fittings Co. go under K., St. Mary’s Hospital goes under 
S., Dr. Barnado’s Home under B. The Home for Aged 
Gentlemen under H. 


‘In view of the fact that our correspondence increases 
rapidly and a large portion is seldom or never referred to, 
it is our practice to only retain our general orders and reg- 
ular correspondence files intact for a period of seven years, 
each year destroying one year. A careful check is made, 
however, of all orders and correspondence before being de- 
stroyed, as occasionally there are some unusual orders or 
special correspondence which it is necessary to retain. This 
does not apply to our Topical, Soliciting, Publication, or 
Auditing Files, as we have not as yet found it necessary to 
disturb any of them, having ample filing room, but to gen- 
eral orders and the miscellaneous correspondence only. In 
order that the work of checking and destroying the above 
may not come all at one time, each month we go over the 
corresponding month seven years back, which we have found 
to be very satisfactory. It does not increase the monthly 
duties to any considerable extent. A record of all orders 
destroyed is kept, showing number, name of company and 
dates shipped and charged, making it a simple matter to 
refer to our sales books and duplicate the order if necessary. 
When destroying “S” orders and correspondence in con- 
nection therewith, the original shipping order is not de- 
stroyed, but placed on a separate decimal of the soliciting 
file, so we have a complete record of shipments made to 
any traction road for convenient reference. 


THIS POINT IS WORTH REMEMBERING 


All of our alphabetical files, together with the alpha- 
betical indexes, are filed before the guide, as the alpha- 
betical divisions under which filing is being done remains 
in plain view and corresponds with the placing of the 
papers or index cards, which is before the name or printing 
on the guide. Inreferring to any division it is Just as easy 
to separate the contents as with the older way and it will 
not be necessary to turn back, should the operator fail to 
remember the division on which he is working. 


Errors in filing are often due to the use of guides having 
insufficient rigidity to support the weight of the files, some 
of which may contain 40 or 50 papers so that the weight 
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of the files is several times that of the guide. Under such 
conditions a manila guide is very apt to buckle under the 
folder in front of it, especially if not compressed tightly 
by the follower block in the back of the file. This makes 
an additional interference in filing or removing them from 
the file. To overcome this trouble we have adopted a 
metal guide, which we have found to be admirable for this 
purpose. ‘This guide does not cost any more than a good 
quality of pressed board guide and does not require re- 
newal, as it lasts indefinitely. 
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SECTION XVII 
WHEN TO USE CARD FILES 


A: card system serves three purposes. First, it gives an 
orderly arrangement such as is impossible with any bound rec- 
ord. Second, it is accessible at all times, as cards may readily 
be divided between a number of clerks without disturbing the 
records, which would be impossible with a bound book. Third, 
it is subject to change. At any time a new card may be in- 
serted anywhere, without the slightest disarrangement of the 
general scheme. This indicates a very wide range of possibili- 
ties for card systems and the ever increasing use of them shows 
how well they accomplish their purposes. 

It should be constantly borne in mind in devising a card 
system that one of the most important features is being able 
to quickly find the desired card. It is therefore important that 
the indexing item, such, for example, as the name in a ledger 
index, or the subject in a subject index, should be as near the 
top of the card as possible so that it can be seen without having 
to spread the cards too far apart. It is possible to typewrite 
on the extreme top of a card and this should be done. There 
is little need of printing or writing the word “Name” or “Sub- 
ject” on the top of the card; this simply means that you must 
write the name or subject underneath that word. Nor is it 
necessary to write or print it on a line, as you then have to write 
after it. 

Furthermore, the card should be so designed that there is as 
little writing required as possible. For example, on cards for 
the follow-up system of an advertising department the date of 
each letter sent out is usually shown. Design the space on the 
card so that a small dating stamp can be used. Wherever a 
check mark can be used to indicate certain information there 
can be a considerable saving in labor. Whenever possible use 
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The advantages of 
the card system 


How to devise a card 
system 


Labor-saving ideas 


This saved 99% of 
the writing involved 


How to index 


What size of card? 


numerals to indicate departments or kinds of goods or similar 
information. Numerals can also be used to indicate any num- 
ber of standard phrases, such as, for example, on a collection 
card: “Says will remit on January 15, in his letter of 12/14,” 
ean be indicated as follows: “14, 12/14,” the number 14 indicat- 
ing “Will remit in one month after date of his letter.”’ 

In redesigning the collection card system of a large instal- 
ment house it was found that the cards in use were covered with 
the almost illegible scribbling of the collector. Such phrases as 
the following were common: 

“Out when called,” “would not answer the bell,” “can pay 
in a week,” “will call at office,” “husband out of work,” “hus- 
band now employed, has been out of work,” “sickness in family,” 
“skipped, left no address,” “death in family.” 

A careful analysis of all the conditions was made, taking 
phrases off the cards covering a long period. About one hun- 
dred different phrases were found, which were reduced to fifty 
when. classified. These fifty were standardized and given 
numbers and a place provided on the cards for the numbers. 
As a result the size of the cards was reduced and it was quite 
possible to read ninety-nine per cent of the writing. ‘This same 
idea can be used in many kinds of card systems to save labor. 

The surname should be written first, since it is the index to 
the information required. There are exceptions to this rule 
where the cards are written at the same time that the original 
copy of an invoice is made out, a carbon sheet being inserted 
between the invoice and the card. Subject indexes should have 
the most important word first, as: 


Costs, A unit system of 
Costs, How to cut 


Do not use too large a card. Many systems are made on 
5x8 cards when 8x5 would serve just as well. One reason for 
choosing the larger card is that some cards have more items than 
others and the system is usually designed for the exception, 
rather than the rule. There is no good excuse for this. For 
example, suppose in a card ledger there are 6,000 cards. As is 
usually the case in such large systems, there may be perhaps 
one hundred customers who buy frequently, and their ledger 
cards may average forty or fifty items a year. ‘The remaining 
5,900 cards will average three or four items a year. Now shall 
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Stationery Department 


In general charge of Stationery Department details 
Directly responsible for counting and checking all goods received 
with purchase order specifications 
Mr. Schuch Is also personally responsible for maintaining a stock of supplies suffl- 
cient for our needs : 
Relieved of office detail he devotes all his time to overseeing the de- 
partment work in hand 


All stenographic work for Stationery and Publicity Departments, includ- 
Miss Laughner ing purchase orders and miscellaneous correspondence. 
All detail cence with following up unfilled orders, delayed tn- 
voices, etc. 


invoices, keeping record of all costs from invoices (our cost record) 

Pricing multigraph work (record kept for the purpose of comparing 
multigraph and printer's costs) 

Getting out orders and invoices for payment 

Checking invoices with kitchen, dining room, and laundry slips 

Monthly disbursement blue prints and report to auditor as well as all 
miscellaneous reports 


Miss Hargnett 


Pricing requisitions 

Filing and indexing 

Assists entering costs, pricing, multigraph work, fillng, etc. 
Connects correspondence and gets out all files 


= for proper check and calculations, discounts, etc., of all 
Miss Cornell | 


Has charge of all malling lists and cutting and filing of stencils 

Files all railroad, club and trade magazines 

Indexing and filing all literature 

General distribution of all literature , 

Addressing (addressing machine) all mailing list envelopes and 
monthly statments (Auditing Department) 

Responsible for maintaining stock of part catalogs, descriptive 
catalogs, Instruction pamphlets, circular notices, bulletins, and special 

‘ publications 

Mailing all engineering, commercial and general letters 


Miss McCormick 


Has charge of mailing division (distributing, enclosing, stamping, 
Miss Kerns sealing, and mailing all general office U. S. mail) 


J. C. Harbourt 


Purchaser 


Addressing all envelopes (U. S. Mail) for which we maintain stencils 
Filling all literature requests sent out by mail 


Assistant mail clerk (this work has preference) 
Miss Wonders coe operator 


Responsible for all office and printing work, Including neostyle, multi- 
graph, embossing press, etc. 


Miss Freyer 
Embossing press operator 


Assisting with general distributions 
Assembling charts on racks 


Holding all copy for proof reader, Publicity Department 
(this preference) 

Neostyle operator 

Inter-leaving, stacking neostyle and multigraph work 


Miss Hinkel 


Multigraph operator 


Miss Brush Miscellaneous work when multigraph Is Idle 


Neostyle operator 
Miss Smith Stacking neostyle and multigraph work 


A Multigraph operator 
Miss Kelly esschal work when multigraph Is idle 


Stacking neostyle and multigraph work 
Gathering and make up catalogs, stencilled descriptions, and 
miscellaneous home made editions of catalogs 


Assisting with stenographic work 
Miss Boor 


Filling requisitions (local) 

Filling mgnthly requisitions (district and sub-district offices) 
Sending out freight and express shipments 

Padding and packing multigraph and neostyle works 
Indexing stationery stock 


Opening boxes, packages, counting, etc. 
John Stuart 


Miscellaneous messenger work 


Miscellaneous messenger work 


PY ‘ . : itlon 
Wm. Williams (ae opening boxes, filling requisitions, etc. 
(eae opening boxes, filing requisitions, etc. 


Leon Ryan 


CHARTING A DEPARTMENT'S WORK 


In some offices a chart similar to this is used in each depart- of the advantages of a chart like this is to visualize the 
ment. Itis usuallya brief summary of that part of the duties of each person and show in graphic form the re- 
complete office manual which refers directly to the depart- lation of those duties to the work of the other members 
ment and is intended to make quick reference easier. One of the force. This helps to prevent misunderstandings 
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This change 
saved 20% 


we build the system for the hundred customers or for the 5,900 
customers? Suppose we use a 5x8 card ruled so as to have two 
debits and two credits on a side and we rule this card on both 
sides. If we make six lines to the inch and use four inches of 
space for posting, we can get forty-eight spaces on one side 
or ninety-six on the two sides. What do we lose by such a 
plan? 


1. We pay for nearly three times as much paper as is neces- 
sary 


2. We require nearly three times as much filing space as is 
necessary 

3. We require a larger storage space for cards than is neces- 
sary 


4. We increase the weight and make handling more difficult. 


On a 3x5 card, giving up one inch (which is more than plenty) 
to the heading we have room for twelve items on each side; on 
5,900 of the cards we would even then have more room than we 
really needed. The cost of making and handling two 3x5 cards 
for the hundred large customers does not begin to compare with 
the cost of one-hundred 5x8 cards. 

Have plenty of good guide cards. A large mail order house, 
where 150,000 cards were used, made a saving by merely in- 
stalling new guide cards. They had been using cheap cards 
which had been in use only six months, yet they were so frayed 
and torn that the clerk had to turn up the guide card to see what 
it was. As a result about twenty-five per cent more time was 
consumed than was necessary. When new guide cards were 
suggested the manager insisted that as the season was half over 
it was a useless expense. Accordingly a demonstration was 
arranged. A small number of new celluloid tipped guide cards 
was procured and a time study of “locating” taken with the new 
guides and compared with a similar study with the old guides 
previously taken. The results show a saving of nearly half of 
the time of locating. As the amount of time spent locating 
was nearly half of the time required, the saving looked as though 
it would be in the neighborhood of one quarter of the force. 
The demonstration was sufficient to convince the manager; as a 
matter of fact a saving of twenty per cent was effected. 

The relative number of guides used also must be considered. 
It has been found that where there are more than twenty index 
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Daige Ueal Steiger Co. 


ASE EY 


ANOTHER WAY TO FILE CATALOGS THE CATALOG INDEX 


This illustrates a numerical system for filing catalogs, In many offices where the catalogs are filed in numerical 

They can be filed in the ordinary correspondence file drawers, _ order, there is usually an alphabetical card index showing 

as shown on page 174 and are instantly available when just where each catalog has be:n placed. An index of this 
needed, thus saving time for all concerned kind, of course, saves much time in finding 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL FILING SYSTEM INDEXING THE INDEX CARDS 


In some offices the geographical system of filing is the most | Many ingenious follow-up systems can be devised through 

useful. Letters or other records are filed alphabetically | the use of movable tabs as shown in this illustration. An 

by states and towns. Thus information concerning cus- arrangement of this sort often helps to locate certain 
tomers in the same town can be easily located desired cards quickly and easily 
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A QUICK REFERENCE INDEX 


This shows one form of the visible index. Where cards 

are not needed, and a single line will contain the necessary 

reference, a great deal of time can often be saved in locat- 
ing information 


THE MAP AND TACK SYSTEM 


Many ingenious sales plans include the map and tack 

system. Routes are laid out, classes of customers indi- 

cated, and other data kept by means of movable tacks 
with colored heads 


FINDING THE RIGHT CARD QUICKLY 


For many purposes the time saved over the card system 

filed in drawers is considerable. Tests have shown that in 

some cases cards can be located in about one fourth of the 
time ordinarily required 


THE “MEMORY CLERK’S” FILE 


In this file in the central filing room are placed all memo- 


randa which are to come up at a specified time. This 
system brings work to hand at the right time, and to the 
right person 
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cards to each guide card the value of the time lost in locating 
will exceed the cost of new guide cards. 

Watch the girls handle cards in some card-filing departments 
and you will find many different ways. Some are undoubtedly 
much better than others. Analyze the motions carefully and 
find the one best way. ‘Then standardize these methods and 
teach them to allin the department. A saving can undoubtedly 
be effected. The correct method should then be written out 
and made part of the standard practice instructions. 

Make the clerk in charge of the files responsible for the cards 
she works with. ‘This cannot be done so long as others in the 
department insist upon helping themselves to cards. ‘Therefore 
no matter who takes cards out of the file, there should be only 
one person who puts them back. When taking cards out of 
the file, it is the common practice to turn up the next card 
forward, on its end, thus marking the space for the return of 
the card and saving time in relocating. This should be made 
standard practice. 

In large card files occupying more than one drawer, con- 
siderable time may be saved by sorting cards for a drawer before 
filing. Work should also be done on only one drawer at a 
time. The time required for sorting is not equal to the time 
of putting the drawers in and out. 

Although card systems are almost universally used there are 
still some who object to them, and sometimes on good grounds. 
Most of the objections, however, are apparent rather than 
real, 

The chief objection seems to be the small size of the cards. 
The weight of the cards is such that a 8x5 card is equal in weight 
to a much larger sheet of paper. Therefore, in order to get a 
card of sufficient size the question of bulk looms large. It is 
found, however, that the standard sizes of cards contain suffi- 
cient space for much more than is usually required. In fact, 
as has been said before, an analysis of the conditions will often 
show that the cards used are too large rather than too small. 
Any waste of paper and space and time is costly and the tend- 
ency is toward smaller cards and more compact methods of 
recording information. 

Another objection is that the cards are too thick to make 
good carbon copies; a saving can be made by writing a number 
of sheets and cards at the same time. Few systems require 
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Making the clerk 
responsible 


Some objections to 
card systems 


Here is another plan 
for making an 
attractive saving 


Tub desks 


more than one card, and there is no necessity for making copies. 
Carbon copy cards are rarely efficient and whenever possible 
one of the gelatine duplicators on the market should be used. 
Better copies will result. 

The most frequent objection is that the cards are too easily 
lost. The one answer to this objection is that the card ledger 
system is almost universally used by banks. If any account 
is important it is the bank account. 

Expense is another consideration; card cabinets are expen- 
sive. It is true that they are more expensive than cheap 
binders, but they last for years and are very effective. 

A practice that is more common in Europe than here is writ- 
ing across the narrow side of a card instead of across the broad 
side. Wherever this is possible it gives more lines of writing 
space than the other way. Some banks are using this method. 
Special cabinets are made by equipment manufacturers for 
this sort of a card. There is also a distinctive saving in floor 
space by thismethod. On the 8x5 card, for example, the saving 
isas8isto 5. If there are a large number of cards, however, 
this saving is counteracted by the height required, soon getting 
to a point where it is not efficient. 

There is unquestionably some time wasted in pulling out the 
drawers of filing cabinets and putting them in again. ‘This 
has led some manufacturers to put on the market a desk in 
which the card containers are set and not moved from one day 
to the next. ‘These desks (called “tub desks’) are a great 
convenience for some kinds of work. There is naturally a limit 
to their use. For example, if the space required is larger than 
is convenient for one person to reach the saving is rapidly dissi- 
pated. If the card system is only incidental to the general 
work of the clerk, it is more convenient to use the desk space 
for writing and have the cards in a cabinet. Some of these 
desks are so constructed that the worker has the cards on each 
side and a writing space in front. On others the cards cover 
the entire space of the desk and there is a sliding panel for 
writing purposes. Various kinds of tub desks are illustrated 
on the opposite page. 

There is another kind of desk on the market consisting of 
two card cabinet units connected by a writing shelf. When 
open this makes an excellent desk with room for a large number 
of cards. At night the connecting shelf can be detached and 
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THE OLD WAY 


The clerks in this office of a mail order house are almost 

hidden by card files, which makes proper supervision rather 

difficult. Compare this arrangement with that shown 
below, for an office handling similar records 


Every clerk is visible to the supervisor. One clerk with a 
modern ‘‘tub”’ desk can handle as many cards as with the 
card drawer cabinet, and thousands of waste motions made 
by pulling out and putting in the drawers of the cabinets 


ANOTHER STYLE OF “TUB” DESK 


This form of “‘tub” desk, while it eliminates many of the 

faults of some types of equipment, might nevertheless, 

declares one office man, often prove fatiguing if the oper- 
ator has to stand any length of time 


THE NEW WAY 


shown above are eliminated. Many managers have a horror 
of discarding equipment, but the saving usually effected 
by installing modern equipment often justifies the initial 
cost, not to mention the satisfaction from better work 
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MAKING SHIFTING ABOUT EASIER SAVING ON LIFTING 


This box of card filing trays is used on a table with rollers, | In many offices filing cabinets and trays are placed on wheels 

similar to that illustrated. It can easily be rolled into the so that they may be easily rolled into the vault at the end 

vault or from desk to desk as shown in the illustration’ of the day. The work of lifting heavy books is thus almost 
at the right entirely eliminated 


MOVABLE DESK-DRAWER PARTITIONS DOING TASKS IN THE PROPER ORDER 
A desk portfolio of this sort enables the executive to sort 
his work before commencing, and thus to get the important 


A saving of almost untold minutes matters attended to in their proper order. It is perhaps 
even more particularly useful as a holdover file 


An appropriate use of the movable partitions which come 
with each desk enables one to keep many small articles in 


an orderly manner. 
can be effected in many offices from applying this idea 
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dropped and the two units wheeled into the vault for protection. 

An improvement in card systems is the so-called visible sys- 
tem, several of which are available. The average file clerk 
spends most of his time in handling other cards than the right 
one and speed is not so much a question of the quickness of the 
eye as of the fingers. By arranging cards so that the index 
information is visible at all times the quickness of the eye be- 
comes the determining factor. On an actual time study of a 
girl locating cards in the old way compared with the visible 
system it was found that the cards in the visible system could 
be located in one fifth of the time required with the non-visible 
method. 

Based on the visible system’s chief value in quickly locating 
information, there are many systems that could be evolved for 
classifying information now kept in various other forms. In 
the planning department of a factory this system was used to 
handle “promise” dates. One writing was made of the order, 
giving the name of the customer, the date promised, the style 
of article ordered, and the order number. From this original 
writing made with a copying ribbon, four visible cards were 
duplicated and then filed in these four divisions: 


Alphabetically by name 
Numerically by order number 
Chronologically by date promised 
Alphabetically by name 


This made it possible to find any individual order at any time; 
the amount promised for any one date or the number of any one 
article promised. Formerly this record was typewritten on 
sheets of paper pinned on the wall. Location was a matter 
of time. 
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A saving of 80% 


SECTION XVIII 


PUTTING THE MESSENGER BOY ON HIS TOES 


$5,000 wasted every 
year 


How to manage 
boys 


With all his faults the office boy is one of the most valuable 
employees of the modern business institution. Or, it might be 
said, his potential value is greater in proportion to his salary 
than almost any other employee. In one company which came 
under my observation it was demonstrated that over $5,000 
worth of time was wasted every year because there wasn’t any 
office messenger system. 

In most offices this really valuable worker is simply “cussed.” 
Little effort is used to remedy the faults. In the first place, 
a young boy is employed because the work is simple and does 
not require a large amount of intelligence. If the boy is bright 
he is also sometimes mischievous. Instead of making a con- 
structive effort to use that energy, the boy is turned loose in the 
office, placed at the beck and call of everyone, responsible to no 
one in particular and finds so much idleness that trouble and he 
are in close touch. 

If the boy is dull and stupid he never gets into mischief, — 
neither is he quick to comprehend instructions, nor does he do 
correctly much that he is told to do. Now, instead of condemn- 
ing a boy for being full of mischief, would it not be better to 
consider some of the motives that actuate a boy? If the office 
manager has forgotten his boyhood days, let him again read 
Tom Sawyer, and particularly that episode of whitewashing 
the fence. There is a big lesson in management in that story 
and it applies to grown up boys as well as to the little ones. 

Let him also consider the boy scout movement. It does 
absolutely no good to get angry with a boy; no more than it 
does to get angry with a man. Most boys have little respect 
for the manager who orders them around as if they were slaves, 
but they will work their heads off for the man who treats them 
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kindly. Those of us who started in life as office boys remem- 
ber very well the kind of men we were willing to work for. 
Are we that kind of men? 

These are the chief motives which actuate the average boy: 
Pride, responsibility, activity, loyalty. 

There is sometimes a question as to the proper precedence of 
these motives—perhaps they should all be first; but that they 
are motives there is no denying. In order to get all of these 
motives into the work of the office boys, however, it is important 
to remember that they must not be preached to, for every boy 
hates preaching. Read Tom Sawyer again and see how Tom 
got those boys to whitewash that fence. 

How can pride be aroused in the office boy?’ There are many 
ways which the experienced manager can think of offhand. 
Give him a uniform. Insist that the dignity of the office 
demands that every employee appear at his very best. Show 
him that successful men dress well. Show him that if he wishes 
to be like the managers he must keep his face and hands clean 
and his hair combed. Remember always that a boy wants to be 
aman. The average boy’s desire to smoke merely comes from 
the fact that he has an idea that that is one of the attributes 
of a man. You can plant good ideas into the mind of 
a boy as well as bad ones. You can plant his mind so full 
of the right kind of ideas that there will be little room for the 
other kind. If you give a boy a uniform, insist that he keep it 
in good shape and that he keep himself as neat and as clean as 
the uniform. Call him up for inspection regularly. Each 
time impress upon his mind that he represents the firm and you 
want to be sure that he is a representative that the firm can be 
proud of. Never lose an opportunity to praise him for a praise- 
worthy deed. And in giving him this praise, always tell him 
you are proud of him. 

Responsibility is another important motive that is easily 
aroused. There are many occasions when a boy is called upon 
to perform a simple errand which, if not performed, would cost 
the company considerable money. Great responsibility rests 
on the boy. Why not let him know it? Nothing so pleases a 
boy as the realization that he is doing something worth while, 
that he has a responsible position. It is comparatively simple 
for the office manager to impress a boy with this great truth, 
yet how many lose this opportunity? Do not think that the 
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first interview is sufficient to last during the entire period of 
his employment. Cultivate him, learn to know him. He will 
probably teach you many things you have forgotten. In one 
concern the office boy won the monthly prize several months in 
succession for the best suggestion. The amount of responsi- 
bility placed upon the shoulders of the average boy is far greater 
than is supposed, yet it is a most common fault to ignore this in 
the management of boys. 3 

The normal boy is active. Allowing his activity to drift into 
the wrong channels causes most of the trouble with boys. There 
are many. ways to direct this activity properly, yet one of the 
most common occurrences in the average office is to find a rule 
that when not running errands the office boy must sit absolutely 
quiet in some corner of the room. ‘This is punishment to any 
boy. Give him something to do that must be done at a given 
rate of speed. Set a standard that he must perform. That 
work must not be merely treadmill work, to keep him out of 
mischief, but work which he will like to do. It should be some- 
thing that requires muscular effort. There are many little 
jobs about an office that fill the bill: have him sharpen pencils 
for the clerks; have him clean typewriters—one extra machine 
will enable him to have one at his headquarters all the time and 
keep every machine in first class order. Teach him how to do 
this properly and then insist that he perform the task in a 
minimum of time, but with perfection. In some large offices 
the boys are given rubber-wheeled roller skates to make their 
trips. Aside from the speed this is valuable in helping the boy 
to get the exercise that he needs. 

Loyalty! That isa big word. The boy realizes its bigness 
and no one values loyalty more than he. No boy likes a pal 
who is disloyal, and netther does a man, for that matter. 


_ How can this be turned to the advantage of the company? 


Simplest thing in the world. ‘Tell the boy in his own language 
that you expect him to be square with you and you will be 
square with him. ‘Tell him the house cannot afford to have a 
single boy working for it who is not with it heart and soul. 
Talk to him about loyalty. It is something he knows better 
than anything else. But—do not expect him to be loyal to you 
if you are not loyal to him. Ask him every once in a while to 
do something outside of his regular duties for the simple satis- 
faction of knowing that he is loyal, but do not do so to the extent 
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that he feels that he is grinding axes like the boy in the fable. 
Remember that the boy is an untrained man, and you will have 
little trouble with him. 

The boy who answers buzzers is the forerunner of the modern 
office messenger system. It is of great advantage to be able 
to call instantly a boy to run some simple errand which saves 
the valuable minutes of the high-priced man, but the great 
trouble has been in the past that the boy was often somewhere 
else when he was wanted. 

The messenger system does not, however, entirely displace 
the buzzer boy. There are many occasions when it is well to 
send a boy on a special errand requiring more time than the 
messenger boy can spare. In such cases it is well to have an 
extra boy to answer the buzzer. This should be the apprentice 
job and should be considered as merely the preliminary training 
for the messenger boy’s job. 

The messenger system should not be haphazard in its ar- 
rangement, but should be carefully thought out and time- 
studied. Every station should be numbered, and, if necessary, 
the route laid out on paper. In all cases written instructions 
should be given and a schedule fixed. This schedule should 
be rigidly adhered to. Give the boy to understand that his 
duties are as important as those of the mail carrier. Show him 
how business would be delayed if Uncle Sam’s mail was late 
and point out to him that the same thing happens if he is late. 
Every messenger system should have a responsible head. If 
the office is large enough to employ two or three boys, put one 
of them in charge of the others. Make this boy responsible 
for prompt and regular deliveries. 

How frequently should deliveries of mail be made? In some 
offices an hourly delivery is sufficient, or at least the manage- 
ment thinks so. I have always been in favor of frequent de- 
liveries, three or four an hour. The logic of this can easily be 
explained. Suppose a memorandum or piece of mail must travel 
through several hands. It is not at all unreasonable for it to re- 
quire an entire day, and if started late in the day, two days, 
before it reaches the last person. When this condition becomes 
known high-priced men will often do their own errands, thus 
defeating the main purpose of the messenger system. In one 
large company recently the writer insisted on a twenty minute 
service, but the manager would not hear of it, insisting that an 
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hourly service was all that was necessary. An analysis was made 
of the travel of department managers from desk to desk and it 
was found that five times as much time, valued at about five 
times that of the boys’ time, was wasted. Although the primary 
object of an office messenger system is to save the time of 
higher priced men, another valuable feature is that it is not only 
time that a man wastes in doing his own errands, but this extra 
travel takes his mind off his work and makes it difficult to 
concentrate. The loss is probably much greater than is com- 
monly supposed. 3 

There should be a definite headquarters for the messenger 
boys. Do not expect the boy to sit on a chair in the midst of 
the clerks and keep quiet during his rest period. Some offices 
have a special room for messenger boys. At the Willys-Over- 
land Company’s office.every floor has a small room for mes- 
sengers’ headquarters. ‘These rooms are directly above each 
other and are connected with carriers from one floor to the 
other. Regular fifteen-minute trips are made on each floor 
to all departments on that floor. This means that within half 
an hour a message can be delivered from any part of the build- 
ing to another. As a result, there is no occasion for clerks 
walking about the building. 

Each desk should have an “in” and an “out” basket or box. 

The messenger should have a special office mail bag which 
is in reality a portable filing case, with straps to put over the 
shoulder. In this dividers are alphabetically or numerically 
arranged so that papers can be put into it in exact order. Thus 
all gathered for Station No. 18 will be together, and when 18 
is reached they can all be taken out at once. In some very 
large offices the boy pushes about a small mail wagon. 

Just exactly what messengers should do during the time they 
are not delivering messages should be carefully defined and 
issued in the form of written instructions. The illustration 
on page 69 shows the duty card of an office boy. In Section IT 
of the model office manual which accompanies this report will 
be found a‘set of standard practice instructions for office boys 
as used in the office of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. | 
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SECTION XIX 


SAVING THOUSANDS WITH STANDARDIZED FORMS 


When a firm is over ten years old and has had many different 
managers or clerks with different ideas of “system,” it is not 
at all unusual to find hundreds of forms in stock, some in con- 
tinuous use, some in partial use and many obsolete. In most 
companies a careful examination of these forms will reveal 
a condition approaching chaos with respect to size, shape, type 
style, uses, and soon. It is then that the advantages of stand- 
ardization become apparent. Nevertheless, while standardiza- 
tion is admitted to be a good thing by most managers, it is 
difficult to find those with sufficient courage to look ahead and 
make a clean sweep of those forms which are not as they should 
be. There seems to be an insurmountable barrier to throwing 
away printed matter, no matter how expensive it may be to 
keep it. Standardization of forms merely means a few com- 
mon sense rules which can be followed by anyone, but seldom 
are. As a result, things go on from bad to worse until finally 
an expert systematizer is the only one who can get order out 
of chaos. 

Standardization must take into consideration the following 
factors: 


1. Adaptability to purpose 
2. Ease of use 

8. Economy in printing 

4, Economy in equipment 
5. Uniformity 


Let us take up these points in their order and see wherein 
many business houses err. First of all let us consider the pur- 
pose to be accomplished. ‘This must be carefully studied, not 
only in relation to the form itself but to the system of which 
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this form is a part. In one firm a special record was kept on 
a sheet bound. in looseleaf books. ‘The cost of keeping this 
record was $7,000 per year. The shape of the form was all 
right and the binder was a standard one. It was easy to use 
and in fact had been so simplified that to make an entry was 
but a matter of seconds. It seemed as though nothing could 
be improved. A little further study showed, however, that the 
information contained on this form was also being independ- 
ently gathered in another department and that these books 
were referred to so seldom that it was decided to eliminate 
the record altogether, thereby saving the $7,000 a year. It 
sounds strange, but such incidents are not at all uncommon. 
This is one of the most startling instances that has ever come 
to my attention, but similar cases involving less expenses are | 
frequent. In another company a very elaborate system was 
devised to meet a certain contingency. This record was kept 
for a whole year before it was discovered that the contingency 
it provided for arose so infrequently as to be almost unknown. 
In a large corporation it is not at all unusual for someone to 
start a system and then forget to stop it when the need for it 
has passed. 

Therefore perhaps the first step is to inquire: “What is the 
use of it?’ If it has a use that is legitimate, the next thing 
to do is to find out whether or not the present way is the best 
way. If the record is made by hand, could it better be made 
on the typewriter? If made by typewriter could it better be 
made with a pen? Would it be even better to make it with a 
pencil? How is it filed or bound? Is the best method of 
duplicating used? Is the form large enough? Is it too large? 
Is it the right shape? Is this the best method? 

These and many more simple common sense questions should 
be asked and much information will often be secured. Some- 
times a number of different forms may be combined into one 
that can be filled in with one writing. All unnecessary writing 
is money wasted, even though it be little at first. The time 
to correct such things is before the volume grows large, not 
afterwards. 

Many times a record intended to be used with a pen is printed 
on paper not suited for this purpose. Often records are so 
large as to be unwieldly when a little care and thought will make 
it possible to reduce them to a more reasonable size. I once saw 
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a very large form prepared so as to show thirteen separate 
accounts to the page. It was necessary to have thirteen, but 
this being an odd number the only thing that occurred to the 
designer was to put twelve on one side and the odd one on the 
reverse side. The result was a sheet eighteen by twenty-two 
inches. These sheets bound into a looseleaf book made a very 
heavy and unwieldly volume with an expensive binder. In 
response to my continual questioning it suddenly occurred to 
this young man that he could have put eight on each side and 
had sixteen accounts. Even if it were necessary to waste three 
of the spaces it was better than wasting the paper required to 
have twelve on one side and one on the other! 

In other cases the forms will be made so small that the writing 
must be cramped and crowded, causing unnecessary labor. In 
one case the form was a sales-form filled out on the floor and 
later copied by a typist, the copying being for the purpose of 
making an invoice and sales record by carbon methods. Since 
the sales book form was vest pocket size, salesmen had to use 
so many abbreviations that much time was wasted by the typist 
in deciphering the writing or guessing at the abbreviations. A 
larger form, too large to go in the vest pocket, but still small 
enough to go in the coat pocket, saved a great deal of labor and 
a number of errors due to bad guessing at abbreviations. 

Sometimes forms intended to be filed away in correspondence 
files are made so large as to necessitate folding before filing. 
They must be unfolded before consulting, making two waste 
- motions. 

Many forms intended to be filed in ring binders are punched 
afew atatime. The result is that not only is extra labor spent, 
but, in addition, the edges are not as regular as they would be 
if a supply is punched in advance. 

On all forms used for the typewriter great care must be taken 
to see that the lines are spaced properly. It is not at all un- 
common to see forms spaced so that the typist must make an 
adjustment every other line or so in order to have it appear 
properly. Why designers of forms should put a dotted line 
to write on with a typewriter is hard to understand, but some 
of the largest corporations.in the country have such forms. 
If the typewriting is not spaced properly to a hair’s breadth 
these lines show up the discrepancy. 

Forms to be used with a typewriter should also be designed 
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so that there are as few starting points as possible. For ex- 
ample, an invoice form used by a jewelry concern was designed 
this way: 


There are several objections to the above form. First, any 
typist capable of doing the copying could be easily trained to 
put the name and address in the order desired, and it would be 
quite unnecessary to tell her each time that she should put the 
name on the first line and the address on the second. Next, the 
dotted lines spoiled the appearance of the sheet. Then, too, 
the typewriter carriage had to be shifted four times for each 
invoice, there being that many distinct starting points. Would 
it not have been better to have left a blank space at the top of 
the invoice and to have instructed the typist to type addresses 


as follows? 
Mr. Frederick C. Hunter 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


A change similar to the above in one form saved one company 
having eight typists constantly at this work the labor of two 
typists, a twenty-five per cent saving. I also know of one very 
large firm with twelve typists using a similar form where such 
a change would save them probably $3,000 a year. 

Sometimes forms are padded when they should be furnished 
loose, and vice versa. Decide upon this before having forms 
made up into pads, for often the glue sticks to a single sheet and 
must be peeled off before the form can be used. 

One large mail order house makes a specialty of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 
10-cent articles, several pages of their enormous catalog being 
given up to listing such articles. When several of these articles 
are purchased, an invoice is sent which is quite different from 
their usual invoice—merely a sheet with the name and address 
at the top, below which are printed all of the articles listed in 
the special section of the catalog. The articles purchased are 
checked with blue pencil. This idea may be used in many ways 
in the making of forms. Often the information it is desired 
to convey may be standardized and simply checked off, 
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If a sheet is to be used on the typewriter, do not fail to leave 
sufficient margin on the sides. It is also important to measure 
carefully the space required in columns. In this connection it 
is well to remember that the typewriter carriage moves one tenth 
of an inch for each letter or character. If there are five figures 
to be inserted in the column, the space must be one half inch 
wide. The decimal point also takes up one space. Thus 
617.36 requires a space six tenths of an inch wide. Do not 
economize on the “description” column and squander space on 
the columns which contain figures, as is often done. 

Avoid all complication in designing a form, but make its 
use as apparent as possible. It is the custom with some large 
firms using several forms to have printed on duplicate copies 
of forms brief instructions as to the use of the form, for 
example: 


"Explanation. This copy is for Receiving Clerk 
who will hold it until goods arrive and then, 
after noting receipt, send to Stores Clerk 
for entry on Stock Ledger." 


It is also customary to include the name of the form as well 
as the form number. Sometimes the name of the printer, the 
number printed and the date purchased are also given. This 
is not always to be recommended, since there is a tendency to 
order the same number each time. The amount to be ordered 
depends upon the number required and the judgment of the 
person who ordered the first lot may not have been backed by 
experience. 

The size of paper commonly used for office forms is 17”x22”. 
The size of cardboard used in making card forms is 221”x 
2814”. Therefore, all forms to be economically printed should 
be of a size to cut without waste. An odd size will often cost 
more for paper than a standard size. For example, paper 
17”x22” will cut without waste into the following sizes: 


Number 

Size to a sheet 
ORME CE le rR ret Or gta ele hivta el be 2 
SUL) op) RE Ree 2 
SETA Ee Ue 4 
holy SOM 02 atl CAN Oe Se 8 
Se A oe 8 
SU Se IE oy eee CEE 16 
MA PE eA els oR 5s ea 32 
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many thousands of 
dollars 


Does pen ruling pay? 


Saving on binders 


Not only is there a saving of paper in printing standard sizes, 
but there is also a saving in presswork, since by printing several 
of one form at a time and cutting them to size afterwards the 
printer can reduce the number of impressions to be made. By 
standardization one company using a very large quantity of 
printing saved many thousands of dollars annually. The order- 
ing of printed matter for this company was not left to chance 
or to the whims of the department head. A careful estimate 
was made of the amount of each piece of printing used and then 
a standard amount that should be ordered was established. 

There is no question but that special pen ruling in colors 
makes beautiful forms, but in ninety per cent of the forms in 
use this is nothing short of: extravagance. There was at one 
time a great difference in price between pen-ruled forms and 
forms made by the printer with brass rules, for the reason that 
where cross-ruling was required the printers would cut the rules 
and attempt to fit them. This made an inferior job, since the 
ends of the rules would rarely meet exactly. Furthermore the 
rules thus cut were practically useless for any other job and had 
to be charged into the price of the job. Some bright printer 
discovered that in small runs it was simpler to run the form 
twice, using straight rules the entire length of the line, the first 
impression making the lines one way and the second the other 
way. In large runs it sometimes pays to cut rules and solder 
corners, but a very elaborate form can be set up with straight 
rules and two good press proofs made as described above. A 
zine etching can be made, and from this an electrotype can be 
made. Sometimes a drawing is made from which a line cut or 
zine etching is made. Excellent results are also secured from 
wax engravings. Whichever way it is done the expense is 
much less than pen ruling. 

On all large runs it is economical to have a number of electro- 
types made. The cost of the electrotypes will be cheaper than 
the extra presswork. These electrotypes also save the cost of 
composition on future runs. 

One place where the standardization of forms makes for great 
savings is in the equipment. One prominent firm had paid 
$1,500 for special loose leaf binders to hold the forms. Few 
were alike and in every case the firm had paid more than double 
what binders in stock sizes would cost. In some cases special 
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cabinets had to be built to hold the books, one of which cost 
$150! Before deciding upon a form which is to be bound in 
looseleaf, it is always well to inquire just what sizes are stock 
sizes and what ones would have to be especially made. Perhaps 
a slight alteration will make a stock size out of a form which 
would otherwise require a special binder. 

Special sizes in cards should be avoided as much as possible. 
More efficient card cabinets may be had in the standard sizes 
and at much cheaper prices than special cabinets. There is a 
constant temptation to use special size cards, especially in the 
case of stock records. I recently saw a stock record made on a 
card 9x10, which is not a standard size. When I asked why 
such a large card was used I was told that some of the items 
would use up a card a month. For ‘proof of the statement a 
search was made for such items and in this search it appeared 
that over ninety per cent of the items could have been kept on 
a 8x5 card. These huge cards were kept in open boxes in the 
most crude fashion, when the whole record should have been 
kept in an up-to-date 3x5 card cabinet. Think of the waste of 
paper and energy! On stock records it is the last entry which 
is of vital importance, and the volume of any one item can easily 
be ascertained by maintaining a “dead” file of all cards filled. 
To use a 9x10 card because ten per cent of the items require 
half the space in six months is surely making the tail wag the 
dog. 

Multiplicity of sizes of cards should also be avoided, for al- 
though card cabinets are made in unit sizes it is often difficult 
to fit various sizes of cabinets to small space. 

Wherever possible the forms used by a company should be 
uniform in style. This lends individuality to the company. 
The advertising value of this uniformity is an overlooked op- 
portunity in many offices. To be able to recognize a parcel 
from a certain department store by its wrapping paper is con- 
sidered a subtle form of advertising of no mean value. To be 
able to recognize a company by the distinctive features of its 
stationery and office forms is advertising of similar value. Aside 
from this, however, there is considerable economy in printing. 
Paper bought in large quantities, cut to standard sizes, and 
printed with uniform type from electros is a factor in securing 
this economy. | 

Usually the various forms a company uses will be printed on 
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different colored papers, but the colors have seldom been chosen 
because of any especial adaptability. A definite system for 
the use of different colored forms offers remarkable opportuni- 
ties for saving time and possible confusion. In the past a form 
printed with red ink usually meant'a credit memorandum. | This 
was the beginning of a color scheme. Why not carry out this 
idea by having each color mean some one thing? ‘There has 
been very little definite combined effort towards taking advan- 
tage of colors, although here and there spasmodic attempts have 
been made to systematize the use of colored paper or inks. In 
the duplication of certain forms, such, for example, as systems 
which combine invoices, shipping records, sales records, acknow]- 
edgements and so on, some companies have a definite method 
of using colors. . The original will be one color, usually white, 
and the duplicate another. This color system extends through 
all similar systems in the company. 

Other firms use a distinctive color for all stationery in a 
certain department, thus showing at once that the form belongs 
to a certain department. Large houses having branches 
throughout the country commonly designate a certain color of 
paper for use by a certain branch house. 
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SECTION XX 


HOW MUCH IS LOST MOTION COSTING YOU? 


In this section I have endeavored to point out a few of the 
varieties of waste motions that I have observed in office work. 
No attempt is made to record in detail all of the cases, but 
merely to suggest certain points which will enable you to start 
observations of your own. 

The arrangement of departments is perhaps one of the most 
prolific sources of waste motion. Many offices seem to have 
been built upon the same plan that the pioneer’s house was built, 
a room at a time, as needed. The time to begin to save useless 
steps is when you start arranging the departments in an office. 

It is impossible, of course, to lay out a definite plan for the 
construction of all offices, but it is safe to plan one upon the 
game principles that an efficiency man lays out a factory. Make 
a diagram of your office as it is, showing each desk in its present 
position; then draw lines showing the passage of the work from 
desk to desk and see how many times those lines cross and turn 
back upon themselves. Nothing else will show you so clearly 
the waste steps that your employees are taking. 

If letters weighed ten pounds apiece, we would quickly 
enough discover the correct routing, but because they weigh 
only an ounce or so, we do not notice it. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it takes just about as long to carry an 
ounce one hundred feet as it does ten pounds. 

In planning an office the relation of one department to an- 
other should be closely studied so that the work will flow in a 
continuous direction wherever possible. Some consideration 
should also be given to the future. Do not lay out an office 
on a plan that is likely to be destroyed by the normal growth 
of the business. 

Office work cannot be efficiently done if there are constant 
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interruptions. Noise is one of the great disturbers, not only 
unusual noise, but also the noise that is constant. In an office 
located in a large factory the clerks worked on the first floor. 
In the basement the punch press department held forth, while 
on the second floor was the machine shop. ‘The noise was con- 
stant, and after a few days an employee apparently became 
hardened to it. Added to the regular noise of the factory was 
the noise of a dozen or more typewriters and a few other office 
devices. When I mentioned the noise question the manager 
stated that the girls were used to it and “never noticed it.” I 
made an experiment. Two of the typists were given a private 
room, where the noise was very much less. One increased her 
output ninety per cent and the other one hundred per cent! I 
succeeded in convincing the manager that the noise was expen- 
sive, but as there seemed to be insurmountable objections to 
separating the office and the factory, the experiment could not 
be carried farther. | 

In another office I have seen fifty clerks lose a quarter of a 
minute every time a truck was rolled across the floor above them. 
That particular truck made two or three trips an hour. Figure 
it out! 50 xX .25 «K 2 * 8 X 800 — a loss of 60,000 minutes 
in a year, or 1,000 hours. At even twenty cents an hour this 
would amount to two hundred dollars and would buy a great 
many pairs of rubber tires for the offending truck. 


Then there are the interruptions caused by distraction. 


Dozens of times I have seen offices so arranged that the visitors 
were interviewed within’ plain sight and hearing of the whole 
office. Think of the cost of loud talking in such cases! Every- 
one, whether they wish to or not, must listen, and the listening 
causes waste of time, poor work, mistakes and general ineffi- 
ciency. It must be remembered that every interruption not 
only causes a delay during the actual length of time of the 
interruption, but considerable time is necessary to get back into 
the swing of the work. 

Ninety per cent of the time wasted by clerks walking about 
the room may be avoided by common sense methods—mes- 
senger systems. The messenger usually delays no one, but a 
clerk taking a piece of work to another clerk delays at least two 
persons. 

Clerks asking questions of each other as to the method of 
doing certain things is also another great source of wasted 
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time. ‘Two people are idle while the information—usually Competent instructors 
incomplete—is being gathered. This waste can be limited by 
comprehensive office instructions and competent instructors. 

Running out of stationery and going for it also costs a lot of 
money in most offices. Stationery should be supplied to each 
clerk and no one compelled to go after it. Running out of 
work and either waiting for it or going after it is lost motion. 

A little planning in advance will eliminate this. 

I have never been in an office where waste motion due to 
insufficient equipment was not in evidence. By this I do not 
necessarily mean office devices, but supplies like rulers, pens, 
inkwells, scratch pads, pencils, and the like. These are not 
expensive, yet any number of office managers will economize on 
them and compel clerks to waste that intangible factor—time— 
borrowing what they should have at hand. I have seen clerks 
waste from five to ten minutes a day—not that it took as long 
as that to do the actual borrowing, but because it furnished con- 
versational opportunities. A loss of five minutes a day from 
the time of a $10-a-week clerk is over $5 a year—sufficient to 
buy quite a stock of supplies. 

Insufficient filing space causes waste motion in many offices. A PEM at enor 
Files may be crowded so full of papers and letters that the nets of the payroll 
actual labor time necessary to file papers properly is doubled in half 
or even trebled. I have seen instances where doubling the 
number of filing cabinets has halved the number of filing clerks. 
It would require a number of filing cabinets to equal the wages 
of one $8-a-week clerk for one year, yet the managers who will 
hesitate to invest $400 in filing cabinets will not hesitate at all 
about putting on an extra file clerk. The cabinets will last for 
years while the clerks are a constant expense. 

In filing cards, very little thought is devoted to the number 
of guide cards necessary. It is true that guide cards take up 
cabinet space and that they are expensive, but neither is as 
expensive as the time element. It will be agreed that if one 
could put one’s finger upon the right card the first time it would 
not take long to locate. Yet if the average file clerk in the 
average office is watched, it will be seen that several attempts 
are made before the right card is located. Every attempt that 
fails to locate the right card is waste motion, much of which may 
be prevented. Sufficient guide cards of the right sort will 
often increase the output from fifty per cent to two hundred 
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percent. Old and frayed guide cards are worse than useless— 
they are expensive. 

Insufficient chairs seem an impossible thing, yet clerks often 
waste considerable time looking for their particular chair which 
someone has borrowed to sit at an idle desk for a moment. It 
will pay every office to have a chair for every table or desk, 
whether occupied or not, and to keep that chair there all the 
time. 

Pencil sharpeners! Oh! the minutes that are wasted borrow- 
ing a knife to sharpen a pencil and the abortive attempts to get 
a good point! ‘The office boy in a few minutes, with a good 
machine, can sharpen many pencils. Each clerk should have 
several sharpened pencils on the desk at all times. 

The expense of installing a comprehensive telephone system 
always scares an office manager, but he pays for the telephone 
many times in labor. In installing telephones, do not limit 
them to department managers; some clerks are consulted more 
than the managers and it is often the case that when the clerk 
uses the department manager’s telephone the manager has to 
answer it and then call the clerk. The clerk comes to the man- 
ager’s desk and while talking disturbs him. This wastes the 
time of both. Many firms have a complete installation of auto- 
matic telephones for house use thus eliminating the operator 
or reducing the amount of work she has to do. 

These are only a few of the waste motions caused by insuffi- 
cient equipment. Any observing person will be able to extend 
the number of examples. 

How many managers feel that it is economy to use a type- 
writer until it drops to pieces? A typist will often waste a 
great deal of time trying to do good work with a worn out 
typewriter. If the type is worn or the alignment wrong, this 
defect is noticed at once, but if the tabulator doesn’t work, or 
the spacing gear on the platen is worn, or the carriage sticks, 
no one notices that but the operator. I have seen output de- 
creased twenty-five per cent by poor machines. 

Girls are usually poor mechanics and know little about keep- 
ing a machine in order. It would be better to train the office 
boy to oil and clean the machines and keep them in good condi- 
tion. ‘Too much oil and dirt on the moving part of the machine 
has cost many dollars. Sending for the repair man is often 
quite expensive in the delay it causes. 
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Any old kind of a chair is often considered good enough, so 
long as it isn’t falling to pieces; and but little attention is paid 
to the fact that people are of different sizes. All are supposed 
to use the same size chairs. Short persons can do better work 
and more of it if their chairs are raised an inch or so by a 
leather cushion. Footstools often prevent fatigue. 

Makeshift transfer cabinets, bad letter files, and poor card 
files often waste enough time to pay for the very best equip- 
ment. Junk without compunction every piece of equipment 
that is not at least seventy-five per cent efficient. 

Drinking water should be handy for all clerks, not over 
twenty feet distant from any of them. ‘The fountain should 
be in plain sight, preferably in the center of the room. No 
excuse for leaving the desk is more valid than to get a drink 
of water. If the water cooler is placed in some out of the 
way corner, several clerks waiting their turns for a drink will 
find it a very pleasant way to spend a few minutes. If the 
average distance of the fountain is fifty feet and each clerk 
travels back and forth six times a day, which is normal, the 
average time consumed will be nine tenths of a minute for each 
trip or 5.4 minutes a day. If there are fifty clerks, this will 
cost just 414 hours a day or 1,350 hours in a year, an expense 
(at twenty cents an hour) of $370. This would establish a 
fairly extensive water system. 

On the other hand, when the fountain is quite distant the 
clerks will carry the water to their desks and then there is great 
danger of the glass being overturned and the water ruining 
books and papers, which might cause useless work. 

It has always been a mystery why firms who have expensive 
filing systems, card indexes, books, stockkeeping systems and 
do a hundred and one things in an orderly manner, overlook the 
fact that their clerks waste much time because they do not have 
a desk system. The manager will take pride in the perfect 
order on his desk, but will he pay the same attention to the desx 
system of his clerks? The loss from this source in some places 
reaches huge proportions. It would not be overestimating it 
to say that a clerk can waste thirty minutes a day because of 
disorder. Study the work of the most efficient clerks in the 
establishment and order will be found. The complaint is often 
urged by careless employees that they haven’t enough room on 
their desks, The mistake should not be made of giving them 
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a larger desk until the case has been thoroughly studied, for it 
will often be found that the clerk who cannot keep order on 
one desk cannot keep order on two. 

The danger of the loss of important papers as well as the 
incalculable loss of time searching for them can be greatly 
reduced by insisting upon desk system. Desk system should 
be taught to all the clerks and close watch kept until they have 
thoroughly learned it. To ascertain just how well they are 
proceeding, suddenly ask for an eraser or a ruler or some other 
smaller item that is not in constant use and see how long it 
takes to locate it. If it cannot be located at once, without the 
slightest loss of time, the lesson has not been learned. 

If there are several motions in any one operation, these 
motions should, in order to get the highest efficiency, always be 
performed in the same order. Otherwise there is some waste, 
for constant repetition of the same sequence of motion estab- 
lishes rhythm, and rhythm increases speed and lessens errors. 

In one case a clerk must use a rubber stamp, then a pencil, 
and a numbering machine; then pin it together and lay 
aside. Sometimes the clerk used the pencil first and some- 
times the rubber stamp. At other times she would do the 
pinning before the rubber stamping. ‘This lack of sequence 
led to her placing the rubber stamp and the numbering machine 
in different places each time, and though it could only be 
measured by hundredths of a minute, the loss of time amounted 
to considerable ina day. She was then taught to perform the 
various operations in the same sequence, with the result that 
her efficiency was increased twenty-five per cent. It pays to 
make a very careful investigation into the best methods, and 
when the one best way has been discovered, teach it to all who 
perform that particular task. 

Most office work consists of several differcht operations, 
performed by different persons. For example, when the mail 
is received it may follow a course like the following: 


. Mail opened 

. Cash balanced 

Orders read and interpreted 
Invoiced 

. Recorded 

Filled 

Packed and shipped 
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a3 Or im CO bo 


A HANDY ARRANGEMENT A WELL ARRANGED DESK 


Some desks have the middle drawer divided into small The executive’s desk should contain a minimum of papers 

compartments, as shown here, for pins, clips, rubber so that he can concentrate his attention on one thing at a 

bands, and the like. A layout of this sort often adds con- time. If the desk is littered with work it is distracting as 
siderable to the desk’s effectiveness well as unsightly 


ONE UNIVERSAL PROBLEM SETTLED? 


How to arrange the middle drawer of the executive’s desk any temporary arrangement. Dividers like those shown 
is an ever present problem. It is usually a handy place for here are inexpensive and this illustration shows how one 
all kinds of miscellaneous data that may be frequently used, manager has settled the problem for himself. One place 
but the constant pulling out of the drawer soon disturbs for everything and everything in its place 
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THIS IDEA OFTEN WORKS OUT WELL 


Many executives are using an auxiliary desk more and 
more. It enables them to leave their work at any moment 
to talk with a visitor without the embarassment of having 
to cover up private papers. And the visitor can spread out 


A NOVELTY NOT LONG AGO 


A few years ago it would have been impossible to find an 


office like this—it is furnished in metal. There is hardly 
any limit to the designs which can be worked out in metal. 
Public records are effectively kept in this office 


his own papers or catalogs without disturbing the papers of 

the executive. Little, if anything, may be said against 

this plan. Some experts object to the use of a roll-top 
desk and a desk lamp 


AN EFFECTIVE OFFICE ARRANGEMENT 


An effectively arranged private office. Metal equipment 

happens to be used inthis case. The auxiliary desk can 

be used for consultation without disturbing the work which 
may be laid out on the main desk 
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Of course this proceeding is not identical in all offices. Now 
the method of routing has a great bearing on efficiency. If 
some of these operations require more work than others, some 
care must be used. Exactly as the efficient factory manager 
does not give a machine more work than it is capable of handling, 
‘so the efficient office manager does not give any clerk more than 
he can do. 

If care is used it is usually possible to divide the operations 
so that each requires approximately the same time. The short 
ones can be combined to make one operation and the long ones 
either divided or additional help placed on that operation. 

Suppose one piece of work requires seven operations of the 
following times each: 


ESE ODeTALION hs F105 sate lee 2 1 minute 
BIC Gye ech) needs gis iei oy Mi sieicks Vs 3S 
“iG > a GDS ORR a ee ee De 
Meee ae. Be Ry Nahe ect 2 
ER Oy eS IS Bea) Ak aaa ea 1 i 
6th Le SoA NO as iets ei a aa 1 
ri Eo) Vita a a Bt ss 
Ota GME. oir. ies Was eadafoces > 814 minutes 


It is evident that the theoretical time necessary is eight and 
one half minutes, but it is easily possible, with faulty routing, 
for this work actually to require fourteen and one half minutes, 
six minutes of which is waste and may be prevented. If opera- 
tions two and three are combined and operation four divided 
into. two operations and ‘two persons put on operation seven, 
there will be no waste whatever and the actual time will equal 
the theoretical time. This is simply a plain example in arith- 
metic, but I have seen dozens of offices where the operators 
slowed down so successfully that the managers actually believed 
that the entire work required fourteen minutes. 

The ideal condition is present where the work travels regu- 
larly and smoothly with no waits between operations. If it is 
found upon analysis that one operation requires more time than 
another, that particular operation should be studied carefully 
to see if it can be shortened or divided. If not, put extra 
people on that particular work so as to keep the line moving 
regularly. 
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The number of pieces of work put through at a time should 
be studied carefully and arranged to suit the needs of the busi- 
ness. It is evident that even with ideal routing a piece of work 
consisting of ten operations taking one minute each cannot be 
rushed through in ten minutes without a messenger at hand to 
pass it along from one worker to the other. On the other hand, 
if sixty pieces are given to each worker and not passed along 
until finished, it would require ten hours for the lot to pass 
through all hands. Each business must decide just how many 
pieces should be routed at a time. Mail order houses which 
make it a point to ship promptly, usually pass the orders along 
in small lots so arranged that every order arriving before a 
certain hour will leave the house the same day it is received. 
These orders have a definite time schedule to follow; if rigidly 
followed it is a great creator of efficiency. 

When not due to faulty routing the loss caused by waiting 
for work may be reduced by closer supervision. It is well to 
have some person in each department delegated to give out the 
work. The special duty of this clerk should be to see that 
everyone has sufficient work to keep busy for a definite length 
of time. Before this work can be finished by even a fast 
worker, more work should be provided. Every minute lost 
waitmg for work must be paid for and it is often more economi- 
cal to pay for an extra clerk to do nothing but pass out and 
collect the work. Some conscientious clerks will seek other 
work when they run out of what they have in hand, but the 
majority will simply wait. In either case there is a loss of time 
which good management will avoid. 

Great care must be taken to avoid giving too much work to a 
clerk. Even if the work is behind it is bad policy to overload 
a clerk for it has a discouraging effect and makes him feel that 
he is overworked. Even though the clerk may not be easily 
discouraged he often assumes a “don’t care” attitude which is 
just as bad, if not worse. The best executives do their best work 
with few matters on their desks at one time. The psychological 
effect is the same with clerks. 

In every office there is a great deal of copying to be done. 
If care is used in the selection of the one best method, an untold 
amount of labor can be saved. 

Carbons are ideal for some copying, but should not be used 
where more than four good clear copies are required with one 
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writing, unless very thin paper can be used, and even then it is 
a question whether or not the thin paper is advisable. It might 
be well to mention right here that some kinds of carbon paper 
do not make permanent copies, and if the records to be copied 
are important, this question should be carefully looked into in 
advance. : 

Anything that has to be rewritten should be carefully studied 
to see if there is not a better way of doing it. Reuse is one of 
the fundamental sources of efficiency. Do not rest until a way 
has been discovered to reuse the labor that went into the mak- 
ing of the first copy. 
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SECTION XXI 


WEEDING OUT THE WASTE MOTIONS 


There are millions of unnecessary motions, and when one 
begins to investigate an office with an eye for these alone, one 
comes to believe that most of them are in the office. Watch a 
girl jogging paper or cards. Long after the work is done she 
goes on calmly patting them here and there. Watch a clerk 
rushing through his work, throwing the papers in a disorderly 
heap as he goes and then when he has finished, watch him spend 
a few minutes straightening thingsup. It never occurs to him to 
pile them in an orderly manner in the beginning. Watch him 
when there are a few letters to be sealed or stamped. First he 
carefully moistens the gummed end, then presses it down, then 
pounds each stamp with his fist. Watch clerks enclosing printed 
matter in envelopes. A trained expert will do as much as four 
or more untrained workers, yet only half of the difference is in 
the speed, the other half being in the elimination of waste 
motions. 

At first it is often difficult to tell whether or not certain 
motions are useless, but by figuring out the motions that are 
theoretically necessary, writing them down and comparing them 


with the motions actually made, the motions that are in doubt — 


can be quickly detected and a little experimenting will show 
whether or not you are on the right track. I have often seen a 


clerk’s output doubled by the elimination of motions which had 


nothing to do with the quality of the work. 

Nearly every concern has a certain number of technical terms, 
some of which are quite lengthy, which must be repeated many 
times in the course of the day’s business, both in speaking and 
in writing. There is of course a certain amount of unconscious 
abbreviation. ‘This should however be conscious and standard- 
ized. For example, suppose such a term as “confirmation order 
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BEFORE 


This photograph and the one below give an idea of the were made, the office was divided up into a number of smaller 
possibilities for improving the arrangement of an office that sections by means of iron railing. The walls were dark, 
were taken advantage of by one office manager. In the requiring the use of more artificial light than if the walls 
arrangement shown here, before the changes shown below were lighter. The lighting is always important 


AFTER 


By painting the walls white, the room was brightened up. _ by the old more or less haphazard layout prevented easy 
In the old arrangement the files were arranged in one straight access from any one section to another. This fault was 
line; by placing them in two lines, facing each other, the remedied in the new arrangement, and the resulting effect- 
walking distance was cut in half. The lack of aisles caused _iveness when contrasted with the photo shown above is seen 
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ERASERS FOUND IN WASTE BASKETS, 


ONE RESULT OF AN “ECONOMY CAMPAIGN” 


Here we see how one manager made a saving in office 

supplies — he photographed supplies found in waste baskets. 

The camera is a good educator. This bulletin was a lesson 
to the workers, not a reproof 


FRESHENING UP THE WORKERS 


In some offices the whole force stops work a few minutes 

to take light exercises such as these. In most cases where 

this is the practice, an increased effectiveness in everyone’s 
work is the usual result 


THIS JS THE LENGTH OF A NEW LEAD PENCIL, 


| THESE WERE 


\ 
) THROWN AWAY 


BY CLERKS. 


= EVEN THIS PENCIL 18 STILL GOOD 
a6 —  . 
WHEN PLACED IN ONE OF THESE METAL HOLDERS. 


ALL EMPLOYEES MUST USE THESE HEREAFTER. 


ANOTHER “ECONOMY CAMPAIGN” RESULT 


This indicates how one manager got more use out of his 

pencils. These photographs were placed on the bulletin 

board. Little savings soon mount up to an astonishingly 
large total, as these two photographs show 


ONE WAY TO GET PRIVATE OFFICES 


Open offices are often preferable to enclosed ones and this 

arrangement shows one way in which an office can be cut 

up into private offices without using partitions. Other 
styles are shown on pages 140 and 187 
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blank” is in use. This can be abbreviated in a number of ways 
and unconsciously might be, but it would be much better to 
decide to abbreviate it right in the beginning to, say, “COB.” 
Then there will be little danger of confusion. 

In some classes of work a clerk often has to write the same 
thing repeatedly, such as his signature. If possible to use an 
initial do so—often a mere check mark will suffice. Another 
way is to furnish the clerk with a rubber stamp number. In 
one office where rubber stamps with identical wording were 
used by twenty different girls, it had been the custom for each 
to sign her initial also, so as to show who had performed the 
work. ‘The writing of the initial was eliminated by cutting 
notches in the stamps in a distinctive manner, thus furnishing an 
identifying code. 

The pinning or clipping of papers is a problem in most every 
office. Few clerks know how to pin papers so that everything 
can be read without unpinning. It is very common to find them 
pinning the sheets two or three inches from the top or any way, 
so long as they are fastened together. To the next person who 
must read the papers this means unpinning and repinning, 
work which might easily be avoided. By the time the papers 
have reached their final resting place it will often be found that 
they are fastened with several pins and clips. 

The question of pinning right in the first place should be 
carefully studied. No general rule can be offered. Often sev- 
eral different classes of papers should be pinned differently. 
Some require the envelope on the top, some on the bottom, some 
a particular sequence, and so on. The matter is worthy of 
_ eareful study, for each of the thousands of papers handled in 
the average office must be pinned five or six times on an aver- 
age if there is no general rule for pinning right in the first place. 
This means a loss of possibly from five hundredths to one tenth 
of a minute for each pinning. If 1,000 sets of papers are han- 
dled in a day and pinned and repinned half a dozen times, this 
loss would be from 300 to 600 minutes a day. 

In many cases a simple pasting operation will save much 
time and many pins. I know of one instance where pasting 
saved twenty-five per cent of the time of several clerks. 

Another source of waste motion that is ordinarily overlooked 
is the use of unnecessary force. A clerk using a rubber stamp 
may use so much force that the stamp makes only a blurred 
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impression. Less force means less fatigue and better work— 
incidentally it also increases the life of the stamp. Rubbing or 
pounding a blotter or a letter after sealing may be treated in 
exactly the same way. 

Unnecessary repetition of motion is a costly habit. For 
example, rather than bother to set the tabulator key on a type- 
writer for spacing that occurs repeatedly, a typist will use the 
spacebar, spacing with ten, fifteen or more motions instead of 
one. In sealing letters if properly moistened, one simple 
motion seals them; some clerks use a half dozen. In a hundred | 
and one ways clerks will be found making this unnecessary 
repetition of motions with a far-away look which indicates that 
their minds are not on the work. It is a habit that may be hard 
to break, but it should be broken. 

Haste is not necessarily a sign of speed. Many clerks who 
work with a great show of speed often accomplish much less 
than others who are apparently working much slower. It is 
making every motion count that accomplishes the most work. 
One of the greatest wastes of typists, for example, is making 
erasures which for the most part are due to haste. One who 
writes more deliberately may easily get out more and better 
work. ‘To make an erasure requires about a tenth of a minute, 
provided no time is lost in searching for the eraser. Each 
carbon copy increases the time about fifteen hundredths of a 
minute. I have seen typists make from 200 to 300 erasures per 
day, amounting to twenty or thirty minutes more than wasted, 
for the product was poor. 

Making a great show of handling cards or turning the pages _ 
of a book is another waste. It is not at all uncommon to see 
clerks fumbling along in great haste and accomplishing only 
half what they would if they worked more slowly. ‘The waste 
of haste is especially noticeable whenever any attempt is made 
to “speed up” a clerk. 

A man who has to pay plumber’s bills may notice that the 
plumber forgets or loses part of his tools. While he is going 
after them or hunting for them his wages go right on just the 
same. Would this same man notice that his typists cannot find 
their erasers half the time, or that the bookkeeper will search 
many times during the day for his ruler, the blotter, the pen, 
or a pencil? It is just as important that an office employee 
have a place for all tools as it is for a mechanic, _ 
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Every typist should have some kind of copyholder adaptable 
to the requirements of her work. The number of times the 
average typist has to twist her neck when working without a 
copyholder is appalling. ‘Take out your watch and time the 
number of twists in a minute, then multiply this by the number 
of minutes in the working day. 

Clerks working on huge books often exert enough physical 
energy peering into the binder margin to make a pig iron 
handler tired. They twist about thousands of times a day. 
. Much of this energy can be spared by contrivances cheaply 
constructed by any handy man. On one occasion simply plac- 
ing a small box under one end of a heavy book which opened 
endwise raised up the back end and made it possible to see the 
top lines. This simple contrivance saved the clerk from leaning 
over eighteen inches and back again perhaps a hundred times 
an hour. In one day. that clerk worked his back a distance 
of nearly a half mile. The remedy was so simple that that 
clerk has never forgiven me for having thought of it first. 

I have also seen inspectors place the work to be compared in 
two separate piles at least a foot apart on the desk, necessitating 
a twist of the head many thousands of times a day. By moving 
the two piles of the work closer together the same work can be 
accomplished by simply shifting the eyes, which is much less 
fatiguing. 

It is customary in many offices to allow the employee to 


choose her own methods of doing her work. I have seen girls. 


enclosing letters at the rate of 1,500 an hour working alongside 
of girls enclosing 200 an hour. It pays in any office to spend 
several days if necessary teaching an employee the most effi- 
cient way of doing things. Expert card file clerks have a simple 
little trick of taking out a few cards from the place where the 
card they are searching ought to be and with a simple rapid 
downward movement of the thumb, which is difficult to describe, 
locate the card in less time than it takes to tell it. Inexperienced 
filers will run their fingers over the top of the cards looking at 
first one and then another, separating the cards with their finger 
nail. This method accomplishes less than one-fifth the work of 
the former. Yet, in most any office, not only these two methods, 
but several others less skillful, will be found. Find the best way, 
teach it to everybody and insist on its being used. 

Papers or letters that are to be filed away should be properly 
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sorted before beginning to file, whether alphabetically or numer- 
ically. The same principle should be adopted in all kinds of 
work as far as possible. When it is necessary to look up certain 
items in a card file, it always pays to sort the work first. Few 
clerks carry this out completely, for they wish to begin the 


“real work” as soon as possible. Work of similar nature should — 


also be sorted in advance. 


Many operations can be divided so that one motion can be ~ 


performed a number of times in succession. This greatly 
increases the speed and should be done wherever possible. In 
one case—opening mail—the work ons the cutting by 
machine was as follows: 


1. Letters were taken out of envelope 

2. Envelope pinned to papers 

8. Money, if any, detached and put away 

4. Rubber-stamped and money marked with pencil 

5. If no money was enclosed it was stamped “No money 
enclosed” 


This method was thorough enough, but on operation No. 4 
it was necessary on each letter to pick up the rubber stamp, use 
it, lay it down, pick up the pencil, mark the amount, and lay the 
pencil down. The average output was eighty letters an hour. 
By omitting the rubber stamping of the letters containing no 
money at the time of opening, laying them all in a basket and 
stamping them at the end of each mail, the output was increased 
to 250 per hour. ‘This new method was taught to all the 


employees, and in a few days all were working at the higher. 


rate of speed, with the result that the mail was ready for atten- 
tion shortly after it arrived, while with the former method it 
was always late. 

It is a good idea to have several people trained to do several 
kinds of nok and work several hours on each kind. This pro- 
vides for emergencies and makes it possible to vary the work. 
A change is a rest. Such methods will almost always increase 
the output, provided too much time is not lost changing from 
one kind to another. By statistics gathered over a long period 
of time it has been found that the greatest speeds can be 
attained in shifts not exceeding four hours. 

On the other hand, there is a great loss of time if a worker is 
continually shifting from one kind of work to another. This 
method causes loss of time, confusion, nervousness and. fatigue. 
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SECTION XXII 


LESS HIRING AND FIRING 


“We never employ temporary help,” said the president of a The importance of 


company having one of the largest offices in this country. “Every 
clerk we hire is hired with a view to permanency. It is extremely 
important for us to take great care in the employment of each 
clerk. Snap judgment will not do.” 


“Tt takes three months and costs $100 to train a clerk,” said 


another office manager. “We are therefore very careful in 
picking the material we must train.” 

These remarks emphasize the importance of the employment 
problem. If a job “well begun is half ey then an employee 
well hired is seldom “fired.” 


It is only recently that employers ee paid any attention 


to the problem of labor turnover. There is always more or less 
of an army of unemployed to draw from, and some employers 
have been tempted by the ease with which new employees may 
be secured to take advantage of each lull by laying off part of 
their help. More far-sighted employers, however, realize that 
the training of new employees is in itself expensive and that it is 
often cheaper to keep them during dull periods than to lay 
them off. Not only do employers lay off their help in dull 
times, but in good times employees are constantly seeking newer 
and better jobs. This accounts largely for the familiar con- 
dition of employees living on one side of a great city and work- 
ing on the other. No matter where you locate your factory 
there will always be some employees coming from a distance, 
consuming time in traveling that might go for recreation. 

The labor turnover is the ratio between the average number 
employed and the number hired. If, for example, an office 
employs 200 people a year to maintain a force of 100 its turn- 
over is said to be 100%. 
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Naturally it is difficult to obtain exact figures either on the 
exact percentage of turnover or on the cost of the turnover. 
The cost of the turnover, of course, is the money paid for labor 
that would not have to be paid if a well trained force could be 
kept at work permanently. This is very hazy in most offices 
for the simple reason that the average office manager has not 
the slightest idea of what constitutes one hundred per cent effi- 
ciency. He notes the fact that some clerks perform twice as much 
work as others, but simply lays this to the superiority of one 
individual over another, and as most people are lazy thinkers, 
he never goes any further in his search for a reason. He also 
notes the fact that a new employee cannot work as rapidly as 
an old one, but the fact has little significance for him, or at 
least it would seem so when considering the ease with which 
some office managers can discharge an employee. 

Up-to-date, wide-awake offices, however, know what one hun- 
dred per cent efficiency is; they know just how long it takes 
to train the average new employee, and they know that the 
difference between the productivity of the new and the old is 
just so much money invested. Therefore they try to retain 
employees and to train them. 

Before the Ford Motor Company began its profit-sharing 
plan it is said that they hired an average of 50,000 employees 
a year to maintain a force of 18,000. This was a turnover of 
about four hundred per cent. The new plan has reduced this 
to about twenty per cent. 

The Clothcraft Shops of Joseph & Feiss make it as difficult 
as possible to discharge an employee. There is an old supersti- 
tion, hard to kill, that if you deprive the foreman of his priv- 
ilege to discharge an employee you deprive him of his effective- 
ness. The basis of this fallacy is that an employee only works 
because he is forced to and will take every opportunity to avoid 
work. The new idea is to make the work so interesting that 
the employee will want to stay. If a foreman in the Cloth-- 
craft Shops desires the discharge of an employee, he gives a 
written statement of his reasons to the superintendent. If the 
superintendent agrees with the foreman, they both take the 
matter up to the “Service Department,” where the case is 


revived. 'The employee is then called in and asked to explain. 


The matter is then referred to the proprietors, who have the 
privilege to discharge. Inasmuch as there is so much “red tape” 
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necessary to get an employee discharged the foreman and the 
superintendent are very careful to have good and substantial 
reasons for wishing an employee discharged. The result is that 
the labor turnover of the Clothcraft Shops is about ten per cent, 
one of the lowest turnovers I have ever heard of. The same 
plan can be applied to office work. 

The reason for the so-called red tape is easy to find. This 
company has accurate records of the progress of each employee 
from day to day. When a new one is hired, a trainer is given 
the job of making this new employee efficient. A graphic chart 
is made; the number of pieces that should be produced in an 
hour or in a day is indicated, and on this chart a straight diagonal 
line is drawn from zero on the first day to the mark set on the 
final day of the training. Each vertical line represents a work- 
ing day. On this chart is drawn from day to day a curve show- 
ing actual progress as compared with the theoretical progress. 
If the employee does not make the progress expected of him 
it is quickly discovered and the cause discovered. If at the end 
of the time set when the employee should be efficient the mark 
of one hundred per cent has not been reached, the company 
knows exactly how much it has cost to get the percentage of 
efficiency that has been attained and just how much over the 
average it has cost to train the employee. This manner of 
charting the progress of efficiency is an emphatic reminder of 
the amount of money invested in that employee, and naturally 
the company has no desire to throw away that investment. 

An employee is an investment, an intangible one perhaps, 
but quite as real as is that other intangible investment “good 
will.” The question of whether or not it is a good investment 
depends of course upon the use the management makes of it. 
Mr. Irish, the office manager of B. F. Goodrich & Company, 
says that it costs their company $100 for each new employee 
hired; it costs about $1,000 for each new salesman. Mr. J. Wil- 
ham Schulze, the comptroller of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
puts the figure at about $75. The amount varies, of course, 
and is more or less dependent upon what kind and the amount 
of training that is given. 

Inasmuch as there are countless offices which give little or 
no training to new employees and do not know how much an 
employee should do, there is little reliable data on the subject. 
The amounts quoted are no doubt conservative. Careful esti- 
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mates in offices where employees have the benefit of efficiency 
training have always shown that a minimum of six weeks train- 
ing is necessary to bring an employee to 100% when the stand- 
ards were set scientifically. During this training period the 
employee was usually worth, comparatively speaking, about 
half what was paid. At the rate of $10 a week a new em- 
ployee, therefore, costs $30. But this was where constant and 
intensive training was given. What must it be with offices 
where employees are left to shift for themselves and are dis- 
charged if they do not prove competent after a couple of 
months? 

Employment methods in most concerns are very lax. Some 
fairly large companies have no employment department and 
permit each department head to choose his own help. This is 
largely because the matter of selection is so much of a gamble 
that the average employer thinks he might as well take a chance 
with one man as with another. 

A centralized employment department, however, even though 
presided over by an ordinary individual without special train- 
ing, will usually make a saving in the turnover for the simple 
reason that practice makes for perfection; having the prob- 
lem of judging the efficiency of others by personal examination 
before him all the time the employment manager becomes more 
accurate in his Judgment. 

It is important for the employment department to keep 
records not only of the present employees, but of the prospective 
employees, and these records should contain more than the 
mere statement of qualifications and references. ‘They should 
also contain some brief remarks as to the impression made upon 
the interviewer at the time of the examination. Some concerns 
are abandoning the practice of having the employee fill out his 
application and substituting for it the personal examination. 
This method requires a little more time on the part of the em- 
ployment department, but almost always produces good results. 
Of course the usual questions as to qualifications and past record 
are asked, but in addition the shrewd employment manager asks 
many leading questions in such a tactful manner as to bring out 
the desired information much more clearly than is possible in 
any fixed method of examination. For example, after asking 
the usual questions as to name, address, telephone number, 
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qualifications and so on, the manager, who may be interviewing 
a stenographer, will put questions something like these: 


“Which machine do you like the best?” 

“Do you think that is better than the ...... 
“How long did you go to school?” 

“Ts your father living?’ 

“Didn’t you want to go to school any longer?” 
“Which study did you like the best when in school?” 
“Did you have to work pretty hard at your last place?” 
ONG ae a nice man?” 

“Have they a nice office?” 

“Did you like the girls?” 

“HLow’s your shorthand?” 

“Did you ever try to take a sermon in Hrernand: q” 
“Do you like the girls in the other office?” 


And so on. If the interviewer is clever he will get much 
information when questions are put in the course of a pleasant 
conversation that he would never get otherwise. Much may | 
also depend upon the manner in which the employee converses. Welfare work | 

Another factor that has a great bearing on the employment 
problem is welfare work. There are many things that can be 
done to make employees like the office, and they are quite inex- 
pensive compared with the results they bring. For example, 
nothing is so welcome to girls as a rest room, It is the experi- 
ence of managers that girls do take advantage of the privilege 
of having a quiet room into which they can retire occasionally. 
This room should have a couch, a few easy chairs and other 
simple furniture. No talking should be permitted in the room, 
since it is a rest room for employees who need rest. Recreation A rest room for girls 
rooms and lunch rooms are also an advantage and are compar- 
atively inexpensive. A phonograph in the lunch room at the 
noon hour will enable the girls to dance and enjoy themselves. 
The men employees highly appreciate a room where they can 
smoke during working hours or recess. Of course, the larger 
the number of employees the simpler the problem of welfare, 
for much that can be done in a large office would be quite out of 
the question in a small one. 

In one office in Minneapolis, when there is a lot of work and 
everyone seems rushed to the point of a breakdown, the man- 
ager stops everything for a few minutes, passes around apples 
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or oranges and the tension is relieved. This is an excellent idea, 
especially if it is done in the spirit of good fellowship, as in the 
case of the employer mentioned. ‘The whole problem of wel- 
fare resolves itself into treating the employee as a human being 
and not as a slave. Make the work interesting and allow a 
little play now and then. 

It must not be thought, however, that welfare work alone 
will accomplish the desired result. If employees are underpaid 
no amount of welfare work will keep them when they can get 
more elsewhere, and if conditions are such that they cannot go 
elsewhere, underpayment will make them feel that the welfare 
work is a ruse to get them to work cheaply and will lose all its 
effect. 

The chance of promotion is another factor in the low turn- 
over of labor. ‘It is commonly supposed that girls have no desire 
for promotion and are only working until an opportunity comes 
along to get married. { This, of course, is true in some cases, but 
it is an entirely false generalization. Girls as a rule have no 
more desire to work in a position without advancement than 
have men. It is true that they usually leave work when they 
marry, and perhaps this is as it should be. While they are 
working, however, they are just as susceptible to chances of pro- 
motion as men. They will work as hard as any man to get a - 
coveted position. In any organization, therefore, where there 
is little chance of promotion, the turnover will be large, and 
in places where there is a reasonable chance for an employee 
to work into a better position there will be a correspondingly 
smaller turnover. 

The flashily dressed man or woman has certain qualities which 
are often undesirable in an office. They betray certain types of 
character, not always vicious, but more commonly signs of 
ignorance or lack of stability. 

The person with the superior air who condescends to talk to 
the employment manager, or who is willing under certain condi- 
tions to honor the company by accepting a salary from it, may 
be well meaning enough, but usually it is not a good policy to 
employ such. 

The floater, who has had experience galore in dozens of places, 
is the employee to avoid unless it can be shown that conditions 
beyond his control caused him to flit about from one place to 
another. In large cities it is not at all uncommon for large 
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firms to hire extra help for a few weeks or months and then let 
them go again; large numbers of employees get no other kind 
of employment. This is no fault of the employee and, of course, 
it should be taken into consideration. Where it can be learned 
through adroit questioning that the worker left this place 
because the work was too hard, or that place because he didn’t 
like the manager, or another because the hours were too long, 
it can usually be inferred that he is a floater and would event- 
ually find something the matter with. the place he is applying 
for. | 

We may say this man is successful, or that employee 
is especially adapted for certain things. Why do we say 
that? Is it because we have carefully analyzed the failures? 
Not at all. The failures we know little about. When an 
employer has in one department clerks varying in efficiency 
from 50% to 100% and doesn’t know anything about it, not 
even what he considers 100% or standard efficiency, how can we 
expect that employer to know what kind of people are fitted for 
their jobs? He knows the shining successes or the glaring fail- 
ures, because these people just naturally force themselves upon 
his attention, but the failures who are barely escaping attention 
are omitted from his calculations entirely. 

While there is no questioning the fact that special training 
may bring different results with one person than with another, 
and that certain people seem to have certain characteristics that 
make them better fitted for one position than another, it is also 
true that certain types of individuals respond to one method 
of teaching or training and that other types will not. It is well, 

therefore, to always bear in mind that if a clerk does not respond 
to training as he should there is almost as much chance of there 
being something wrong with the method of teaching as with the 
clerk. We all can remember certain studies in school which 
were difficult to us with one teacher and quite simple with 
another. This difference was perhaps as much with us as with 
the teachers, for we may not have been susceptible to one of the 
methods used. 

The first and most important thing to do with a new employee 
is to watch his progress. It is so common to find employers who 
set a clerk at acertain job and then leave him to his own 
resources. If he is a success, so much the better; if not, so much 
the worse for him. In the Larkin Company the mail is divided 
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geographically and certain units of clerks handle certain geo- 
graphical units. The training unit is the state of Indiana; into 
this unit go all of the new employees. They are trained in 
every step of the work, and daily reports of their progress are 
carefully kept. They are trained on actual work, and all of the 
work is carefully inspected so that there is no chance of error. 
How different this is from the average company’s training, 
where temporary help is employed in rush seasons when no one 
can be spared for teaching; blunders are made which are often 
costly and the work is performed at low efficiency and everyone 
is in anything but a teaching or learning mood. After the rush 
is over and several good clerks have quit, the manager goes to 
the department head and asks if any of the temporary clerks 
are good enough to keep permanently. 

The department head has been so busy keeping things mov- 
ing that he really cannot answer truthfully, but he must say 
something or cause the manager to feel that he is not controlling 
his department, so he hastily picks out one or two that have 
made some sort of impression on him and names them. ‘These 
clerks are given an opportunity; one may make a success and 
the other a failure. Since there are so many more “failures”’ 
than there are “successes” the manager feels that a “fifty-fifty” 
average is not so bad after all. . 

It is not fair to criticize the department head for his failure 
to pick a larger percentage of successes. As a matter of fact, 
he himself was undoubtedly chosen more for his executive ability 
than for his ability as a teacher. The two are rarely combined. 

The teacher, therefore, should be a person who thoroughly 
understands the actual work and if possible excels at it, and who 
can impart this knowledge to others. In other words, the 
teacher becomes what corresponds to the functional foreman 
or instructor in the Taylor system of scientific management. 

Having secured the proper instructor, it is necessary to keep 
records of the daily progress.of each new employee as a check 
upon the adaptability of the pupil as well as of the teacher. In 
the course of time, sufficient data will have accumulated to decide 
upon a standard of efficiency in teaching and in learning. It 
will then be definitely known and not merely guessed at as to 
whether or not a particular clerk is slow at learning as com- 
pared with others. The methods of teaching should be as care- 
fully watched as the progress of the clerks. 
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Constant effort must be made to make the work interesting 
to the clerk. The feature that interests one clerk may not 
interest all, but usually there are several points of mutual inter- 
est. For example, one clerk may be especially interested in the 
neatness and accuracy with which he or she can do the work. 
Another may take that as a matter of course, but be more inter- 
ested in the quantity that can be performed. If interest can- 
not. be aroused in the work, it, is hopeless to continue to try 
to teach, but do not give up too easily the attempt to arouse 
interest. For pointers, carefully watch the clerk’s attitude 
towards the work. The expression of the face, the sparkle 


of the eye and many other little signs are indications that may | 


mean much. 
If it is found that despite all efforts, interest cannot be 
aroused, try by tactful questioning to find out what kind of 


work is most desired. Some employees always like any kind of — 


work except the kind they are doing; they are always willing 
to make a change. Others fear every change. One clerk who 
was avery poor writer, a careless clerk, a miserable correspond- 
ent, and didn’t or couldn’t understand bookkeeping, came to 
the writer and asked to be transferred to the advertising depart- 
ment. “I’ve had a whirl at everything else, why not that?” 
Why not, indeed? Nevertheless, it seemed from past experi- 
ence that this desire was as fleeting as his others, so the change 
was not made. A little later he was asked to sit down and 
watch a certain operation (which by the way was being well- 
performed according to our standard) and tell us what was the 
matter with the method. In a few hours he came to us with a 
list of observations that was astonishing. We made a trouble 
finder of him, for he had found his calling. 

So long as the general attitude of the worker is right, shift 
him as often as is necessary until you find the work he is inter- 
ested in. Study each clerk for weak points and instead of scold- 
ing about these weak points, endeavor to strengthen them. No 
matter how trifling the matter, correct it, for only in this way 
is training effective. “Trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle.” 

There is perhaps no more difficult problem in employment 
than promotion. Either a firm grows slowly, and it is necessary 
that someone die to make room all along the line, or it grows 
so rapidly that positions open up faster than men can be trained 
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for them. In the latter event it is necessary to take in men 
from the outside, possibly creating dissatisfaction. However, 
one of the chief difficulties that can be overcome is that of 
unpreparedness. Someone leaves the organization unexpect- 
edly and there is no one trained to fill the position, because it 


was thought that this employee was a permanent fixture, or 


because no one ever thought about the matter at all. 

Perhaps in the majority of cases promotion happens by acci- 
dent. Very few and far between are those companies which 
look into the future and see the present office boy as president 
and begin to prepare him from his first day for that mighty 
position. 

In the first place the organization should be so formed that 
there is a definite line of promotion step by step from office boy 
right up to the president. Of course when the time for promo- 
tion comes, the right man may not be ready for the position, 
but the company at least should do its part. The line of pro- 
motion should be laid out, the positions should be so standard- 
ized that they can be taught, and there should be a constant 
effort to teach the duties of the position higher up to those 
below. 7 

There cannot be promotion without preliminary trainmg. In 
an office managed on scientific lines this training will be a mat- 


ter of course. Every position will have an understudy, not 


theoretically but actually. Every once in a while the under- 
study should be given a tryout. Ask his opinion on what action 
should be taken, leaving it to the present incumbent to say what 
should actually be done. 

On a number of occasions one office manager has arranged 
to have all heads of departments change places for a day or so, 
and has demonstrated that this is a valuable way of testing the 
organization. Some companies occasionally send officials away 
and leave understudies in charge during their absence. Dur- 
ing every vacation period there is a general testing out every- 
where, but most companies are more or less jealous about giving 
the new understudies important work to do. 

Mr. White, assistant treasurer of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, says that in their organization it is the constant effort of 
the company to develop responsibility. One way they have of 
impressing this on boys entering their service is to occasionally 
give them a letter on some business matter to answer. The boy 
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is supposed to answer this on his own initiative and to mail it 
with his own hands. No one sees the letter, no one checks it, and 
the boy consults no one. Nothing develops responsibility, 
Mr. White says, like making a person responsible for his actions. 
Many managers have a habit of frequently turning important 
matters over to subordinates and allowing them to go ahead 
with the idea of testing them out. 

One general manager has an organization that he cannot 
trust. His purchasing agent dare not make a move of any 
magnitude without consulting him, his superintendent consults 
him in trepidation about every step, and the advertising man- 
ager submits the advertisements to him; in fact, the general 
manager is the company and the executives are office boys. Such 
an organization cannot endure and such a general manager can- 
not long stand the burden placed upon him. These executives 
are very much in the position of the boy whose mother told him 
not to go in the water until he learned how to swim. 

There are various degrees of the one-man organization. The 
first generation of nearly every business is almost entirely a one- 
man organization, the second is much less so and in the third 
generation the one-man idea has almost disappeared. But in its 
place often appears that other enemy to organization, “politics.” 
This man must not be replaced, or that man promoted, because 
of certain conditions; a relative or a man with a “pull” stands 
in the way. Asamatter of fact, such conditions are often exag- 
gerated, but there is a certain grain of truth in most cases where 
politics are alleged. Often an aggressive man will get ahead 
when a more capable man who is not so aggressive will stand 
back. Perhaps the less aggressive man lacks confidence. While 
aggressiveness is a good quality in most business organizations, 
it must be accompanied by other merits. In considering pro- 
motions, therefore, it is well to consider the man who is not 
seeking the position in order to examine into his merits. 

In companies which demand a quarterly inventory of human 
material on hand there is much more opportunity for correct 
judgment than in those who wait until an emergency arises and 
then make a hasty choice. All department heads and executives 
are periodically required to furnish a statement regarding the 
relative merits of each employee working under them. They 
are required to say whether he has depreciated or appreciated 
and in what manner and degree. They are required to say 
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whether or not they would recommend him for promotion and 
give their reasons. This plan brings excellent results wherever 
tried. There is little tendency for a department manager to 
recommend favorites for the simple reason that his signature is 
held to represent his judgment, and these records are kept for a 
year. Each quarter’s report is compared with the previous 
report. Usually such reports are typewritten on a letter-size 
sheet, one sheet for each employee, and then the sheets are 
bound by departments in a looseleaf binder. Of course there is 
always the human element to be considered, but the tendency 
of such reports is to make the executive know those we are. 
working under him. 

It is quite difficult, in large departments where salaries are 
about on a level, to determine how to make promotions within 
the department. It is also difficult to induce clerks to learn 
other operations as understudies for emergencies. In offices 
where the task and bonus plan is in operation the following 
method has been used with success: 

There will be a number of standard operations; the standard 
on each operation will be high and will require a certain amount 
of training to reach. The policy is followed of making 
a standard weekly salary for those who can perform one oper- 
ation at the standard speed and earn bonus money; then raise 
that salary a dollar if the same clerk will learn another stand- 
ardized operation and become able to earn bonus money at it, 
and still another dollar if she can perform three standardized 
operations. Usually it is not desirable to train a clerk for more 
than three regular standardized operations. 

This plan is not used where there are several standardized 
operations upon which operators work successively, but only 
where the work is of a different nature. For example, in the 
typist department there might be four or five standardized oper- 
ations, such as writing letters, filling in letters, addressing 
envelopes from manuscript copy, addressing envelopes from 
typewritten copy and listing. All of this work would be in 
one department, and each typist would be expected to reach 
the standard and earn bonus money on all of them. But if 
the mailing department also had a standard operation and a 
typist learned that operation and was able to earn bonus money 
on it she would be entitled to the extra dollar a week. In other 
words the effort is made to train all-round clerks, and a clerk 
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who can work with one hundred per cent efficiency on different 
jobs is worth a great deal more than the clerk who can only do 
so on one job. This plan makes salary regulation entirely a 
matter of merit, and it eventually becomes automatic. It has 
brought excellent results wherever it has been tried. 

One of the most vexing problems in management is what 
to do with the man who has been with the company a long time 
and yet who has just missed being good enough for promotion. 
We may feel that the man who has been faithful and who has 
done his work well is entitled to promotion, but we hesitate to 
promote a man who would promote himself out of the organiza- 
tion if he did not measure up to the new job. Business is run 
for profit, and no organization can jeopardize profits by pro- 
moting men who are not fit for the jobs higher up. 

It has always been a question in my mind as to just who was 
responsible for the conditions which make it advisable to pro- 
mote a newer man. In one case in particular that came under 
my observation the company went outside to hire a credit man, 
when the logical man from the point of view of seniority was the 
man at the head of the accounting department. This man had 
the ability and could have had the position but for something 
he lacked—confidence. He knew he could hold his present 
position, but doubted his ability to hold the new one. The 
fault here was largely with the man, but perhaps a certain 
amount of the responsibility lay with the management for not 
training the man for the position and instilling in him the con- 
fidence required. 

Another case was that of a company which had a policy of 
developing the young graduates of an engineering school with 
a view to higher positions. In their stockroom was a bright 
young man who had made that stockroom his hobby. He knew 
every bin and the contents of every bin. He took pride in keep- 
ing the stock in order. He always knew when to replenish the 
stock. He worked twice as hard as anyone in the department. 
He was the oldest employee there. The head of that depart- 
ment was promoted and the young man thought of course that 
he would step into the department manager’s shoes. Certainly 
from the standards of seniority he was entitled to it, and from 
the standpoint of merit he was the logical man in the depart- 
ment for the position. Instead, the company placed in the posi- 
tion a young college graduate, The other young man left m 
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disgust, as he had every reason to do, and the college man had a 
merry job on his hand for some time getting acquainted with 
the job. No man, college graduate or otherwise, should get a 
position of authority until he has won it by pure merit. In 
this case the non-college man had earned the position by both 
merit and seniority, yet did not get what he had rightfully 
earned. "i 

In another case an old man had held the same position year 
after year while one clerk after another who had been his subor- 
dinate was passed over his head. The older one had merit 
enough to hold down his old position, but not merit enough to 
take the responsibility of a higher one. He had made no effort 
to fit himself for a higher position, and he was not capable of 
filling it. Yet this man was always complaining of his lot. 
Time passed and finally he got too old to even hold his present 
position and the company placed another man in the job and 
left the authority with the older man, though the older man 
was in reality an assistant to the younger man. Everyone in the 
office saw his humiliation and listened to his complaints. In 
this case the man was undoubtedly to blame for not making an 
effort to fit himself for a better position and the company was 
charitable to continue him on the payroll, but after all, some- 
where in the past, perhaps the company may have been to blame. 
Perhaps they should have foreseen this inevitable humiliation 
and made an effort to instill ambition into the man while there 
was still a chance. 

Every manager owes it to the men as well as to the company 
to teach them to do better things.) There are many companies 
today doing a million-dollar business that ten years ago were 
not doing one tenth as much. These companies are managed 
by men trained in other organizations, while in minor positions 
are clerks who were with the company in its infancy. It is all 
well enough to say that the fault lies entirely with the employees, 
but if the managers were truthful with themselves, many of 
them might have to admit that the fault was theirs. If a man- 
ager had a vision of the better things to come and could make 
every clerk see that same vision an enthusiasm would develop 
that would soon make it a reality. 

On the next six pages are shown the application blank used 
by a large mail order house, and also a set of the test ques- 
tions by which typists are examined, 
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APPLICATION FOR POSITION 


THIS IS ALSO AN APPLICATION FOR A FIDELITY BOND 
ALL OUR EMPLOYEES ARE BONDED WITHOUT EXPENSE TO THEM 


Dicken Geeiho arrescit aon aa tes 191 
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Have you ever been in our employ?................ Have you ever applied for a position with us?.................. 
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Has anyone ever told you that you had tuberculosis?.... Have you any defects in sight, hearing, speech or limb?...... 
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FORMER EMPLOYERS 


Mention every place where you have worked. Do not omit any. 


From month of Year To month of Year Nature of position you filled Superior officer under whom you served 
& 
Z 
ate 
a Name of firm Business of firm Address of firm City where employed 
iS 
0 oo od Ree ee ES oe ae ES 
ate Discharged? sess os ErOmIgN Gt? Pre al. calo weiss Raysatistartts.yacecice cea Pay when leaving?............. 
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From month of | Year To Month of Neanwi (ie Nature of position you filled Superior Officer under whom you served 
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From month of | Year To month of Year Nature of position you filled Superior officer under whom you served 


al 
8 Name of firm Business of firm Address of firm City where employed 
faxf@) 
She ‘ 
Ba Discharged? o .0:5..:is.s en Resigned?...........+. Pay at. startr os acct actats Pay when leading?............ 
™ | Describe fully your duties) 02/02 cG case bovine cen oe pe ee pave GAAS: catia eci ees EO RO eee ae 
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REFERENCES. Do not name a relative, former employer, or anyone in the service of this employer. _ 
Name Occupation Post office address (street and number if in city) 
1 
Q 
3 
4 
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READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY— 

I have answered the above questions truthfully and without reservation and agree if engaged to confirm to the rules of this company. My 
engagement can be terminated at the option of this company without the assignment of any reason, I, likewise, being at liberty to terminate it 
myself at any time; being entitled to compensation only up to the time that my employment is so terminated. 

_ Should I be employed in any capacity by this company, I hereby authorize all my former employers, teachers, associates and others to give to 
this company or its authorized representative, all information each may have regarding me, my character, habits, ability, etc., also the causes of my 
leaving their service. 

In consideration of the premises I hereby release this company and each and all of my former employers, teachers, associates and others, from 
any and all liability for damage of whatsoever nature on account of their furnishing the information herein requested. 

I hereby authorize this company, should it employ me, to give a copy of my record and all other information to any company or individual who 
may appear entitled to receive it. 
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APPLICANTS—Do NOT write on this page 
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now open—for future reference, and return by bearer in sealed envelope? 
Please comment upon this application and return to employment division. DIEMOCG) 000 5 ac ee semen ee +e 
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now open—for future reference, and return by bearer in sealed envelope? 
Please comment upon this application and return to employment division. || Signed...........-...e..see eee oe 


_ REMARKS: 


Cut off along this line N 
On wincath bie his ereretateraterers ac 
For good and valuable considerations, the undersigned hereby agrees to indemnify and save harmless the said National Surety Company fro 

and against any and all loss, damage, fees, or expense which it may incur or sustain by reason of having agreed to indemnify as hereinabove set forth 
against the acts or omissions of the undersigned in the positions mentioned and refered to, or in any other position that may be filled by him, and to 
make good and reimburse to the company all sums of money which it may pay or become liable to pay in consequence of any such agreement or in- 
demnity The undersigned also agrees that the company may at any or all times decline to assume indemnity in his behalf in any position 
whatsoever, and expressly release. the company from furnishing reasons for terminating its indemnity aforesaid and from any and all claims, demands, 
damages or causes of action that may accrue by reason of the failure of the company to furnish such reasons. ‘The undersigned also agrees that the 
company, or any present or former employer of the undersigned, or any other person, firm or corporation, may disclose and furnish any information 
which they may have obtained or may at any time obtain concerning the undersigned or his affairs, and the undersigned hereby expressly releases and 
discharges the company and each and all of the said employers, persons, firms or corporations from any and all claims, demands, damages, or causes 
of action arising by reason of the furnishing or disclosing of such information whether the same be true or not. The undersigned also hereby agrees 
that the vouchers or other proper evidence showing payment by the Company of any claim, demand, loss, damage, fees, or expenses in connection 
with any such indemnity in his behalf shall be conclusive evidence of the fact and amount of liability in that respect of the undersigned to the com- 
pany, provided that such payment shall have been made by the Company in good faith, believing it was liable therefor. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned has hereunto subscribed his name and affixed his seal this ......day of.........e+eee-e+e+ e191... 
Signed, Sealed and delivered in the presence of (SEAL) 
lacote oa voles siacoiesal ciolele srarer cia totareneatee Pease GOs ORL one Sat wodemee temiawaeee Biccaiccsatca cy enemas 
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TEST FOR TYPISTS 
READ THIS BEFORE YOU DO ANYTHING ELSE 


General Directions: 
Do what the printed instructions tell you to do. 
Do not ask the examiner any questions about the examination. 


Do not ask any other person who is taking the examination any questions or watch anyone to 
see what he or she does. 


Work as rapidly as you can without making any mistakes. 


If you do make a mistake, correct it neatly. 


1. Write your name and address here. 
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2. When you have finished, bring paper immediately to desk of the examiner in charge in 
order that you may receive proper credit for finishing within a certain time. 


3. Begin work at once on page 2. Time Started: 
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4. COPY—CORRECTING ALL MISTAKES AS YOU FIND THEM—D0O IT AS QUICKLY 
AND AS NEATLY AS YOU CAN, BUT BE VERY SURE YOU CORRECT EVERY 
MISTAKE IN SPELLING, PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. 


Dear Madam: 


This Company is organized and equiped for handling orders that are received by mail. We 
sell a complete line of general merchandie, even more complete than is usualy found in the up-to- 
date department store. Shipments to customers are made by parcel post, Express and Freight. 
Our catalogs and such special advertiseing that we may get out, sell our merchandise. We employ 
no salesmen have no display rooms and make no local deliveries by wagon or automobile. Every 
custumer must purchase from the catalog. 


The Companys’ policy is very simple. We propose to handle every order so as to please the 
customer. We propose to build up, a reputation for strict integerity good values and quick service. 
We also propose to pres vigrously each year for more and more business, but our aggresiveness will 
never be at the expense of our reputation. 


If ever in the course of dutie you should be conducting a transaction for mthe company where 
you have to choose between profit and reputation, you must always decide in favor of the later. 
We care more for our good name than we do for dividens. 


Every bit of descriptive writing that gos out from this house is sensored by a competent per- 
son, not only for the purpose of seeing that the advertiseing is properly writen but to make sure 
that it contains not the slightest misrepresentation of any kind. 


Occassionally you may thoughlessly question some Company decision that comes to you 
attention. You may think that you would have decided or have done differently. In such cases 
you should remember that the Company’s policy is shaped and all important decisions rendered 
by experienced men. Furthermore if you had of the facts in the case before you had heard all the 
evidence, and possessed the ability to decide judically, you would see conclusive reasons why the 
Company’s action in the matter was for the best. 
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You will meet many people who will tell you how the Companys business ought to be run, 
yet there is but one proper way to run it, and that is the way that it is being run at the present 
time. You can see therefore that is not wise to commit the grave error of attempting to oppose 
a policy to which the Company is committed, or to object to a method of doing its work, merely 
because you do not believe in it; nor is it mie to remain neutral when your “shoulder should be 
at the wheel” in order to advance the Company’s interests. 


Your first duty on entering the employ of this Company will be to learn the duties you are: 
expected to perform and the method that the Company has decided to follow im doing this 
particular class of work. The chief of your division will gladly instruct you in any detail of the 
work that you do not thoroughly understand, and the more quickly you master your work the 
greater value your services will be to this Company. Some of the readers of this article will be 
experienced in the line of work that they are employed to do. They may have had years of train- 
ing; but none are so efficient that they cannot be made more efficient by giving serious thought and 
effort toward self-improvement. 


5. COPY EXACTLY AS WRITTEN. WORK AS RAPIDLY AS YOU CAN, BUT BE SURE 
THAT YOU DO NOT MAKE ANY ERRORS. BE CAREFUL. 


Dear Customer: 


You are invited as one of our friends and customers to take advantage of this special offer to 
reward you for doing us a small favor just now. You know we recently added to our plant the high- 
est steel-reinforced concrete building in the world. Our business was growing so rapidly that we 
had to get more room in which to handle it. Our first idea was to get a sufficient amount of space 
to take care of our business for some time to come, and we secured a building large enough to double 
our handling capacity. However, since we now have the facilities for handling a larger number of 
customers, we want to secure quickly as many as our enlarged plant can handle. 


It is in carrying out this aim that we request your assistance, and we are willing to pay you 
for it. While the usual way to secure a large volume of business in a short time is to spend money 
for advertising, we prefer to give to our customers the amount we would have to spend in this way. 
Our plan for doing this is to have each of our customers speak to a friend who has not ordered. from 
us before, and to have that friend send us an order. To each customer who secures a new customer 
for us under this plan we will pay 50 cents. 


The plan on which we are able to pay you 50 cents for securing a new customer for us is as 
follows: If you will have some family which never bought from us, and which does not have our 
catalog, send us an order on the enclosed order blank for goods to the amount of $2 or more, 
when we receive the order we will mail to you a certificate which will be worth 50 cents in cash if 
you use it as part payment on any order to the amount of $2 or more which you send us before 
August 1, 1917. 


Of course we realize that you probably secured many customers for us for which you did not 
receive 50 cents, and we assure you that we appreciate any favors that we have received from you. 
Our progress depends on the advertising we get from giving good values, and our growth is due to 
the fact that our satisfied customers tell others. We thank you for anything you may have done 
for us along this line in the past, and we trust you will continue to recommend our service in the 
future, but right now, for the purpose of this special advertising campaign, we will pay you for the 
kindness in securing just one new customer. 


You will appreciate the fact that we could not afford to pay 50 cents each for new customers 
as a regular thing, and that we are doing it now for the purpose of making immediate and full use 
of our enlarged plant. 


To earn the certificate you should see that the order we receive from your friend amounts 
to at least $2. We fixed this limit because it costs us as much to handle a 10-cent order as it 
does to handle a $10 order, and because we want the new customer to give us a fair opportunity 
to show how much we can save our customers. The larger the size of the order the more pleasing 
will be the saving, and we want your friend to get an idea as to the amount that can be saved in 
a year by buying from us regularly. 
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We enclose a booklet descriptive of our business. After the members of your family have 
read these interesting facts, please pass it along to some friend who might be interested in learning 
about the methods by which we save money for our customers. 


Please tell your friends about us and give the accompanying blank to one who will use it. 

en we receive the order, we will mail you the certificate for 50 cents. You will do us a favor 

which we will appreciate, you will show a friend how to save money, and you will make 50 cents 

as your immediate reward. We are asking each customer to introduce us to a new customer, and 
we shall anxiously await the return of the blank bearing your name. 


6. Read these directions through carefully. Then do what the directions tell you to do. 


A girl went to buy cloth for a dress. To make the dress she had to have at least as much as 9 yards 27 inches wide, 
or as 7 yards 36 inches wide, or as 414 yards 54 inches wide. She could have any color except purple or yellow. She could 
buy the cloth at any store she liked. She must not spend less than $7 or more than $10. It would be all right for the piece 
she bought to be larger than she needed, if it did not cost more than $10. 


Which of these pieces of cloth (remnants) could she buy? Each piece is a remnant and she must buy the entire piece. 
Mark the ones she could buy, yes. Mark the ones she was not allowed to buy, no. 


Write Yes 
or No here Facts concerning each of 25 pieces of cloth 

1. 6 yards long, 36 inches wide, $1.50 a yard, gray, at Abraham & Straus 
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When you have finished bring your paper immediately to the examiner, who will give you the next test. 


7. Read these directions all through carefully. Then do what the directions tell you to do. 


Write under CLASS I at the bottom of the page the names of the persons in the following list who live in Massa- 
chusetts who bought goods illustrated in Catalog F to the amount of $10 or more during the year 1915 (6/21/15 means 
June 21, 1915). All four things must be true of the person. 

Write under CLASS II at the bottom of the page the names of those persons in the following list who live in New York 
who bought goods illustrated in Catalog G and had them shipped by parcel post during January, 1915 (1/15/15 is Jan- 
uary 15, 1915). All four things must be true of the person. 

Write under CLASS III the names of people in the following list living in Florida to whom packages were sent by express 
during 1914. : 

Write under CLASS IV the total amount in dollars and cents of the merchandise sold from Store No. 9 and‘sent to 
New England by parcel post. 


From How AMOUNT OF 
NaME STATE Catatoa Store No. SHIPPED PURCHASE Dats 
Jones Massachusetts F 9 Parcel post $11.21 6/21/15 
Smith Illinois G 15 Freight 31.21 5/1/15 
Brown Connecticut G 9 Parcel post 2.11 3/15/14 
Fogg New York G 41 Parcel post 31.62 1/15/15 
Gay Pennsylvania F 4 Express 4.50 6/21/15 
French Pennsylvania F 4 Parcel post 6.14 3/9/14 
Cummins Texas F 41 Parcel post 9.20 4/2/15 
Breen Florida B 8 Express 2.21 11/16/15 
Grimshaw Maine F 9 Parcel post .98 3/2/14 
Murphy Massachusetts F ii Parcel post 6.21 3/10/15 
Kohler Illinois C 5 Express 42 4/6/14 
Higgins New York F 1 Freight 11.31 3/21/15 
Clark Pennsylvania F 2 Express 6.70 5/14/15 
Peterson New York G 1 Parcel post 1.20 2/1/15 
O’Connor Pennsylvania x 3 Parcel post 7.80 5/13/15 
Brady Ohio F 10 Parcel post 1.05 11/21/15 
Watt Florida F 7 Express 2.11 6/14/15 
Hines Maine G 15 Express 3.16 6/1/15 
Hunt Massachusetts F 9 Parcel post 10.01 6/10/15 
Foster New York F 5 Parcel post 9.62 1/2/15 
Reilly Pennsylvania F 4 Freight 21.20 8/12/15 
Miller Florida F 9 Express 11.16 5/1/14 
Campbell Texas C 10 Parcel post 1.29 4/22/15 
Walsh Massachusetts F 4 Parcel post 16.41 6/25/15 
CLASS I CLASS II CLASS ITI CLASS IV 


8. In the following definitions, place a small cross, like this X , before those which you think 
are good ones, doing it as quickly as you can. 


(a) Definitions of a chair: (b) Definitions of to write: 
1. A piece of household furniture 1. To make words with a pen or pencil 
2. A movable seat with a back, intended for one 2. To make characters which stand for ideas 
Pere 8. To use a pen or pencil 
3. A piece of furniture on which to sit 4. 'To make marks on any kind of surface with any 
4. Rocking chairs are comfortable chairs kind of an instrument which will express one’s 


ideas so that another may understand them 


5. A single seat having a back 
5. To write a letter 


3. Money has been defined as stamped metal that serves as a common medium of exchange and 
measure of value. 


Make a check by eight of the following which, according to this definition, represent 
money: 
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1. A bank note 9. A nickel 

g. An ounce of silver 10. A United States treasury note 

3. Adime + 11. Gold dust 

4. A Pompeian coin 12. A gold two-and-a-half-dollar piece | 
6. Adollar . 13. A gold medal 

6. A gold twenty-dollar piece “ 14. A bank draft 

7. Rockefeller’s check for ten dollars 15. A quarter 

8. A penny . 16. A half-dollar 


10. The following reasons have been given why it is better for a man and his wife to live in the 
country than in the city. Place a check like this before each reason that you think a 
good one: 


—" 


Rents are cheaper in the country 

The schools are better in the country 

There is more variety of amusement evenings in the country 

One gets more exercise out of doors in the country 

It is pleasant to ride to and from the city daily 

It is pleasant to see the trees and grass and flowers 

It is pleasant to hear the birds singing at dawn 

Moses, Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Washington and Lincoln were brought up in the country 
Medical experts and educators in general think that children are better off in the country 
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SECTION XXIII 


MAKING IT WORTH WHILE TO BREAK RECORDS 


Can efficiency be 
secured without 
bonuses? 


One of the cardinal principles of scientific management is 
to provide an adequate reward for increasing efficiency. Dur- 
ing a talk given before the executives of a large company, 1 
was enumerating the savings that could be made by scientific 
management, when someone asked me if equal results could 
be obtained by time and motion study without the payment of. 
additional reward in the form of a bonus, I replied that I did 
not know, for I had never tried, and the reason I had never 
tried was that I refused to be a party to any scheme to get 
increased product from a worker without paying for it in one 
form or another. It would not be just and fair, and in the 
long run the fair deal is the best. 

This does not mean, however, that one of the various methods 
of measured bonus or premiums must be used. It is quite pos- 
sible to get increased efficiency by the use of a high day rate or 
agreed salary. The only objection to this plan is that itis almost . 
impossible to get together a number of workers who are of equal 
efficiency and under the straight salary arrangement someone 
is usually bound to suffer an injustice. 

The following quotation from Frederick W. Taylor’s paper, 
“A Piece Rate System,” though particularly applicable to 
labor in factories, is equally applicable to labor in offices: 


The simplest of all systems is the “day work” plan, in 
which the employees are divided into certain classes, and a 
standard rate of wages is paid to each class of men; the 
laborers all receiving one rate of pay, the machinists all an- 
other rate, and the engineers still another, etc. ‘The men 
are paid according to the position which they fill and not 
according to their individual character, energy, skill, and 
reliability. 
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The effect of this system is distinctly demoralizing and 
leveling; even the ambitious men soon conclude that since 
there is no profit to them in working hard, the best thing 
for them to do is to work as little as they can and still 
keep their position. And under these conditions the in- 
variable tendency is to drag them all down even below the 
level of the medium. 


The proper and legitimate answer to this herding of 
men together into classes, regardless of personal character 
and performance, is the formation of the labor union, and 
the strike, either to increase the rate of pay and improve 
conditions of employment, or to resist the lowering of 
wages and other encroachments on the part of employers. 


The necessity for the labor union, however, disappears 
when men are paid, and not positions; that is, when the 
employers take pains to study the character and perform- 
ance of each of their employees and pay them accordingly, 
when accurate records are kept of each man’s attendance, 
punctuality, the amount and quality of work done by 
him, and his attitude towards his employers and fellow 
workmen. 


If the plan of grading work and recording each man’s 
performance is so much superior to the old day-work 
method of handling men, why is it not all that is required? 
Because no foreman can watch and study all of his men all 
of the time, and because any system of laying out and 
apportioning work, and of returns and records, which is 
sufficiently elaborate to keep proper account of the per- 
formance of each workman, is more complicated than 
piece work. It is evident that that system is the best which, 
in attaining the desired result, presents in the long run the 
course of least resistance. 


The inherent and most serious defect of even the best 
managed day work lies in the fact that there is nothing 
about the system that is self-sustaining. When once the 
men are working at a rapid pace, there is nothing but the 
constant, unremitting watchfulness and energy of the man- 
agement to keep them there; while with every form of 
piece work each new rate that is fixed insures a given speed 
for another section of work, and to that extent relieves the 
foreman from worry. 


From the best type of day work to ordinary piece work 
the step is a short one. With good day work the various 
operations of manufacturing should have been divided into 
small sections or jobs, in order to properly gage the effi- 
ciency of the men; and the quickest time should have been 
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recorded in which each operation has been performed. The 
change from paying by the hour to paying by the job is 
then readily accomplished. 

The theory upon which the ordinary system of piece 
work operates to the benefit of the manufacturer is exceed- 
ingly simple. Each workman, with a definite price for 
each job before him, contrives a way of doing it in a shorter 
time, either by working harder or by improving his method; 
and he thus makes a larger profit. After the job has been 
repeated a number of times at the more rapid rate, the 
manufacturer thinks that he should also begin to share in 
the gain, and therefore reduces the price of the job to a 
figure at which the workman, although working harder, 
earns, perhaps, but little more than he originally did when 
on day work. 


The actual working of the system, however, is far differ- 
ent. Even the most stupid man, after receiving two or 
three piece-work cuts as a reward for his having worked 
harder, resents this treatment and seeks a remedy for it in 
the future. Thus begins a war, generally an amicable 
war, but none the less a war, between the workmen and the 
management. The latter endeavors by every means to 
induce the workmen to increase the output, and the men 
gage the rapidity with which they work, so as never to 
earn over a certain rate of wages, knowing that if they 
exceed this amount the piece-work price will surely be cut, 
sooner or later. 


But the war is by no means restricted to piece work. 
Every intelligent workman realizes the importance to 
himself of starting in on each new job as slowly as possible. 
There are few foremen or superintendents who have any- 
thing but a general idea as to how long it should take to do 
a piece of work that is new to them. Therefore, before 
fixing a piece work price, they prefer to have the job done 
for the first time by the day. They watch the progress 
of the work as closely as their other duties will permit, 
and make up their minds how quickly it can be done. It 
becomes the workman’s interest then to go just as slowly 
as possible, and still convince his foreman that he is working 
well. 


The extent to which, even in our largest and best man- 
aged establishments, this plan of holding back on the work 
—marking time, or soldiering, as it is called—is carried 
on by the men, can scarcely be understood by one who has 
not worked among them. It is by no means uncommon 
for men to work at the rate of one third, or even one 
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quarter, their maximum speed, and still preserve the ap- 
pearance of working hard. And when a rate has once been 
fixed on such a false basis it is easy for the men to “nurse” 
successfully “a soft snap” of this sort through a term of 
years, earning in the meanwhile just as much wages as they 
think they can, without having the rate cut. 

Thus arises a system of hypocrisy and deceit on the 
part of the men which is thoroughly demoralizing, and 
which has led many workmen to regard their employers as 
their natural enemies, to be opposed in whatever they want, 
believing that whatever is for the interest of the manage- 
ment must necessarily be to their detriment. 

The effect of this system of piece work on the character 
of the men is, in many cases, so serious as to make it doubt- 
ful whether, on the whole, well managed day work is not 
preferable. 


What is the idea of an extra payment? It is to get increased 
output, to provide an incentive to more work. Without this 
incentive it is difficult if not impossible to get increased effort 
and what is perhaps a more important element in management, 
it is unfair. | 

That incentive, however, need not necessarily be a money 
incentive. As a matter of fact, it has been found in actual 
practice that a money incentive does not always appeal to a 
certain class of help, particularly young people who must in 
any event turn their earnings over to their parents. In such 
cases it has often been found that a little extra time off is a 
much greater incentive than extra money. 

As arule, though, increased money payment is the most pow- 
erful incentive. The management should remember that the 
object of business is to make profits and every stockholder pre- 
fers that those profits should be represented by the coin of the 
realm. If, therefore, money is an incentive to the management 
it is natural to suppose that it is an incentive to the employee. 
And, furthermore, the smaller the salaries, the bigger the in- 
centive. An extra dollar in the pay envelope of the clerk means 
more to him than an extra hundred in the check of the president. 

The reasons for the failure of piece work in the past have been 
very clearly set forth by Taylor, as quoted before, but it has been 
found that where piece-work rates are scientifically set by time 
and motion study, almost equal results can be secured as with 
the differential piece-work rate. The only objection is that 
there is a tendency on the part of some to be satisfied with aver- 
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Is money the most 
powerful incentive? 


The Towne-Halsey 
plan 


The Rowan plan 


age earnings and not to make an effort to get high wages. In 
the piece-work system scientifically set, the rate must be guar- 
anteed for a certain definite period of time. 7 

One of the first methods to be used in place of the piece- 
work plan was the Towne-Halsey plan. In this plan the length 
of time previously taken to perform a certain operation is taken 
as standard time. If the worker can perform it in less time he 
is paid a certain proportion of the time saved as a premium. 
Suppose, for instance, the standard time for performing a 
certain piece of work is four hours and the rate is thirty cents 
anhour. If the worker does this in three hours there is a saving 
of one hour or thirty cents. This saving is divided between the 
workers and the management, usually in the proportion of one_ 
third or one half to the worker. At one third the worker would 
get a premium of ten cents and at one half, fifteen cents. There 
is no doubt about the incentive as compared with ordinary day 
work, but as Taylor points out, there is a constant tendency on 
new work for the worker to “soldier” in order that he may have 
a better mark to beat when a rate or standard time is set. He 
says: 

Suppose that two men, named respectively Smart and 
Honest, are at work by the day, and receive the same pay, 
say 20 cents per hour. Each of these men is given a new 
piece of work which could be done in one hour. Smart 
does his job in four hours (and it is by no means unusual 


for men to soldier to this extent). Honest-does his work 
in one and one-half hours. 


Now, when these two jobs start on this basis under the 
Town-Halsey plan and are ultimately done in one hour 
each, Smart receives for his job 20 cents per hour plus a 
premium of 60-—3= 20 cents—a total of 40 cents. 
Honest receives for his job 20 cents per hours plus a 
premium of 10/3 — 3 1/3 cents — a total of 23 2/3 cents. 


This shows up the weakness of not setting rates scientifically 
by time and motion study, and produces a policy of drifting. 

The Rowan plan is a variation of the Towne-Halsey plan. 
With it the standard time is set by the men as with the other 
plan. The premium, however, is figured differently. The 
share of the worker is a percentage of his regular rate, equivalent 
to the percentage of the standard time he has saved. For 
example, if the time is four hours and the rate twenty cents, and 
later on the work is done in two hours, the two hours ‘saved is 
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one half of the standard time. The regular wages for the time 
spent is 2 X 20 cents = 40 cents, and the premium one half 
this, or 20 cents. Where the saving of time is not great, the 
premium by this method is greater than in the Towne-Halsey 
plan, but it has a tendency to decrease as the amount of the 
saving increases. ‘The object of this, it is claimed, is to destroy 
the incentive to soldier in setting rates in the beginning in the 
manner outlined by Taylor. For example, let us compare 
Smart and Honest with the Rowan plan. Smart’s premium 
would be seventy-five per cent of the wages he received, or 15 
cents and his total earnings, 20 plus 15 = 85 cents. Honest’s 
premium would be one third of the wages he received: 20 cents 
or 6 1/3 cents and his total earnings 26 1/3 cents. A curious 
result of this plan is that if a man soldiers to the extent of doing 
a job in ten hours which is later done in one hour, supposing 
the rate is 20 cents per hour he gets ninety per cent of 20 cents 
or 18 cents premium. If, on the other hand, he reduces the time 
but ten per cent, that is, does the job in nine hours, he gets ten 
per cent of his wages: $1.80 or 18 cents premium. For doing 
a piece of work in ten per cent of the standard time, a saving 
of ninety per cent of the time to the company, he earns 18 cents 
premium while he earns the same premium for only saving ten 
per cent of the time. 


Neither of these plans, however, is satisfactory for office 
work, inasmuch as there are few jobs which can be worked on 
this basis. 


The differential piece-rate method invented by Taylor can The Taylor differ- 
best be described in his own words: ential piece rate 


The means which the writer has found to be by far the 
most effective in obtaining the maximum output of a shop 
and which, so far as he can see, satisfies the legitimate 
requirements, both of the men and the management, is the 
differential rate system of piece work. 

This consists briefly of paying a higher price per piece 
or per unit, or per job, if the work is done in the shortest 
possible time, and without imperfections, than is paid if 
the work takes a longer time or is imperfectly done. 

To illustrate: Suppose twenty units or pieces to be 
the largest amount of work of a certain kind that can be 
done in a day. Under the differential rate system, if a 
workman finishes 20 pieces per day, and all of these pieces 
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perfect, he receives, say, 15 cents per piece, making his pay 
for the day 15 X 20 = $3. If, however, he works too 
slowly and turns out, say, only 19 pieces, then instead of 
receiving 15 cents per piece he only gets 12 cents per piece, 
making his pay for the day 12 X 19 = $2.28, instead of 
$3 per day. 

If he succeeds in finishing 20 pieces, some of which are 
imperfect, then he should receive a still lower rate of pay, 
say 10 cents or 5 cents per piece, according to circumstances, 
making his pay for the day $2, or only $1, instead of $3. 


Whether cooperation, the differential plan, or some 
other form of piece work be chosen in connection with ele- 
mentary rate fixing as the best method of working, there 
are certain fundamental facts and principles which must 
be recognized and incorporated in any system of manage- 
ment before true and lasting success can be attained; and 
most of these facts and principles will be found to be not 
far removed from what the strictest moralists would call 
justice. 


The most important of these facts is that men will not 
do an extraordinary day’s work for an ordinary day’s pay; 
and any attempt on the part of employers to get the best 
work out of their men and give them the standard wages 
paid by their neighbors will surely be, and ought to be, 
doomed to failure. 


Justice, however, not only demands for the workman 
an increased reward for a large day’s work, but should 
compel him to suffer an appropriate loss in case his work 
falls off either in quantity or quality. It is quite impor- 
tant that the deductions for bad work should be just and 
graded in proportion to the shortcomings of the workman, 
so that the reward should be proportional to the work 
done. 


The fear of being discharged, which is practically the 
only penalty applied in many establishments, is entirely 
inadequate in producing the best quantity and quality of 
work; since the workmen find that they can take many 
liberties before the management makes up its mind to apply 
this extreme penalty. 


In all office work of a repetitive nature, where there are few 


variables to be considered, the differential bonus plan is a good 
one and can be quite successfully worked. ‘There are some 
places, however, where it is difficult to set a definite standard, 
and the chances of error in setting standards in office work are 
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sometimes much greater than in ordinary repetitive factory 
work, 


Mr. Emerson sets his standards partly in accordance with 
past achievement, and partly in accordance with what an expert 
time study shows would be right. This standard is called one 

‘hundred per cent. A workman must reach 66 2/3 per cent of 
this to hold his job. Beyond this percentage he receives a 
bonus. There is a graduated scale of increase as the worker 
increases his efficiency until at one hundred per cent he gets 
twenty per cent bonus for each dollar of wages. And above 
one hundred per cent he gets one cent on each dollar of wages 
for each one per cent increase. ‘Thus at one hundred and forty 
per cent efficiency he gets a bonus of sixty cents on the dollar. 
A bonus table based on this plan follows: 


Efficiency Bonus per Efficiency Bonus per 
percent. $1 wages. percent. $1 wages. 
67 .0001 88 .0832 
68 - 0004 89 0911 
69 0011 90 0991 
70 .0022 91 1074 
71 .0037 92 .1162 
72 .0055 93 .1256 
73 .0076 94 1352 
TA .0102 95 1453 
75 .0131 96 1557 
76 .0164 97 .1662 
rire .0199 98 1770 
78 .0238 99 1881 
79 .0280 100 .20 
80 327 101 21 
81 .0378 102 22 
82 .0433 103 23 
83 .0492 105 25 
84 .05538 110 .80 
85 .0617 120 40 
86 .0684 130 .50 
87 .0756 135 55 
87.5 0794 140 .60 


The following method is the one I use in my work. Itisa 4 new method 
combination of a modification of the Emerson graduated sliding 
scale and the Taylor differential piece rate. 
The argument in favor of this combination is that while the 
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How to set a standard 


The bonus table 
applies below 100% 
of standard 


Emerson system encourages the worker who is not one hundred 
per cent effective and the differential piece rate does not, the 
Emerson curve runs to exorbitant figures after passing one 
hundred per cent. This necessitates the greatest care in setting 
the standard, and an error is likely to be costly. 


The method follows: 


1. Determine the general average salary paid for this opera- 
tion. | 


2. Determine the maximum amount the company is willing 
to pay for one hundred per cent efficiency. In this connection 
it is well to consider also the minimum amount of bonus which 
will be an incentive to the employee to reach one hundred per 
cent. 


3. As will be seen from the table, the bonus for one hundred 
per cent efficiency is fifty per cent of the standard wage. 
Therefore the standard wage, plus fifty per cent, should equal 
the maximum sum it is desired to pay for one hundred per cent 
efficiency. That is to say, the standard wage should be two 
thirds of the maximum and the bonus for one hundred per cent 
efficiency one third. 


4. Establish a “standard salary” for an operation. By this 
I mean a sum of money upon which to figure the percentage of 
bonus. This sum should closely approximate the general run 
of salaries paid for this operation, but not necessarily so. The 
only purpose of this standard salary is to figure the bonus, and 
it does not mean that if a clerk is getting more than the standard 
salary or less he is to be reduced or raised to the standard. The 
object of having a standard is to make the clerical work of 
figuring the bonus more simple. 


5. The following sliding scale for from sixty-eight per cent 
to one hundred per cent efficiency: 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Efficiency Bonus Efficiency Bonus 
67 0.0 73 fier 
68 1.0 74 8.0 
69 1.4 75 8.8 
70 2.0 76 10.0 
71 2.8 fir 10.4 
72 3.4 78 11.2 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Efficiency Bonus Efficiency Bonus 
79: 4.4 90 12 
80 5.2 91 13 
81 6.0 92 14 
82\ 6.6 93 15 
83 16. 94 28 
84 17. 95 30 
85 18. 96 32 
86 20. 97 34 
87 22. 98 36 
88 24, 99 38 
'89 26. 100 50 


On everything above one hundred per cent efficiency pay 
a bonus equivalent to the rate per piece at the fifty per cent 
bonus. For example, if the standard salary is 20 cents an hour 
and the standard 200 per hour, if the clerk does 300 per hour 
the bonus would be figured as follows: Fifty per cent of 20 
cents is 10 cents, which bonus is paid for a production of 200 
per hour; therefore this is at the rate of 5 cents per hundred, 
and if a clerk does 300 per hour he gets three times 5 cents or 
15 cents bonus per hour. 


‘With this method the cost per piece is reduced as the quantity 
increases and the clerk gets adequate reward for increasing 
efficiency. 


In the average office few operations will be found which 
occupy all of the time of any one group of employees; therefore 
there will be standardized operations and unstandardized oper- 
ations. While it is advisable, of course, to standardize as 
many as possible the payment of bonus should be delayed until 
that degree of standardization takes place. ‘Therefore, in the 
beginning it is quite possible that there will not be a sufficient 
number of standardized operations to keep the clerk busy the 
whole day. In such cases, pay the bonus for the actual time 
worked on standardized operations and the regular wage or 
salary for the balance of time spent on unstandardized opera- 
tions. | 


This bonus is to be figured not on the production each day 
but the total hours during the pay period. ‘That is to say, 
average the efficiency percentage over the whole period and not 
from day to day. This is an incentive to keep the standard 
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How work above 
100% standard is 
figured 


Cost reduced as 


output increases 


The bonus is figured 
over the pay period 


The time-off method 


Rigid inspection 
necessary 


of efficiency high instead of spurting one day and lagging the 
next. 


As I have stated before, there are certain operations where 
money is not as powerful an incentive as time off. The Curtis 
Publishing Company in one of their operations have given this 
time-off plan a fair trial and have obtained very good results. 
A certain standard time is set in which to perform a certain 
standard quantity of work. When this is done the workers 
are permitted to go home. The result is that the work is never 
behind and is done much more quickly than before. 


Montgomery Ward and Company use a similar plan, but 
instead of permitting employees to go home the time saved is 
allowed to accumulate and the employees given the accumula- 
tion all at one time, which often amounts to a day. 


In another operation there is Just enough work given at one 
time to last nine minutes at the standard rate of performance. 
The workers are allowed ten minutes in which to do it, and all 
they save under this time is their own for rest. It is a curious 
sight to go through the department and see clerks sitting idle, 
with hands folded, right next to other clerks working strenu- 
ously. The results, however, have shown that there has been a 
great saving of the total time in granting this liberty. 


Whatever plan of efficiency reward ts adopted there should 
be a rigid inspection and the worker should be penalized in one 
way or another for defective work. Customarily the penalty 
consists of a deduction from the bonus. It is not a wise plan 
to deduct from the salary. Deductions should, if necessary, 
be made even to the extent of taking away all the bonus if work 
is done hastily and carelessly, but it is never a good plan to 
make a still further reduction by taking away part of the salary. 
On the other hand deductions should not be unreasonable, as 
anything that savors of an attempt to evade the payment of 
bonus money while getting increased output is bound to be 
magnified by the worker and the result will be that the incentive 
is no longer an incentive and the worker will much prefer to 
work at a slow pace and be sure of the salary. 


In this connection Montgomery Ward & Company have 
adopted the perhaps unique plan of rewarding the employee for 
not making errors rather than of penalizing them for making 
errors. In the typist department, for instance, the errors were 
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divided into four classes, namely: omitting enclosures, errors 
in context, in correct address and spelling. The first three are 
the most important and are grouped together. In case a girl 
worked a full day and made no errors in this class, a special 
bonus of 15 cents was paid. In case the girl made only one 
error in this class during the day a special bonus of 10 cents 
was paid; if more than one, no bonus was allowed for accuracy. 
Errors in spelling were included in the second class. For no 
errors a special bonus of 15 cents was allowed, for three or less 
any day, 10 cents, and over three nothing. In order to receive 
this bonus for accuracy, however, the operator was required to 
reach the standard set for quality. 


In establishing the method for the payment of efficiency 
reward it must be remembered that the object of the payment 
is to provide an incentive for increased effort. It is folly to 
set a task which is impossible or to offer a reward which is 
inadequate. ‘The reward must be sufficient to get the increased 
output, and if it is not, the desired results will not be forth- 
coming. I have heard managers criticized because they were 
interested in seeing the employee earn a bonus! Likewise I 
have heard employees criticized for having their mind on the 
bonus! The employer should be much more worried if an 
employee did not earn the bonus and he should judge the effi- 
ciency of his department manager or foremen by the amount 
of bonus earned by the workers in the department. 


It is customary to pay the head of the department a bonus 
for each case where employees earn a bonus over a certain 
amount. The Chicago Ferrotype Company pays its depart- 
‘ment managers ten cents a day for each employee who earns 
fifty cents a day in bonus. The departments as a rule are not 
large. In very large departments it would not be necessary to 
pay such a large percentage. 


Scientific management demands a fair deal both to the worker 
and the management. Any plan must be built with this end 
in view. 
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The object of an 
efficiency reward 


A fair deal 


INDEX 


(Many of the subjects referred to in this index are also taken up in detail in the model Office 
Manual which accompanies this report, and to which reference should also be made) 


Abbreviations, 214; 
141 

Accomplishing the task, 46 

Accomplishment, a measure of, 42 

ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT— 
section on, 116; standard practice 
instructions, 118; organization, 119; 
reports, 121; where the work is 
done, 121 

Address plates, how filed, 173 

Addressing—devices for, 19; instruc- 
tions for inspecting, 77; envelopes, 
fixing standards for, 150 

Advantages of centralizing the in- 
specting, 78 

Advantages of the decimal system of 
filing, 162 J 

Advantages of graphic methods, 103 

ADVERTISING AND SALES DE- 
PARTMENTS, section on, 104; 
checking, 104; the use of statistics, 
105; see also the special pamphlet 
accompanying this report 

Aisles, pointers on, 8 

Allowances for delays and fatigue 
when setting tasks, 43 

Analysis of the routine shows sav- 
ings, 6 

Analysis, intensive sales, 106; card 
used in, 122 

Analysis of the stenographer’s daily 

- work, 150 

ANALYZING—time studies, 34, 40; 
sales chart used in, 65; errors, 82; 
the work of a department, 87; cor- 
respondence, 102; failures, 227 

Another field for standard para- 
graphs, 88 

Application blanks, 235 

Arguments against standardization, 
88; for standardization, 91 

Arousing pride in office boys, 191 

Arrangement of departments, 203; 
of desks, 132 . 

Audit, surprise, 79 

Automatic typewriters, 18 

Auxiliary desks, 210 

Averaging variations in routine op- 
erations, 62 

Awakening responsibility in the office 
boys, 191 


standardizing, 


Bad habits in typewriting, 128 
Basic principles, 22 
Belts, conveyor, 67 


Billing costs, saving, 112 

Binders, standard, 200; forms for, 197 

Bins, 14, 15 

Blanket instructions in mail order 
houses, 74 

Boards, planning, frontispiece, 29 

BONUSES—F. W. Taylor on, 242; 
the Towne-Halsey plan, 246; the 
Rowan plan, 246; the Taylor dif- 
ferential piece rate, 247; the Emer- 
son plan, 249; the Leffingwell plan, 
249; figuring work over 100% 
standard, 251; figuring the bonus 
over the pay period, 251; the time- 
off method, 252; rigid inspection 
necessary, 252; object of an effi- 
ciency reward, 253; for inspection, 
79 

Bookkeeping, 116; inspection of, 80; 
machine, 118 

Books—rate and route, 110; receipt, 
112; freight classification, 113 

Boys in the filing department, 158 

Boys, messenger, section on, 190 

BOYS, OFFICE—managing, 190; 
appealing to their motives, 191; 
the buzzer boy, 193; headquarters 
for, 194 

Breaking records, section on, 242 

British office, a, 120 

Building an accounting system, 122 

Bulletins, how used in the typist de- 
partment, 146 

BUYING, see Stores. See also the 
model Office Manual which accom- 
panies this report 


C. O. D. remittances, how to handle, 
38 

Calculating machines, 19 

Can efficiency be secured without 
bonuses? 242 

Capacity, knowing the, 27 

CARD FILES—section on, 179; the 
advantages of, 179; how to devise a 
system, 179; labor-saving ideas, 
179; the use of numerals, 180; 
indexing, 180; size, 180; guides, 
182; movable tabs, 183; visible 
indexes, 184, 189; fixing the re- 
sponsibility, 185; some objections 
to card systems, 185 

Card systems for routing, 113 

Card used in sales analysis, 122 

Cards for standard paragraphs, 94 


Carnegie, Andrew, 21 

Catalog filing, 172, 174; index, 183 

Catalog, guarantee in, 86 

Catching the dead beats, 152 

Causes of delay, finding the, 60 

Census bureau, 106 

Central filing, 164 

Central inspection department, 78 

Central pick-up station, 69 

Central stenographic departments, 
124 

Centralizing method of laying out 
work, 6 

Chairs, 14, 206 

Chart—of a department’s work, 87; 
of the publicity department, 107; 
of progress, 52; used in sales anal- 
ysis, 65 

Checking—instead of writing, 198; 
newspaper advertising, 104; pur- 
chase orders, 65; systems, 10 

Chicago Ferrotype Company, 5, 44, 
72, 100 

Circular and payroll copying, 18 

Classification racks for mail, 99 

Classified index for standard para- 
graphs, 94 

Cleaning up accumulated work, 51 

Clerical operations, why inspected, 76 


- Clips, 21 


Clothcraft Shops, 46, 48, 222 

Coaching the operators, 52, 144 

Coat rooms, 10 

Collecting unit times, 27 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT— 
section on, 152; card system, re- 
designing, 180; correspondence, 88; 
see also the special pamphlet ac- 
companying this report 

Colored pencils, how to use 19 

Colors, how to use, 20; in forms, 202 

Common sense in statistics, 117 

Comparative record of complaints, 
103 : 

Comparison of data, 116 

Compelling:employees to rest, 44 

Competent counsel in the accounting 
department, 117 

COMPLAINTS—standard para- 
graphs for answering, 85; preparing 
standard paragraphs, 93; graphic 
record of, 96, 102, 103; tally sheet 
for, 101; analyzing, 102; see also 
the special pamphlet accompany- 
ing this report 


Complicated office work, 104 

Comptroller’s office, organization of 
the, 119 

Consumption, per capita, 106 

Contests, speed, 145 

Continuous top speed work, one re- 
sult of, 47 

Conveniences, office, section on, 9 

Conveyor belts, 67, 115 

Cooperation and records, 144 

Copy holders, 219 

Copying devices, 17, 18 

Correcting errors in invoices, 82 

Correcting the routing, 203 

CORRESPONDENCE — section on, 
84; placing the files, 97; getting 
information before answering, 98; 
sorting, 98; classification racks, 
99; register, 163 

Correspondence and order depart- 
ment, the work of the, 87 

Correspondents, how to train, 100 

Cost of training help, 223; of sales in 
the mail order business, 106 

Costs of filing, cutting down the, 160 

Credit department, section on, 152 

CREDITS—trecords, 152; statements, 
153; general statistics, 155; sched- 
uling department work, 156; rou- 
tine reports, 156; see also the spe- 
cial pamphlet accompanying this 
report 

Criticizing letters, 101 

Cultivating an esprit de corps, 49 

Curtis Publishing Company, 5, 44 

Cushions, 12, 14; for pins, 21 

Customers’ statements, 153 

Cutting down the sling costs, 160 


Daily work analysis of stenographers, 
150 

Daily work schedule, 26 

Damaged parts, general policy ruling 
on, 84 

Danger in setting a task too high, 42; 
too low, 43 

Danger of leaving everything to sub- 
ordinates, 75 

Daylight in offices, 9 

Decimal system of filing, 161; its ad- 
vantages, 162 

Definite plans and statistics, 117 

Delays—allowances for, 43, 68; find- 
ing the causes of, 60 

Delivery dates, keeping, 189 

Department, analyzing the work of 
a, 87 

Departmental arrangements, 203 

Departments, relation of to each 
other, 7 

Designing cards, 179 

Desk-drawer—partitions, 188; sys- 
tem, 207 

DESKS—flat-top and roll-top, 13; 
tub, 13; lamps, 16; arrangement 
of, 25, 132, 209; typewriter, 133; 
portfolios, 188 

Destroying old files, 177 

Detail work of the planning depart- 
ment, 24 

Developing responsibility, 230 

Dictated letters, a sample of, 90 


Dictating house memos, 100 

Dictation—scheduling the, 138; keep- 
ing track of the time, 151 

Difference between single line and 
varied stocks, 86 

Differential piece rate, 247 

Difficulty of getting good operators, 
124 

Disadvantages of the unit system of 
routing, 73 

Distributing department mail, 16; 
the routine mail, 98 

Dividing and laying out office work, 6 

Dividing operations, 211 

Dividing the routine, 61 

Do paragraph letters lack indi- 
viduality? 89 

Does Inspection Pay? Section IX, 76 

Does pen ruling pay? 200 

Doing tasks in their proper order, 188 

Drawings, filing, 173 

Drinking fountains, 207 

Drinking water, 11 

Duplicating devices, 17, 18 

Duty card, 69 


Education and typists, 125 

Effective desk arrangement, 132 

Effective office arrangement, 210 

Effective partitions, 140 

Effective tariff file, 111 

Effective work, basic principles of, 22 

Efficiency, rewards for—section on, 
242; object of, 253 

Efficiency work, secret of, 144 

Eight-hour day, 46 

Emerson plan of efficiency reward, 249 

Employees sell their time, 41 

EMPLOYMENT—section on, 221; 
labor turnover, 221; making it diffi- 
cult to discharge, 222; keeping a 
progress record, 223; every em- 
ployee an investment, 223; cost of 
training help, 223; central employ; 
ment department, 224; interview- 
ing applicants, 224; welfare work, 
225; rest rooms, 225; promotions, 
226, 229; floaters, 227; analyzing 
failures, 227; special training neces- 
sary, 227; functional foremen, 228; 
making the work interesting, 229; 
finding the right niche, 229; de- 
veloping responsibility, 230; poli- 
tics in the office, 231; quarterly in- 
ventory of human material, 231; 
old men, 233; costly mistakes, 233; 
application blanks, 235 

English office, an, 120 

Enthusiasm as a stimulus to efficiency, 
49 

Envelope and postage saver, 160 

Envelopes, window, instructions for 
using, 139; addressing, fixing stand- 
ards for, 150 

Equipment, standardization of, chap- 
ter on, 13; variables of, 37 

Erasures, 128 

Errors—and inspection, 80; keeping 
records of, 81; analyzing, 82; in 
speiling, 83 

Evolution of routine procedure, 59 

Examining and criticizing letters, 101 


Exception principles, 73 

Executive’s desk portfolio, 188 

Express receipts, keeping, 114 

Express company rate books, 110 

Extraordinary situations, taking care 
of the, 75 

Eyesight, poor, 
errors, 83 


sometimes causes 


Facilitating the handling of routine 
mail, 98 
Factors determining the size of the 
unit of operation, 64 
Factory planning department, 15 
Failures, analyzing, 227 
Fatigue—caused by noise, 11; in 
setting tasks, 35; allowances for, 
43; studies in, 45 
Feiss, Joseph and, 46, 48, 222 
Files, card; see Card files 
Files that Really Remember, Section 
XVI, 158 j 
FILING—the old way and the new, 
97, 160; tariffs, 111; system should 
be simple, 158; public records, 159; 
cutting costs of, 160; alphabetical, 
161, 166, 183; numerical, 161, 168; 
decimal, 161; advantages of the 
decimal system, 162; geographical 
system, 163, 167, 183; chrono- 
logical system, 163; alphabetical 
numerical system, 163; analysis of 
requirements necessary, 163; num- 
bering letters when filing, 164; cen- 
tral filing, 164; guides, 164; stand- 
ard practice instructions, 165-178; 
advantages of the numerical sys- 
tem, 169; topical files, 170; solicit- ~ 
ing files, 172: price files, 172; pub- 
lication files, 172; address plates, 
173; lantern slides, 173; large 
mounts, photographs, and draw- 
ings, 173; catalogs, 174; library, 
175; use of colors, 176; typicai 
filing problems, 176; destroying old 
files, 177; cards, 179; map and 
tack system, 184 
Filing department—section on the, 
158; pneumatic tubes in the, 69 
Finding the causes of delay, 60 
Stee the One Right Way, Section 
» ol 
Finding the right card quickly, 184, 
189 
Finding the right niche, 229 
Fines, for errors, 80 
Firing, hiring and, chapter on, 221 
Five thousand dollars lost through a 
poor storekeeping system, 56 
Flat-top desks, 13 
Floaters, 227 
Floor space, for stores, 56 
Folder for prospective paragraphs, 93 
Footrests, 14 
Ford Motor Company, 222, 230; unit 
. system of routing used by, 73 
FORMS—standardization of, section 
on, 195; factors to be considered, 
195; first step in, 196; size, shape, 
and quality of paper, 196; large vs. 
_ small forms, 197; typewriterforms, 


197; forms for ring binders, 197; 
padded or loose, 198; checking, 
198; margins, 199; identifying, 
199; standard sizes of paper, 199; 
pen ruling, 200; saving on binders, 
200; avoiding special sizes, 201; 
advantages of individuality, 201; 
color schemes, 202; printing, 17 
Fountain pens, 20 ~ 
Fountains, drinking, 207; 
placed, 11 
Four forms in one, 112 
Freight classifications, 113 
Friendly cooperation, getting, 48 
Fumbling, 218 
Functional foremen, 228 
Functions—of the planning depart- 
ment, 24; of the accounting depart- 
ment, 116 


where 


Games, 51 

Gathering statistics by machinery, 
106 

Getting More from the Accounting 
Department, Section XIII, 116 

Getting the clerk interested, 48 

Getting the personal touch, 91 

Girls in the filing department, 158 

Ginger letters, 147 

Giving out work, 71 

Glasses, help to reduce errors, 83 

Good examples of letters, preserving, 
100 : 

Good operators, the difficulty of 
getting, 124 

Good ways of inspecting clerical 
work, 76 

‘Goodrich, B. F. Co., 97, 223 

_ Graduated sliding scales, 249 

GRAPHIC METHODS — progress 
chart, 52, 147; of planning, 29; of 
showing “necks” in the routine, 
64, 65; record of complaints by 
weeks, 96 

Group method of laying out office 
work, 7 

Guarantee of a mail order house, 86 

Guide cards, 164 182, 205 


Handling promise dates, 189 

‘Handling routine mail, 98 

- Handling Stores Like Money, Section 
VU, 54 

Haste makes waste, 218 

‘High speed schedule, a,’ 72 

Hiring and firing, section on, 221 

Historical functions of the account- 
ing department, 116 

Homelike office, a, 120 

House individuality in correspondence 
89; memos, 100; telephones, 206 

How an accounting system should be 
built, 122 

How Much Is Lost Motion Costing 
You? Section XX, 203 

How much rest should be given? 45 

How Much Will Better Light, Ven- 
tilation and Office Conveniences 
Save? Section II, 9 

How often should reports be made? 
121 

How to accomplish the task, 46 


How to devise a card system, 179 

How to make time studies, 33 

How to manage boys, 190 

How to reward inspectors, 79 

How to Set Tasks, Section VI, 41 

How the planning board is operated, 
hes 

How the stock cards are indexed, 58 

Hunting for tools, 218 


Ideal office, an, 120 

Ideal office work day, the, 46 

Identifying forms, 199 

Importance of hiring right, the, 221 

Importance of time and motion 
studies, the, 62 

Important correspondence, 90 

Improper packing, who should pay 
for? 86 

Incentives to work, 41 

Incoming correspondence, 98 

Incorrect postures, 130 

Increased Production from Typists, 
Section XIV, 124 

Index—classified for standard para- 
graphs, 94; visible, 184 

Indexing—stock cards, 58; cards 180, 
the index cards, 183 

Individuality in paragraph letters, 89; 
in forms, 201 

Inefficiency in routine, 59 

Inexpensive, but effective, 131 

Information—gathering, 24; obtained 
from salesmen, 109 

Ingenuity(?) in dictating letters, 90 

Ingersoll, Robert H. and Bro., 69, 119, 
149, 223 

Ink, 20 

Inserting carbons, 62 

Inspecting the inspectors, 79 

INSPECTION—section on, 70; im- 
portance of standards in, 77; points 
to be considered in, 80; the “‘nixie”’ 
clerk, 82; analyzing errors, 82; 
lost motion in, 219; necessary, 252 

Insuring correct filing, 175 

Intensive sales analysis, 106 

Interesting contrast, an, 120 

Interesting the clerk, 48 

Interruptions, 204 

Interviewing applicants, 224 

Inventory, perpetual, 56; of human 
material, 231 

Invoices, correcting errors in, 82 


Joseph and Feiss, 46, 48, 222 


‘Keeping express receipts, 114 
Keeping in touch with the business, 74 
Keeping records of errors, 81 
Keeping track of dictation time, 151 


Labels, 115 

Labor-saving ideas, 179 

Labor turnover, 221; reducing, 224 

Lamps, desk, 16 

Lantern slides, how filed, 173 

Large mounts, filing, 173 

Larkin Company, 227 

Laying out the office work, 6; the 
routine, 67; laying out the office to 
avoid waste motion, 203 


Leffing well typewriter scale, 136; 
plan of efficiency reward, 249 

Length of letters, 89 

Less Hiring and Firing, 
XXII, 221 

Letterheads, style to use, 138 

Letters—checking the results of, 65; 
numbering when filing, 164; model, 
137; see also Correspondence 

Lighting, section on, 9; see also the 
special pamphlet accompanying 
this report 

Line measurement, 148 

Listing machines, 19 

Living up to the schedule, 68 

Locating the right paragraphs, 94 

Lockers and checking systems, 10 

Lost motion, section on, 203, 214 

Loyalty in handling office boys, 192 


MACHINES—copying, 17; duplicat- 
ing, 18; addressing, 19; figuring, 
19; adding, 19; listing, 19; for 
gathering statistics, 106; for book- 
keeping, 118, 122 

Mail, distributing, 16; see also Corre- 
spondence 

Mail opening, 61, 74; right and 

wrong ways of, 16; table for, 13 

Mail order house, guarantee of a, 86 

Making every minute count, 95 

Making it difficult to discharge, 222 

Making It Easier to Handle Shipping 

and Traffic, Section XII, 110 

Making It Worth While to Break 
Records, Section XXIII, 242 

Making sales through complaints, 85 

Making statements in advance, 118 

Making supervision easier, 140 

Making the work interesting, 229 

Manager and the planning board, the, 
72 

Managing boys, 190 

Managing the office by the exception 
principle, 73 

MANUALS — see the model Office 
Manual which accompanies this 
report 

“Manufacturing” statistics, 108 

Map and tack system, the, 184 

Measure of accomplishment, the set 
task as a, 42 

Measuring by machines, 149 

Measuring room, 14 

Measuring typewritten work, the 
Leffingwell scale for, 136 

Mechanical addressing devices, 19 

Mechanical messenger system, a, 69 

Memory clerk’s file, the, 184 

Memos, house, 100 

MESSENGER SYSTEM, section on, 
190; mechanical, 69; how often 
should deliveries be made? 193; 
headquarers, 194; office mail box, 
194; mail bag, 194; savings by, 
204 

Metal clips, 21 

Metal equipment, 210 

Model letter, 137 

Money, the most powerful incen- 
tive? 245 

Motion-studied table, 16, 32 


Section 


Motion studies, 34, 36 

Motion study, section on, 31 

Motions—teaching the proper, 48; 
variables of, 37; waste, sections 
on, 203, 214 

Mounts, large, filing, 173 

Movable desk-drawer partitions, 188 

Mufiling office noises, 11 

Municipal files, 159 


National Cash Register Company, 173 
Neatness of stenographers, 125 


Necks in the routine, 64; chart of, ° 


65; resulting from the unit system 
of routing, 73 

Newspaper advertising, checking, 104 

“Nixie” clerk, the, 82 

Noise a cause of waste motion, 204; 
mufiling of, 11 

Numerals, use of in card systems, 179 


Object of an efficiency reward, 253 

Objections to card systems, 185 

OBSERVATION —see sections IV, 
V, VII, VIII, XX, XXI 

OFFICE—conveniences, section on, 
9; the manager and the planning 
board, 72; over crowded, 135; com- 
mon sense, 135; unstandardized, 
135; partitions, 140; laying out, 
203; arrangement, before and after, 
215; see also the model Office 
Manual which accompanies this 
report 

Office Side of Advertising and Sales, 
The, Section XI, 104 

Office Side of Credits and Collections, 
The, Section XV, 152 

Old men, 233 

One result of continuous top speed 
work, 47 

Opening mail, 16, 74 

Operation schedule, 26 

Operation times, table of savings pos- 
sible in, 95 

OPERATIONS—studying, 61; table 
showing number of per hour, 63; 
dividing, 211 

Order department, work of the, 87 

Order routine, the, 61 

Ordering supplies, 57 

Order of work clerk, the, 28, 72 

Orders, purchase, checking, 65 

Organization of one comptroller’s 
office, 119 

Output, 59; records of, 147 

Overcrowded office, an, 135 

Overloading, 212 


Packing room, 115 

Paper, standard sizes of, 199 

Paper clips, 21 

PARAGRAPHS, STANDARD —for 
complaints, 85; coliections, 88; 
length of, 89; individuality in, 89; 
insure uniformity, 91; preparing 
a system of, 92; classified index 
for, 94; revision of, 97 

Parcel post shipments, records of, 114 

Pasting, saving time by, 217 

Payment of rewards for efficiency, 
chapter on, 242 


Payroll copying, 18 

Pen ruling on forms, 200 

Pencil sharpeners, 206 

Pencils, selection of, 19 

Pens, 20 

Per capita consumption, 106 

Perpetual inventory, 56 

Personal touch, getting, 91 

Photographs, large, filing, 173 

Piece rate system, 242; reasons for 
failure of in the past, 245 

Placing the correspondence files, 97 

Plan of the office, laying out the, 8 

Planning board, frontispiece, 15, 71 

Planning department—functions of 
the, 24; staff of the, 27, 28 

Planning the Work, Section IV, 23 

PLANNING—what it consists of, 23; 
graphic methods of, 29; the day’s 
work, 26; the routing, 71; in the 
shipping room, 113; in the office 
to avoid waste motions, 203 

Plans, filing, 173; statistics and, 117 

Plate filing room, 173 

Plenty of room, 135 

Pneumatic tubes, 67, 69 

Pointers on aisles, 8 

Points to be considered in deciding 
whether or not to inspect the work, 
80 

Poison, produced by fatigue, 46 

Policies in handling complaints, 84 

POLICY BOOK—one use of the, 91; 
see also page 4 of the model Office 
Manual which accompanies this 
report 

Politics in the office, 231 

Poor desk arrangement, 132 

Poor eyesight causes errors, 83 

Poor routine shown up by analysis, 74 

Portfolio, desk, 188 

Postage and envelope saver, a, 160 

Posting, 121; inspection of, 80 

Postures, correct and incorrect, 130 

Preparing a system of standard para- 
graphs, 92 

Price files, 172 

Principle of re-use, the, 92 

Printed matter, standardizing, 195 

Private offices without partitions, 140 

Prize systems, 53 

Problems of filing, 176 

Progress—a graphic chart of, 52; a 
record of employees, 223 

Promise dates, how handled, 189 

Promotions, 226, 229 

Proof that a recess pays, 44 

Proper motions, teaching the, 48 

Prospective paragraphs, a folder 
for, 93 

Providing for future growth, 67 

Public records, filing, 159 

Publication files, 172 

Publicity—as an aid to progress, 51; 
methods of getting efficiency, 144 

Publicity department, chart of the 
work of the, 107 

Purchase orders, checking, 65 

Putting the Messenger Boy On His 
Toes, Section XVIII, 190 

Putting the Work Through On Time, 
Section VIII, 59 


Quick reference indexes, 184, 189 


Rack for stationery, a, 131 

Racks, classification, for mail, 99 

Railings, 140 

Rate books, 110 

Reading cash mail, 38 

Reading the mail, 74 

Reasons for the failure of. piece work 
in the past,245 

Receipt book, standardized, 112 

Receiving department, the, 114 

RECORDING—see section V 

Records, Making It Worth While 
to Break, Section XXIII, 242 

RECORDS—of top speed work, 47; 
time study, 47; stores, 55; of 
complaints by weeks, 96; for the 
receiving clerk, 114; of work done, 
142; why it pays to keep records, 
143; how to keep records, 147; that 
help catch dead beats, 152; filing 
public records, 159 ; of employees’ 
progress, 223 

Reducing noise, 11 

Reference departments, how located, 
10 

Register of correspondence, a, 163 

Relation of departments to each 
other, 7 

Remington Typewriter Company, 44 

Remittances, handling, 38; correcting 
errors in, 82 

Removable footrests, 14 

Repairs to typewriters, 134, 206 

Repetition of motion, 218 

REPORTS—how often made, 121; 
prepared by the accounting depart- 
ment, 121; for the credit depart- 
ment, 156 

Requirements of typists and stenog- 
raphers, 125 

Requisition for supplies, 57 

Research work, 24 

Responsibility, developing, 230 

Rest periods—the value of, 43; un- 
der the Taylor system, 44; rooms, 
225 

Result of continuous top speed work, 


47 

Re-use, the principle of, 92 

Revising standard paragraphs, 97 

Rewarding clerks free from errors, 81; 
inspectors, 79 

Rewards for efficiency, section on 
the, 242 

Rigid inspection necessary, 252 

Ring binders, forms for, 197: stand- 
ard, 200 

Roll-top desks, 13 

Route books, 110 

Route sheet, 70, 72 

ROUTINE—procedure, evolution of, 
59; how to divide the, 61; how to 
find the necks in the, 64; laying out 
the, 67; shown up by analysis, 74; 
transactions, 90; mail, 98; for 
checking advertising, 104; re- 
ports for the credit department, 156 

ROUTING, 208; waste in, 59; and 
scheduling, section on, 59; unit 
system of, 73; systems for, 113 


Rowan wage plan, the, 246 

Rubber stamps, the use of, 217 

RULE BOOK FOR EMPLOYEES, 
see Section III on page 36 of the 
model Office Manual which accom- 
panies this report 

Rule, slide, the, 19 

Ruling on forms, the use of, 200 

Ruts, why some managers get into, 
75 ; 


Sales analysis—intensive, 106; a card 
used in, 122; a chart used in, 65 
Sales and advertising departments, 
section on the, 104 

Sales made through complaints, 85 

Sales records, the use of in the mail 
order business, 106 

Salesmen furnish valuable informa- 
tion, 109 

Save the minutes! 95 

Saving—on billing costs, 112; on 
envelopes and postage, 160; on 
lifting, 188 

Saving Thousands With Standardized 
Forms, Section XIX, 195 

Savings effected—by scientific office 
management, 6, 32; by routine 
analysis, 61; in wages, 95 

Scale for measuring typewritten work, 

. 136 

Schedules of operations and daily 
work, 26 . 

SCHEDULING THE WORK—sec- 
tion, 59; of the shipping room, 113; 
of the accounting department, 118; 
of dictation, 138; of the credit 
department, 156 

Schools for correspondents, 100; for 
employees, 48 

Secret of efficiency work, a, 144 

SELLING, see Sales department 

Service department, the, 50 

Service value of scheduling all opera- 
tions, the, 68 

Set task, the value of a, 42 

Setting a schedule, 68 

SETTING TASKS, Section on, 41; 
see also Sections XIV, XXIII 

Sheet that “‘keeps time’’ on the work, 

- a, 70 

' Shelving, 14 

Shipments, parcel post, 114 

SHIPPING DEPARTMENT, sec- 
tion on the, 110 

Should the manager read the mail 
first? 74 

Should workers be fined for errors? 
80 

Shovels, experiments with, 31 

Showing up a poor routine by anal- 
ysis, '74 

Single line stocks and varied stocks, 
the difference between, 86 

Six months’ record, a, 47 

Sizes of cards for card systems, 180; 
of paper, 199 

Slide rule, the, 19 

Slides, lantern, how filed, 173 

Society to Promote the Science of 
Management, 49 

Soliciting files, the, 172 


Sorting—the day’s mail, 98; the let- 
ters before filing, 160; the letters 
before mailing, 160; the work be- 
fore starting, 220; machines, 108, 
122 

Sound cushions, 12 

Special problems, how met, 12 

Special sizes of forms to be avoided, 
201 

Special training, results of, 227 

Specialized equipment, 13 

Specifications, dictating, 141 

Speeding up, 52 

Spelling, errors in, 83; 
raphers, 125 

Spurts, working in, 129 

Square inch method of measuring 
typewriting, the, 149 

Standard letter, a model for a, 137 

STANDARD PARAGRAPHS —for 
complaints, 85; for collections, 88; 
the length of, 89; individuality in, 
89; insure uniformity, 91; prepar- 
ing a system of, 92; a classified 
index for, 94; revision of, 97; how 
used at the machine, 131 _ 

STANDARD PRACTICE IN- 
STRUCTIONS, see Section II on 
page 18 of the model Office Manual 
which accompanies this report 

Standard requisitions, 58 

Standard size packages, 115 

Standard sizes of paper, 199 

STANDARDIZATION — of equip- 
ment, section on, 13; of routine 
correspondence, 84; arguments 
against, 88; limits to, 88; argu- 
ments for, 91; the wrong way, 133; 
of the work of the typist depart- 
ment, 134; of abbreviations, 141; 
measuring the output, 141-151; see 
Sections I, II, III, IV, V, VI, X 

Standardized complaints, watching, 
101 

Standardized receipt book, 112 

Standards of inspection, why im- 
portant, 77 

Statements, customers’, 153; making 
out in advance, 118 

Stationery—where kept, 54, 129; 
rack for typewriter desk, 131: 
shelves, 15 

Stationery department, chart of the 
organization, 181 

Statistician, 28 

STATISTICS—use of in advertising, 
105; use of machines in gathering, 
106; accounting department, 116; 
why necessary, 117; using common 
sense in, 117 

Steel pens, 20 

Stencils—filing, 
cutting, 115 

STENOGRAPHERS — requirements 
of, 125; testing, 126; working up 
spee d, 127; bad habits, 128; daily 
work analysis, 150 

Stenographic departments, central, 

4, 


of stenog- 


18; machines for 


Stock records, 56 
Stocks, differences in, 86 
Storage bins, 14 


Stores clerk, 28 

STORES, handling, section on, 54 

Storing supplies, 54 

Studying operations, 61 

Subordinates, danger of leaving 
everything to, 75 

Supervision necessary, 212 

Supplies, requisition for, 57 

Surprise audit, '79 

Surroundings, variables of, 37 

System—desk, 207; stores, section 
on, 54; see also Filing 


Table for time-study men, 63 

Table showing number of operations 
an hour, 63 

Tables for mail opening, 13; in ship- 
ping room, 113 

Tabulating machines, 122 

Tabulating statistics, 108 

Tag-writing machines, 115 

Taking care of the extraordinary 
situations, 75 

Talking in offices, 11 

Tally sheet that watches standardized 
complaints, 101 

Tariff files, effective, 111 

Tasks, How to Set, Section VI, 41 

Taylor—unit bin, 22; stores records, 
55; differential piece rate, 247 

TEACHING, see Sections VI, VIII 

Telephones, house, 206; use of ina 
filing department, 97 

Tests—for new methods, 36; for 
stenographers, 126; for typists, 237 

Tickler file, 184 

Time, dictation, keeping track of, 151 

Time and motion study, section on, 
31; importance of, 62 

Time clerk, 28 

Time-off method, 252 

TIME STU DIES—work of Frederick 
W. Taylor on, 31; how to make, 
33; analyzing, 34; recording, 47 

Time-study men, 28; table for, 63 

Time-study waten, 15, 32; how to 
introduce it, 33 

Toilet facilities, provisions for, 10 

Tools, hunting for, 218; variables of, 
37 

Top speed work, one result of, 47 

Topical files, 170 

Touch typewriting, 126 

Towne-Halsey plan, 246 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT — sec- 
tion on the, 110; files, 160 

Training clerks, the cost of, 223 

Training a correspondent, 100 

Training schools for employees, 48 

Transactions, routine, 90 

Transposing figures, 83 

Tub desks, 13, 186 

Turnover, labor, 221 

Type duplicator, 18 

Typewriter forms, 197 

Typewriters—choice of, 17; auto- 
matic, 18; repairs to, 134, 206; 
desks, 133 


' 'Typewriting records, 143 


Typewritten labels, 115 
Typewritten work, scale for measur- 
ing, 136 


Typical filing problems, 176 

Typing, waste motions in, 35, 36 

Typists’ department, chapter on, 124 

TYPISTS—six months’ record, 47; 
rewarding those free from errors, 
81; - difficulty of getting good ones, 
124; central stenographic depart- 
ments, 124; requirements of, 125; 
working up speed, 127; should 
have copyholders, 219; tests for, 
237 


Uniformity insured by a paragraph 
system, 91 

Unit of work, the factors determining 
the size of the, 64; pieces of work 
in, 212 

Unit bins, 14, 22, 56 

Unit desks, 25 

Unit method of dividing work, 7; 
disadvantages of, 7 

Unit system of routing, 73 

Unit times, collecting, 27 

United States Census Bureau, 106 

Using standard paragraphs, 131 


Value of minutes, 95 

Value of a planning board, 71 

Value of scheduling operations, 68 

Value of a set task, 42 

Variables of motions, 36 

Variations in routine operations, av- 
eraging the, 62 

Varied stocks and single line stocks, 
the difference between, 86 

Various types of reports, 121 

Ventilation, section on, 9; see also 
special pamphlet accompanying 
this report 

Visible indexes, 184, 189 


Visitors in offices, 204 


WAGE PAYMENT PLANS, section 
on, 242 

Waiting for work, 129 

Ward, Montgomery & Co., 5, 44, 252 

Waste in routing, 59 

WASTE MOTION, 35, 36; in type- 
writing, 129; chapters on, 203, 214; 
avoiding in the office layout, 203; 
caused by noise, 204; saved by 
messengers, 204; caused by insuf- 
ficient equipment and supplies, 205; 
lack of filing space, 205; guide 
cards, 205; chairs, 206; house tele- 
phones, 206; typewriters, 206; 
drinking fountains, 207; lessened 
by desk system, 207; routing, 208° 
dividing operations, 211; pieces of 
work in a unit, 212; supervision, 
212; overloading, 212; watching 
for better ways, 213; how to decide 
which motions are useless, 214; 
saving writing, 217; right way to 
pin, 217; pasting, 217; rubber 
stamps, 217; using unnecessary 
force, 217; extra motions, 218; 
haste, 218; hunting for tools, 218; 
copyholders, 219; fumbling, 218; 
inspection, 219; changing work to 
get rested, 220 

Ways of inspecting clerical work, 76 

Watch for time study, a, 15, 32 

Watching ccmplaints, 96 

Watching for better ways, 213 

Water, for drinking, 11, 207 

Ways to divide the office, 140 

Weeding Out the Waste Motions, 
Section XXI, 214 

Weekly record of complaints, a, 96 


Welfare work, 225 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
139 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, 165 

What are routine transactions? 90 

What are the minutes really worth? 95 

What To Do About Correspondence, 
Section X, 84 

What To Do First, Section I, 5 

When the schedule is all shot to 
pieces, 71 

When To Use Card Files, Section 
XVII, 179 

When work is slack, 66 

When the accounting work is done, 
121 

Which letterhead to use, 138 

Which letters get the most business? 
65 

Which motions are useless, 214 

Who should pay for improper pack- 
ing? 86 

Why all operations should be sched- 

ed, 68 

Why it pays to inspect clerical opera- 
tions, 76 

Why some managers get into ruts, 75 

Why Standardization of Equipment 
Pays, Section ITI, 13 

Willys-Overland Company, 44 

Window envelopes, instructions for 
using, 139 

Windows, providing for, 8, 9 

Work should travel regularly, 211 

Worker, variables of the, 37 

Working in spurts, 129 

Working up the speed of typists, 127 


Year’s record of complaints, a, 103 


THE ORGANIZATION CHART OF A 
TYPICAL MANUFACTURING CONCERN 


Perhaps one of the most valuable uses of such a chart, 
aside from showing new men their relation to the entire 
organization, is to show where the “loose ends” are. 
The sources of authority, responsibility and control are 


charted, and the division of authority carried as far as may 
be desired. 


Departmental charts, such as those shown in this re- 
port, for example, will serve to define the authorities for 
each department. Of course, this chart is only a sug- 
gestion, but the main idea is clearly shown, and It Is a 
comparatively simple task to apply the method to almost 
any organization. 
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